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THE 

SCHOLAR  VAGABOND 

CHAPTER    I 

TT  was  a  brilliant  day  in  mid -June.  The 
afternoon  light  fell  over  a  green  well- wooded 
Welsh  valley ;  the  hay  grass  was  ripe  in  the 
sun,  the  trees  overhanging  the  river  had  their 
full  richness  of  foliage  as  yet  unspoilt,  the  wild 
rose  was  out  in  the  hedges,  covering  them  with 
white  and  pale  pink  sprays  ;  tall  spires  of  purple 
foxglove  stood  among  the  leaves,  a  crystal  brook 
ran  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  forget-me-nots 
grew  thickly  in  its  waters ;  the  source  of  the 
brook  was  a  little  marsh  with  pools  here  and 
there  where  there  were  flowers  of  the  white 
ranunculus  and  a  crowd  of  golden  irises. 

The  churring  noise  of  the  grasshoppers  was 
almost  the  only  sound. 

A  man  walked  along  the  road,  studying  the 
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landscape  attentively  but  not  anxiously.  There 
was  something  most  unusual  in  his  appearance, 
so  that  almost  everyone  who  met  him  paused 
to  look  after  ;  a  first  glance  convinced  the  ob- 
server that  he  was  a  tramp,  a  second  carried 
assurance  that  he  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
a  third  left  the  observer  puzzled  and  doubtful. 

He  was  tall  and  somewhat  spare  though  evi- 
dently athletic  ;  his  boots  were  the  boots  of  the 
typical  tramp,  well  worn  and  dusty,  and  his 
coat  pockets  bulged  out  behind  as  if,  like  the 
tramp,  he  carried  all  his  worldly  possessions  in 
them ;  his  clothes,  however,  were  clean  and 
neat  and  he  wore  a  good  straw  hat ;  he  had  no 
white  linen  and  no  cuffs,  but  his  flannel  shirt  was 
clean,  of  a  pleasant  though  faded  blue,  and  he 
wore  a  neat  blue  tie. 

So  far  as  personal  appearance  went  his  gait 
also  suggested  the  tramp,  for  he  had  the  long 
easy  stride  of  one  accustomed  to  covering  great 
distances,  but  his  face  was  refined  and  thought- 
ful ;  it  was  not  precisely  handsome,  but  would 
have  been  selected  anywhere  as  the  face  of  an 
intelligent  man  with  plenty  of  character,  a 
man  probably  educated.  He  was  well  tanned, 
as  if  habituated  to  living  in  the  open  air,  and  his 
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eyes   had   the   look  sailors   often   possess,    as   if 
acquainted  with  vast  spaces. 

He  came  to  a  portion  of  the  road  where  there 
was  a  small  plantation  of  firs ;  they  were  so  thick 
that  their  shade  made  a  real  twilight ;  among 
them  flowed  a  brook,  and  the  road  spanned  it 
with  a  moss-covered  stone  bridge.  The  stranger 
paused  for  a  moment  in  the  dimness  ;  he  leaned 
his  arms  on  the  bridge  and  surveyed  the  running 
water  with  the  expression  of  one  to  whom  the 
motion  was  delightful ;  he  looked  at  the  tufts 
of  richly  growing  ferns,  at  the  brown  pine 
needles  carpeting  the  mossy  floor,  and  then 
moved  on. 

His  footstep  startled  a  squirrel  which  leapt 
chattering  from  bough  to  bough  ;  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  family  of  five  young,  no  larger  than 
kittens,  but  astonishingly  agile  and  graceful ;  the 
squirrel  turned  round,  chattering  with  defiance  ; 
with  a  smile  of  affectionate  understanding  he 
stood  still  so  that  it  should  not  be  frightened 
until  it  disappeared. 

He  emerged  from  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
Close  by  stood  the  lodge  of  a  country  house 
built  of  grey  stone  and  covered  over,  house  wall 
and  garden  wall,  with  masses  of  crimson  roses. 
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He  paused  a  moment,  glanced  hesitatingly  at 
the  lodge,  then  obviously  changed  his  mind  and 
passed  on. 

He  skirted  a  wood  of  young  beech  trees  where 
the  last  hyacinths  spread  a  blue  shade  over  the 
ground,  and  the  scent  came  to  him  with  faint 
sweetness  ;  hawthorn  bushes  were  here  and 
there  in  the  hedge,  and  their  fallen  petals  made 
a  white  snow  on  the  grass. 

At  the  next  turn  a  white  cottage  appeared  ; 
it  was  larger  than  country  cottages  usually  are, 
and  stood  in  a  garden  of  its  own  ;  the  walls  were 
covered  with  climbing  roses,  and  there  were 
masses  of  white  Canterbury  bells  in  the  garden, 
which  was  at  once  charming  and  untidy ;  on  a 
bench  before  the  window  lay  a  grey  cat  asleep, 
and  in  the  door  stood  a  woman,  holding  a  child. 

The  stranger  paused  and  glanced  at  her ; 
there  was  a  subtle  resemblance  between  her 
and  her  garden,  for  she  was  both  clean  and  un- 
tidy ;  her  expression  was  kind  enough,  and  the 
child  she  held  in  her  arms  crowed  contentedly. 

The  stranger  glanced  at  her  a  second  time  and 
then  came  through  the  gate  ;  she  surveyed  him 
from  head  to  foot,  a  puzzled  expression  slowly 
covering  her  face. 
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He  spoke  without  preamble. 

"  Can  you  give  me  tea  ?  I  have  walked  a  long 
way  and  I  am  very  tired,  but  I  have  no  money." 

The  voice  was  pleasant,  and  the  accents  those 
of  a  gentleman.  His  manner  of  speaking  in- 
creased the  woman's  bewilderment  and  she  stared 
at  him  for  a  moment,  obviously  too  much  sur- 
prised to  answer  ;  he  saw  and  understood  her 
hesitation  and  repeated  quite  simply,  "  Can  you 
give  me  tea  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;   will  you  sit  down  on  the  bench  ?  " 

It  was  plain  that,  though  he  came  to  her  as  a 
beggar,  she  took  him  at  once  for  a  man  of  superior 
station.  He  turned  gratefully  to  the  bench,  but 
before  he  seated  himself  he  saw  that  there  was 
no  one  in  the  kitchen. 

"  May  I  hold  the  child  for  you  while  you  make 
the  tea  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  hesitated  again,  but  he  held  out  his  arms 
with  the  air  of  one  who  understood  children, 
and  she  gave  the  baby  to  him ;  she  waited, 
expecting  that  it  might  cry,  but  it  settled  down 
happily  in  the  stranger's  arms.  She  glanced  at 
his  face  again  and,  evidently  trusting  him, 
went  in. 

The  kettle  hung  on  a  chain  above  the  hearth, 
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but  the  fire  was  extinguished  ;  she  relit  it  by 
the  primitive  plan  of  piling  a  handful  of  sticks 
in  the  fireplace,  kindling  them  and  blowing  with 
a  large  bellows ;  the  twigs  were  still  green,  the 
sap  ran  out  at  the  ends,  hissing  as  it  went,  and 
a  pungent  smoke  came  through  the  door  ;  the 
disadvantage  of  such  a  fire  was  that  the  bellows 
could  not  be  relinquished  a  moment ;  if  they 
were  laid  aside  the  green  wood  was  too  much 
for  the  flame  and  it  sank  at  once.  When  the 
kettle  boiled  she  made  the  tea,  washed  her  hands, 
cut  a  few  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  put  a  white 
cloth  on  a  tray,  and  carried  the  tray  and  its 
contents  to  the  stranger.  There  was  no  table,  so 
she  arranged  it  for  him  on  the  bench  and  took 
the  child  from  his  arms. 

He  looked  up  at  her  and  smiled.  "  It  is  a 
long  time  since  I  have  had  a  white  cloth,"  he 
said.  "  Thank  you." 

She  stood  by,  nursing  the  child  and  apparently 
pleased  to  see  every  mouthful  her  guest  partook. 
There  was  great  kindness  in  her  expression, 
mingled  with  the  same  surprise. 

"  Are  you  going  far,  sir  ?  "  she  asked  at  length. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  am  looking  for  work.  Have 
they  begun  haymaking  round  here  ?  " 
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"  Do  you  do  haymaking  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  I  can  find  it." 

Again  she  had  to  overcome  her  surprise  before 
she  could  reply,  and  again  he  waited  with  the 
same  perfect  comprehension. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  at  length.  "  There  is  some 
haymaking  already  at  the  big  farm." 

"  Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Davies — Lloyd-Davies  of  Ty-Mawr — they 
began  the  first  field  to-day.  The  farm  is  the 
first  on  the  other  side,"  she  motioned  along  the 
road  with  her  hand. 

"  Do  you  think  they  want  extra  help  ?  " 

"  They  will  be  glad  of  it,  sir.  There  are  so 
few  men  that  the  farmers  are  helping  each  other. 
They've  begun  with  Ty-Mawr." 

"  I  will  go  then." 

"  Would  you  like  some  more  bread  and  butter?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  had  sufficient. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness." 

He  rose  to  leave  and,  as  he  reached  the  gate, 
raised  his  hat  to  her  ;  it  was  done  with  neither 
affectation  nor  parade,  but  quite  simply,  and 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  gentleman  in  the 
action.  She  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  receive 
it,  but  followed  him  to  the  gate  where  she 
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wished  him  "  Good  afternoon  !  "  For  some 
time  she  stood  watching  him  up  the  road,  then 
returned  to  the  bench,  looked  at  the  tray  and 
the  cup  and  saucer  with  the  expression  of  one 
inclined  to  doubt  if  something  has  happened, 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  most  obvious  common- 
places of  proof  to  make  sure  it  has. 

Meanwhile,  the  stranger  proceeded  with  an 
even  gait  and  the  same  attentive  glance  for  every 
detail  of  his  way. 

A  little  further  on  he  came  across  some  carts, 
piled  with  hay  and  just  emerging  from  a  field  ; 
there  were  several  farm  men  with  them,  and  by 
the  second  cart  walked  a  youth  of  a  different  class, 
easily  to  be  distinguished  as  the  farmer's  son. 

He  was  small  in  stature,  but  very  handsome, 
with  fine  clearly  cut  features  and  deep  blue 
eyes ;  he  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  but  the  likeness 
of  his  attire  to  that  of  the  men  who  surrounded 
him  only  made  more  manifest  the  difference  of 
personality.  He  walked  beside  the  carthorse  and 
was  petting  and  stroking  its  muzzle,  while  the 
animal  rubbed  against  him  with  docile  affection. 

The  stranger  hastened  his  steps  and  accosted 
him.  "  Do  you  belong  to  Ty-Mawr  ?  " 

The  youth  turned  round  and,  when  he  saw 
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who  addressed  him,  a  look  of  astonishment 
crossed  his  features ;  the  stranger  was  apparently 
well  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  surprise.  "  I 
am  told,"  he  said,  "that  you  could  do  with 
more  help  for  the  haymaking.  Is  that  true  ?  " 

The  youth  was  constrained  to  answer  the 
question  as  naturally  as  it  was  put. 

"  Yes.  We  shall  be  very  glad  of  help.  Are 
you  looking  for  work  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  come  to  my  father  we  can 
soon  arrange  it.  What  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  can  mow  if  you  cut  with  the  scythe,  or  I 
can  manage  the  reaping  machine  if  you  use  that." 

"  Have  you  managed  a  machine  before  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh,  well,  that's  all  right." 

The  boy  said  no  more  though  the  puzzled 
expression  was  still  on  his  face.  They  turned 
into  a  narrow  lane  leading  to  the  farm,  which 
stood  on  a  kind  of  natural  terrace  overlooking 
the  river  with  its  side  to  the  road. 

They  arrived  at  the  back  door  where  a  woman 
in  a  neat  white  apron  was  feeding  the  poultry. 

"  I'll  go  and  find  my  father,"  said  the  youth, 
and  disappeared. 
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He  returned  in  a  moment  with  the  Welsh 
farmer,  who  looked  much  less  portly  and  much 
more  intelligent  than  the  average  man  of  his 
class  in  England. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  come  to  terms ;  the 
farmer  wanted  someone  to  manage  a  machine, 
and  was  willing  to  give  a  good  daily  wage. 

"  You  are  sure  you  have  done  it  before  ?  " 

"  Often  enough." 

They  came  to  an  agreement  that  the  stranger 
should  remain  with  them  till  the  crop  was  in. 

"  We  shall  have  supper  in  an  hour,"  the  farmer 
informed  him.  "  Would  you  like  to  wash  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well.  My  boy  will  show  you  the  place  and 
your  room." 

He  paused,  looked  doubtfully  at  the  stranger, 
then  turned  to  the  house  and  called,  "  Meirion  !  " 

The  youth  reappeared  and,  with  still  more 
doubt  in  his  aspect,  the  farmer  turned  to  the 
stranger. 

"  What  am  I  to  call  you  ?  " 

"  Henry." 

"  Oh !  " 

It  was  evident  that  he  felt  the  answer  awk- 
ward, and  was  not  inclined  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
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"  Meirion,"  he  said.  "  Will  you  show  this — 
this  gentleman  " — (he  hesitated  both  before  and 
after  the  word,  evidently  feeling  it  incongruous 
and  yet  impelled  to  give  it)  "  where  to  wash." 

Meirion  flushed  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  back 
kitchen  ;  it  seemed  to  him  unaccountably  out  of 
place,  but  the  stranger  was  soon  at  home.  He 
caught  sight  of  the  blacking  brushes  on  a  low  shelf. 

"  May  I  brush  my  boots  ?  "  he  asked. 

Meirion  signified  assent  and  the  stranger  first 
divested  himself  of  his  coat,  then  took  the 
brushes,  removed  the  dust  from  his  boots  and 
cleaned  them  ;  he  did  it  neatly  and  speedily, 
like  one  accustomed  to  serving  himself.  There 
was  a  sink  with  an  earthenware  bowl  and  a  rough 
towel ;  without  asking  further  permission  he 
filled  the  bowl  with  water,  washed  head  and 
arms  and  shoulders,  and  towelled  vigorously. 

Meanwhile  a  conference  in  Welsh  was  taking 
place  between  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  They 
were  disputing  as  to  what  room  the  stranger 
should  occupy ;  the  wife  suggested  the  loft 
where  the  hired  men  slept,  the  farmer  wanted 
the  guest  chamber. 

His  _wif e  cried  out  in  despair.  "  A  good  room 
for  a  tramp  !  " 
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To  settle  the  dispute  Meirion  was  appealed  to, 
and  decided  promptly  for  the  spare  room. 

"  He  is  not  a  tramp,"  he  said. 

The  stranger  did  not  understand  Welsh,  but 
he  guessed  the  import  of  what  they  were  saying, 
and  stood  waiting  till  they  had  decided. 

Meirion  beckoned  to  him  and  led  the  way  to 
the  spare  room. 

It  was  a  delightfully  built  old  farmhouse, 
rambling  and  constructed  in  a  way  that  showed 
space  was  neither  considered  nor  spared,  the 
stairs  were  crooked,  the  passages  long  and  un- 
even in  their  flooring.  At  the  end  of  one  Meirion 
opened  a  door  and  went  in.  It  was  a  very  large 
room  and  held  a  spacious  bed  ;  the  bed  linen 
was  spotlessly  white  ;  the  boards  of  the  floor 
were  as  clean  as  scrubbing  could  make  them,  and 
there  was  no  carpet  except  a  strip  by  the  bed. 
There  was  a  washhandstand  holding  a  basin  and 
ewer  of  curious  blue  ware,  an  oak  wardrobe,  a 
carved  oak  chest  and  a  few  chairs,  but  these 
articles  of  furniture  seemed  almost  lost  in  the 
vast  size  of  the  room.  A  brown  window-seat  ran 
round  the  window,  which  was  a  diamond-paned 
casement  opening  sideways. 

"  Your  bed  shall  be  aired  for  you,"  Meirion  said. 
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The  stranger  looked  at  it  doubtfully.  "  I  am 
not  used  to  sleeping  in  a  bed.  I  would  rather 
have  a  loft  and  some  hay." 

Meirion  flushed  and  regarded  him  attentively  ; 
after  a  moment's  pause,  he  said,  "  We  would 
prefer  you  to  take  this  room." 

The  stranger  made  no  comment,  but  gave  a 
look  of  assent. 

"  Come  to  the  kitchen  when  you  are  ready," 
said  Meirion.  "  We  have  supper  there." 

It  occurred  to  him  that  the  stranger  could  do 
no  more  to  his  toilet,  but  he  left  him  alone. 

The  man  glanced  round  with  a  look  that 
seemed  to  intimate  that  he  regarded  four  walls, 
no  matter  what  walls,  as  a  prison,  and  then 
moved  to  the  window. 

It  was  approaching  sunset,  and  the  air  was  full 
of  level  golden  rays  ;  the  trees  near  at  hand  were 
rustling  with  a  sound  like  a  waterfall,  and  the 
light  shone  transversely  through  their  leaves, 
turning  them  to  emeralds,  which  flashed  and 
sparkled  with  green  fire. 

Swifts  were  flying  to  and  fro  to  a  nest  they  had 
in  the  barn,  screaming  as  they  went ;  in  the 
distance  the  river  could  be  heard  flowing  over  a 
weir,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  bleating  sheep, 
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but  all  these  murmurs  seemed  only  to  make  more 
emphatic  the  peace. 

The  stranger  waited  till  he  judged  a  half-hour 
had  elapsed  and  then  went  downstairs.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  down  the  flagged 
passage  to  the  kitchen,  and  they  welcomed  him 
and  gave  him  a  place  opposite  Meirion. 

The  family  had  their  meals  in  the  kitchen  and, 
when  they  had  finished,  their  servants  followed 
them. 

The  kitchen  was  an  interesting  old-fashioned 
room  ;  it  had  a  flagged  floor,  and  there  were  no 
carpets.  One  side  of  the  apartment  was  taken 
up  by  a  great  dresser  with  many  shelves  and 
drawers,  its  shelves  filled  with  a  vast  store  of 
china,  mainly  Welsh  lustre  in  silver  and  copper 
colour.  There  was  a  tall  grandfather's  clock 
with  an  oak  case  standing  by  the  window. 

The  establishment  boasted  a  cooking-range, 
but  that  was  in  the  back  kitchen,  and  was  used 
only  on  special  days ;  the  kitchen  itself  had  no 
fireplace  other  than  a  great  hearthstone  on 
which  the  wood  fire  was  piled,  and  the  kettle 
hung  from  a  chain  above  it ;  on  either  side  of 
the  hearthstone  was  a  large  oak  settle,  with  a 
high  back  and  a  kind  of  stool  for  the  feet. 
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The  table  was  set  with  an  abundance  of  home- 
made food,  bread  from  the  wheat  grown  on  the 
farm,  and  farm-made  butter. 

The  stranger  took  his  place  like  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  every  kind  of  society  and  at  home 
everywhere,  and  the  meal  began.  They  asked 
their  guest  a  few  questions,  but  tactfully,  and  in  a 
way  that  suggested  he  need  not  answer  unless  he 
wished. 

It  was  Mrs.  Lloyd-Davies  who  began. 

"  You  have  been  walking  ?  "  (She  was  accus- 
tomed to  speaking  Welsh,  and  always  spoke 
English  with  a  slightly  foreign  idiom.) 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  it  far  you  have  come  ?  " 

"  From  Liverpool." 

She  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  How  long  did  it  take  ?  "  the  farmer  enquired. 

"  Four  days." 

"  That's  not  long — for  such  a  distance." 

At  this  point  Meirion  looked  up  attentively. 
"  Are  you  American  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  but  I  have  lived  in  America  a  good  many 
years.  I  suppose  you  can  tell  the  accent." 

Meirion  nodded. 

They  would  have  liked  to  ask  him  more  ques- 
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tions — a  good  many  more — but  they  were  as 
courteous  as  they  were  hospitable,  and  his 
manner  showed  plainly  that  he  wished  to  keep 
his  affairs  to  himself. 

The  farmer  changed  the  subject  and  talked  of 
the  prospects  of  the  hay  harvest.  "  I  think  it 
will  be  fine  to-morrow,"  he  said,  "  but  there  will 
be  rain  soon." 

The  stranger  asked  with  some  interest  :  "  How 
can  you  tell  ?  " 

"  The  wind  is  shifting  south.  When  it's 
north-west  it  keeps  fine,  but  it's  moving  south." 

When  the  meal  was  over  Meirion  said  to  the 
stranger,  "  Would  you  like  to  come  out  for  a 
few  moments  ?  " 

He  assented,  and  they  went  together  to  the 
front  door,  which  as  a  door  seemed  useless, 
for  it  always  stood  wide. 

Outside  was  a  garden  full  of  flowers,  and  the 
terrace  on  which  the,  house  stood  commanded  a 
view  over  glistening  green  meadows  ;  the  river 
shone  like  quicksilver,  except  here  and  there 
where  the  glowing  sky  was  reflected  in  a  crimson 
pool. 

It  was  sunset — the  hour  which  vied  with  that 
of  dawn  as  being  the  noisiest  in  the  day ;  there 
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were  a  great  many  rooks,  soaring  round  and 
round  at  an  astonishing  height,  and  a  perfect 
hail  of  sound  poured  from  them  ;  the  sheep  in 
a  large  field,  ewes  and  lambs,  singled  out  each 
other  for  the  night  with  a  clamour  of  bleating. 
By  degrees  the  noise  died  away  till  all  was  still. 
By  then  it  was  almost  dark  and  the  sky  full  of 
faint  stars. 

"  We  had  better  go  to  bed,"  said  Meirion. 
"  We  must  be  up  at  dawn  to-morrow.  I  will 
get  you  a  candle." 

"  I  prefer  to  be  without,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Well.  One  shall  be  in  your  room  if  you 
want  it." 

Meirion  lit  him  to  the  door,  and  left  the 
candle  on  the  oak  chest.  He  wished  him  "  Good 
night  !  "  and  went  away. 

Left  alone  the  stranger  extinguished  the  light 
and  went  to  the  window,  flinging  it  as  wide  as 
possible. 

The  owls  began  to  call  to  each  other  in  different 
parts  of  the  valley ;  one  took  its  place  in  the  tree 
right  opposite  the  window,  and  the  sound,  the 
most  weird  and  mysterious  of  all  bird  cries, 
seemed  to  fill  the  room. 


CHAPTER   II 

FT  was  noon  the  next  day.  The  stranger  had 
acquitted  himself  well  in  the  hayfield,  and 
had  performed  his  morning's  work  in  an  atmo- 
sphere that  grew  steadily  hotter  ;  it  was  not 
merely  that  the  sun  rose  higher,  but  the  wind 
was  still  backing  south,  bringing  with  it  a  damp, 
close  heat. 

All  the  morning  there  had  sounded  the  whirr 
of  the  mowing  machine  and  the  voice  of  the 
haymakers  tossing  the  grass  in  the  long  swathes. 
The  uncut  grass  glittered  with  an  almost  metallic 
brilliancy,  and  the  flowers  were  bright  as  enamel ; 
an  imaginative  person  might  have  wondered  why 
the  strong  sunlight,  which  takes  the  colour  from 
all  webs  of  human  weaving,  should  make  these 
hues  the  more  dazzling.  The  stars  of  the  St. 
John's  Wort  shone  like  gold,  the  thick-growing 
wild  thyme  was  as  rich  as  a  sunset-coloured 
cloud,  and  even  the  turquoise  forget-me-not  was 
ten  times  as  brilliant  as  turquoise  ever  is. 
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They  stopped  to  take  their  midday  meal  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hedge. 

Meirion  had  followed  the  stranger  very  closely, 
but  they  had  hardly  exchanged  a  word  during 
the  morning.  Meirion  was  hoping  to  find  an 
opportunity  for  conversation  in  the  dinner  hour  ; 
there  was  something  in  the  man's  personality 
that  strongly  attracted  him.  To  his  disappoint- 
ment the  stranger  drew  a  book  from  his  pocket 
and  read ;  the  book  was  a  small  one  and  its 
cover  well  worn.  He  did  not  appear  to  read  fast, 
but  rather  with  great  deliberation,  dreaming  as 
he  read,  for  he  took  a  long  time  over  one  page. 

Meirion  lay  on  his  back  and  watched  the  sky 
over  his  head — depth  after  depth  of  clear,  quiver- 
ing blue  ;  a  hedge-sparrow  perched  close  above 
him  and  gave  a  momentary  trill  of  song ;  on 
either  side  of  the  valley  the  low,  wooded  hills 
were  covered  with  larches,  and  all  these  were 
shimmering  in  the  sun,  gleaming  as  if  strewn 
with  silver. 

The  noonday  rest  was  over  and  the  farmer 
summoned  them  to  work.  The  stranger  rose, 
slipped  the  book  he  had  been  reading  inside  his 
coat  pocket,  and  took  off  the  coat  itself  and  laid 
it  by  the  hedge. 
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Meirion  did  the  same  with  his,  and  called  to 
one  of  the  farm  servants  to  carry  them  into  the 
house ;  she  obeyed,  but  as  she  disappeared 
Meirion  saw  that  something  had  fallen  to  the 
ground.  He  picked  it  up  ;  it  was  the  stranger's 
book.  He  turned  it  over  and  regarded  it  atten- 
tively ;  it  was  bound  in  what  had  been  white 
vellum,  but  was  now  rubbed  and  soiled,  and  the 
lettering  on  the  back  was  almost  effaced.  He 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  opened  it  and  gave  a 
start  of  surprise,  for  he  saw  that  the  text  was 
Latin  ;  a  moment  after  he  recognised  that  it 
was  a  copy  of  Catullus,  a  good  edition — the 
edition  at  once  of  a  scholar  and  a  connoisseur — 
in  clear  and  fine  type. 

He  had  guessed  that  the  stranger  was  someone 
very  unlike  the  ordinary  run  of  tramps,  but 
this  was  quite  the  last  volume  he  expected  to 
find  him  reading.  It  was  not  merely  that  he 
knew  Latin,  a  fact  something  in  itself,  but  to 
carry  about  a  Catullus  so  loved  and  worn  as 
this  implied  the  scholar's  taste  in  no  small  de- 
gree ;  moreover,  the  choice  of  author  appealed 
to  the  youth.  He  was  himself  a  student,  and 
this  was,  of  all  Latin  poets,  the  one  he 
liked  best.  He  took  the  book  to  the  house  and 
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left  it  in  the  parlour  which  served  him  as  study, 
then  returned  to  the  field. 

The  stranger  had  ceased  driving  the  machine, 
for  the  farmer  was  so  certain  rain  was  coming 
that  he  wished  for  no  more  cutting,  but  all 
hands  helped  with  the  raking  ;  in  f  a,ct,  the  grey, 
softly  rounded  clouds  were  already  rising  from 
the  south-west  :  the  flies  stung  cruelly,  and  the 
heat  was  so  dead  it  seemed  strange  that  even 
ther  grasshoppers  had  energy  to  churr. 

Meirion  took  his  rake  and  worked  with  the 
rest,  perspiring  from  heat. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  stranger's  side.  "  I 
found  something  of  yours  in  the  field." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  It  dropped  out  of  your  pocket — a  copy  of 
Catullus." 

"  Yes,  that  is  mine  !     Thank  you." 

"  You  love  it  very  much  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  have  crossed  the  whole  continent  of 
America — on  tramp  or  beating  the  trains — and 
it  has  gone  with  me  all  the  way." 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  In  Oxford,  when  I  was  there." 

"  Were  you  a  student  ?  " 

"  Yes." 
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The  stranger  answered  all  queries  put  to  him, 
but  evidently  with  some  reluctance.  Meirion, 
however,  put  one  more. 

"  Is  that  long  ago  ?  " 

"  Twelve  years.    It  does  not  seem  long  to  me." 

Meirion  would  have  loved  to  enquire  what  he 
had  done  in  the  meanwhile,  but  did  not  feel 
that  he  could  ;  instead  he  strove  to  atone  for 
his  questions  by  a  reciprocal  confidence. 

"  Catullus  is  my  favourite  poet." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  with  attention, 
and  asked  :  "  Are  you  a  student  ?  " 

Meirion  nodded  assent. 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  In  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberyst- 
wyth.  It  is  not  far  from  here."  He  pointed  with 
one  hand.  "  The  sea  lies  over  there,  and  our 
college  is  just  by." 

"  It  is  your  long  vacation,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes.  That  is  why  I  am  able  to  help  with 
the  hay." 

"  Do  you  spend  all  your  vacation  in  farm 
work  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  I  read  a  good  deal,  and  I  am  going 
away  soon."  He  hesitated-.  "  To — to  visit 
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friends,  but  I  help  when  they  are  busy  ;    I  help 
with  the  hay,  and  I  shall  come  back  for  the  corn." 

"  And  you  like  this  work  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  is  a  holiday  for  me.  My  best  friend 
has  gone  mountaineering  in  Switzerland,  but  I 
like  haymaking  quite  as  well." 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  with  a  growing 
attention.  "  What  kind  of  students  do  you  have 
at  your  college  ?  Are  they  all  farmers'  sons  ?  " 

"  No.  Most  are  the  sons  of  Welsh  ministers 
and  doctors,  but  we  have  all  kinds — the  sons  of 
Welsh  M.P.'s,  even  of  stonebreakers." 

"  Stonebreakers  ?  " 

"  Yes.  There  is  a  man  who  works  on  the  roads 
round  here.  Perhaps  you  saw  him  yesterday  ? 
Our  carts  passed  him  just  by  a  great  heap  of 
road  metal ;  he  is  an  old  man  with  grey  hair 
and  a  very  kind  face.  Did  you  notice  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  was  working  at  the  road  metal." 

"  Well,  all  his  life  it  has  been  his  ambition  to 
educate  his  son,  so  he  saved  up  his  money,  and 
the  boy  is  at  college  now  ;  he  is  a  classmate  of 


mine." 


It  was  evident  that  Meirion  saw  nothing 
specially  surprising  in  this  fact,  though  he  was 
proud  of  it. 
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"  Are  there  any  English  at  your  college  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.     A  fair  number." 

"  How  do  you  get  on  with  them  ?  " 

"  Most  of  us — very  well ;  but  I  quarrel  a 
good  deal." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Well !  You  see,  my  name  is  Meirion,  like 
the  county — Meirioneth — and  they  will  call  me 
Mary  Anne." 

"  They  naturally  would,"  the  stranger  said,  and 
smiled.  "  And  that  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

The  clouds  were  overhead  by  then,  a  thick, 
looming  mass,  and  all  were  working  their  hardest 
to  get  the  dried  hay  on  the  carts.  That  day's 
cutting  was  too  green  to  carry,  and  would  have 
to  stay  out  and  take  its  chance. 

They  worked  till  six  o'clock  without  pausing 
a  moment.  The  downpour  began  while  the  last 
cart  was  in  the  field,  but  the  men  had  brought 
a  large  tarpaulin,  and  the  stranger  climbed  on 
the  load  and  fastened  it ;  he  mounted  without 
the  usual  clumsiness  of  a  farm  servant,  but  with 
sailor-like  agility,  and  his  figure  stood  out  against 
a  background  of  sullen  purple  cloud  lit  by 
flashes  of  lightning. 
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The  carts  once  safe,  they  rushed  for  the  farm- 
yard and  were  soon  under  shelter.  The  over- 
hanging eaves  made  a  dry  place,  and  Meirion 
set  two  stools. 

"  Shall  we  stay  here  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  like  to 
watch  the  storm." 

The  stranger  took  his  place  in  silence.  A 
black  cat  came  and  sprang  on  Meirion's  knee, 
and  a  fat  white  puppy  chewed  his  bootlace.  He 
extricated  the  lace  and  lifted  the  puppy  to  his 
knee,  where  it  growled  at  the  cat ;  he  soothed 
them  both,  and  the  cat,  noticing  the  lightning, 
grew  frightened  and  crouched  trembling  against 
Meirion's  coat ;  it  was  noticeable  that  it  clung 
to  him  and  did  not  try  to  escape  indoors. 

The  light  played  over  the  stranger's  impassive 
face  and  showed  his  eyes  intent  on  the  sky. 
"  You  like  watching  a  storm  ?  "  Meirion  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  have  seen  many — much  greater  ones 
than  this,  I  suppose  ?  " 

The  stranger  signified  assent. 

"  Where  was  the  worst  you  have  seen  ?  " 

"  In  the  Rocky  Mountains."  He  pointed  with 
his  finger.  "  There  was  a  mountain  as  close  to 
us  as  those  hills.  The  lightning  struck  it  three 
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times  on  the  top  and  ran  down  its  side  to  the 
ground  ;  it  looked  like  a  cascade  of  blue  flame, 
and  each  time  the  pines  took  fire  ;  they  blazed 
so  that  the  rain  could  not  extinguish  them,  and 
the  whole  wood  was  burnt." 

"  Were  you  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Had  you  gone  on  an  expedition  alone  ?  " 

"  No.    But  my  companion  was  dead." 

"  How  did  he  die  ?  " 

"  Hunger.     We  had  lost  our  way." 

Meirion  shuddered.  "  And  you — how  did  you 
escape  ?  " 

"  The  storm  saved  me.  Some  hunters  had 
been  on  the  heights  and  were  driven  down,  and 
they  found  me." 

Meirion  was  silent  for  a  few  moments ;  his 
quick  imagination  seized  on  the  theme  and 
turned  it  over.  He  wondered  at  the  impassive 
face  with  which  the  stranger  had  given  him  the 
bare  facts. 

"  Was  your  companion  a  friend  ?  " 

"  I  had  known  him  a  year.  We  had  been 
lumber  men  together  in  the  Rockies." 

"  And  you  liked  him  ?  " 

"  Very  much — as  much  as  anyone  I  have  met." 
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"  Was  it  not  terrible — when  he  died  ?  " 

"  The  hunger  was  bad,  but  we  were  too  stupe- 
fied by  then  to  feel  much.  We  found  berries 
in  the  wood  and  chewed  bark.  We  managed  to 
catch  fish  with  our  hands  and  ate  them  raw — 
but  it  was  not  enough.  And  afterwards  he  went 
mad  ...  he  ate  grass  .  .  .  anything.  He  died 
mainly  from  that." 

"  When  he  died  were  you  not  horribly  lonely  ?  " 

"  I  was  glad  he  ceased  to  suffer.  I  buried  him 
in  the  sand  by  a  river,  quite  loosely — I  had  no 
strength  for  more  just  then — and  I  placed  a 
stone  by  the  spot  to  mark  it.  Then  the  hunters 
found  me  and  gave  me  food  ;  they  stayed  with 
me  two  days  and  nursed  me,  after  they  wished 
me  to  go  away  with  them." 

"  And  you  went  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  But  why  not  ?  " 

"  I  wished  to  bury  my  friend." 

"  And  you  went  back  ?  You  risked  being  lost 
again  ?  " 

"  They  gave  me  a  pocket  compass ;  it  was  the 
loss  of  our  compass  before  which  had  given  us 
all  the  trouble.  I  was  quite  safe  with  that." 

"  And  you  went  back  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  I  piled  stones  and  rocks — as  large  as  I 
could  carry — over  the  grave,  so  that  the  bears 
should  not  get  at  it.  Then  I  made  a  cross  of 
wood  and  placed  it  there." 

"  With  his  name  ?  " 

"  No.     Without  a  name." 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"  I  think  unnamed  graves  are  the  best." 

Meirion  was  amazed.  "  It  was  a  terrible  death 
to  die." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  In  the  mountains  and  the 
forests  !  With  the  glorious  calm  all  round  !  It 
was  bad  before  the  end,  but  the  suffering  did 
not  last  long,  after  all,  and  he  died  quite  calmly. 
Death  itself  is  very  happy." 

Meirion  was  silent  a  few  moments,  and  the 
white  dog  scrambled  down  from  his  knee  with- 
out his  noticing. 

"  Had  your  friend  any  relatives  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of." 

"  You  told  his  friends  of  his  death  ?  " 

"  I  knew  of  none  to  tell." 

"  How  sad  !  " 

"  What  is  sad  ?  " 

"  That  a  man  should  be  so  forgotten." 

"  A  man  cannot  be  forgotten." 
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Meirion  looked  at  him  questioningly.  "  You 
mean  that  you  remember  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  God  remembers." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Meirion. 

He  bent  his  head.  The  story  he  had  just 
heard  seemed  strange  and  terrible  to  him,  but 
the  stranger  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

When  they  were  called  in  to  supper  he  went 
quietly,  but  Meirion  walked  as  if  in  a  dream. 
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/TPHE  next  day  it  rained  too  much  for  work 
in  the  hayfield.  The  household  still  kept 
its  custom  of  rising  soon  after  dawn,  but  it  was  a 
dawn  which  seemed  to  come  later  than  usual 
because  of  the  thick  clouds. 

After  breakfast  Meirion  went  to  his  study, 
asking  the  stranger  to  accompany  him.  "  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  read  ?  "  he  said  diffidently. 

"  Thank  you,  I  should." 

The  so-called  study  was  really  the  parlour,  a 
room  less  attractive  than  the  kitchen  because 
furnished  in  a  more  commonplace  manner,  but 
still  pleasant ;  its  windows  looked  out  on  the 
garden  where  the  roses  were  beaten  down  with 
rain.  There  was  a  new  bookcase  where  Meirion 
kept  his  books. 

He  pointed  them  out  to  the  stranger.  "  There 
are  my  books  for  amusement,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
some  novels,  but  not  many,  and  a  good  deal  of 
poetry — and  there  are  my  college  books." 
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"  You  have  a  good  deal  of  Greek." 

"  Yes,  I  am  taking  classics." 

"  May  I  read  your  ^Eschylus  ?  It  is  a  long 
time  since  I  saw  a  volume." 

Meirion  lifted  down  both  volumes — there  were 
two — and  gave  them  into  his  hands.  He  took 
a  smaller  book  for  himself  and  lifted  down  the 
great  Greek  lexicon. 

"  What  are  you  reading  ?  "  the  stranger  asked. 

Meirion  showed  him.  "  Theocritus — it  is  one 
of  my  set  books  for  next  year." 

They  spread  their  volumes  on  the  table  and 
sat  down  ;  outside  could  be  heard  the  noise  of 
the  rain  on  the  gravel. 

"  Which  are  your  favourites  ?  "  the  stranger 
asked. 

"  Theocritus  and  Homer.  But  I  like  all  Greek. 
I  do  not  care  much  for  Latin." 

"  No  ?  "  said  the  stranger  reflectively.  "  At 
Jesus  they  told  me  the  Welshmen  were  excellent 
in  Greek,  but  not  in  Latin.  Is  it  more  like  your 
own  language  ?  " 

"  The  Greek  ?  "  said  Meirion.  "  Perhaps.  It 
is  free  and  flexible.  But  I  think  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  people  that  appeals  to  us.  I  don't  care 
for  Latin  authors — except  Catullus — they  are 
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too  cold  and  reserved,  but  the  Greeks  are  so 
subtle  and  imaginative  ;  they  are  sympathetic, 
and  they  adore  beauty.  One  doesn't  come  up 
against  them  as  if  they  were  a  stone  wall.  The 
Romans  were  more  like  the  English." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  stranger  meditatively.  "  I 
suppose  that  is  true."  He  smiled  to  himself. 

They  did  not  speak  further.  Meirion  was  soon 
buried  in  his  work,  though  it  was  not  pursued 
without  interruption.  His  animals  had  followed 
him  ;  there  were  two  cats  on  his  knee  when  the 
white  puppy  whined  and  scratched  outside,  and 
someone  from  the  passage  opened  the  door  and 
let  it  in.  It  went  at  once  to  Meirion  and  yelped 
angrily  on  finding  his  knee  occupied  ;  the  stranger 
took  it  and  placed  it  on  the  sofa  beside  him,  where 
it  bit  the  tassels  for  a  time  and  then  went  to 
sleep. 

They  read  on  steadily  till  dinner-time,  Meirion 
working  at  his  lexicon  and  writing  down  notes 
in  a  hand  like  a  schoolboy's. 

In  the  afternoon  they  resumed  their  reading, 
but  Meirion  changed  his  task  and  worked  at 
French  instead. 

"  Do  you  like  modern  languages  ?  "  the  stranger 
enquired. 
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"  Not  much.  At  least  I  don't  know  German 
and  I  don't  care  for  French." 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

Meirion  hesitated.  "  One  seems  so  far  beyond 
it." 

The  stranger  looked  puzzled  and  Meirion 
hastened  to  explain.  "  Perhaps  I'm  mistaken," 
he  said,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  world  is 
growing  young  again,  or,  rather,  that  it  always 
has  been  young,  but  we  are  only  now  discovering 
it.  In  the  last  century  people  seemed  to  think 
they  were  so  old  and  wise  and  they  had  got  to 
the  end  of  everything,  and  now  we  understand 
that  we  are  only  in  our  first  youth,  and  nothing 
that  has  been  is  so  wonderful  as  what  will  be  ; 
the  nineteenth  century  seems  so  far  behind  us — 
it  is  pessimistic  and  tiring — and  French  is  the 
essence  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  do  not 
like  it.  My  college  friends  and  I  hate  everything 
that  is  sad." 

The  stranger  listened  with  obvious  sympathy 
and  approval. 

"  The  world  does  not  seem  stale  or  worn  out 
to  you  ?  "  he  queried. 

"  No  !  No  !  No  !  It  is  so  wonderful  I  cannot 
understand  how  anyone  could  ever  be  sad.  I 
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suppose  it  is.  not  believing  in  God — that  is  the 
only  reason  that  could  make  anyone  really  miser- 
able, but  it  will  soon  be  impossible  not  to  be- 
lieve." 

"  Yes,"  said  his  companion.  "  It  is  strange 
how  anyone  can  ever  have  had  the  delusion  that 
life  is  sad." 

"  Yours  has  been  happy  ?  "  Meirion  ventured. 

"  Very." 

Meirion  waited  a  moment,  as  if  expecting 
more  confidences,  but  since  none  were  forth- 
coming his  mind  reverted  to  the  former  theme. 

"  Do  you  know  a  book  called  c  Omar  Khay- 
yam '  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  there  is  one  verse  in  it  that  just  illus- 
trates what  I  mean."  He  quoted  from  memory. 

O  love !  Could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire. 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits  and  then — 
Remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire. 

Well,  that  is  the  nineteenth  century  all  over — 
to  think  that  it  is  wiser  than  God.  But  I  believe 
the  real  truth  is  that,  if  we  could  mould  the 
world  according  to  our  own  hearts,  it  would  not 
be  nearly  so  fine,  but  that,  as  it  is,  we  may  go  on 
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for  unfathomable  time — until  we  are  archangels 
— finding  it  more  wonderful  every  day.  If  one 
could  have  the  world  Othello  imagined  that  was 
all  '  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,'  it  would 
not  be  so  perfect  as  this." 

His  companion  smiled  ;  he  looked  as  if  he 
could  have  listened  .to  the  boy  much  longer,  but 
Meirion  was  again  intent  upon  his  book. 

It  was  nearly  tea-time  when  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  Mrs.  Lloyd-Davies,  who  opened  the 
door  and  called  in  a  voice  of  consternation  : 
"  Meirion  !  I  want  you  to  go  at  once  for  the 
veterinary  surgeon." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  the  stranger  asked.  "  I  know 
something  of  animals.  Can  I  help  you  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  but  explained 
with  her  innate  Welsh  courtesy  what  was  wrong  ; 
it  was  an  ordinary  farmyard  mishap — one  of  the 
cows  had  calved  a  few  days  previously,  it  had 
seemed  well,  but  now,  suddenly,  appeared  to 
be  dying  ;  the  only  chance  for  it  was  to  bring 
advice  at  once. 

"  I  know  a  good  deal  about  cattle,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  I  will  see  it." 

His  manner  was  so  well-assured  that  Meirion 
did  not  leave,  but  in  some  wonderment  followed 
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him.  It  was  soon  plain  he  knew  what  he  was 
doing ;  he  got  medicine  from  the  farmer's 
stores,  doctored  the  animal  and  relieved  it. 

When  all  was  done  and  the  right  food  given, 
he  washed  himself  and  came  to  the  tea  which 
was  ready. 

Meirion  had  followed  him  all  the  time  and 
watched  him  with  interest ;  he  did  not  himself 
think  that  attending  to  a  cow  was  inconsistent 
either  with  a  student  of  Greek  or  with  a  philo- 
sopher who  believed  the  world  "  an  entire  and 
perfect  chrysolite  "  ;  probably  he  would  have 
thought  that  the  man  who  could  have  his  views 
of  the  universe  disturbed  by  a  sick  cow  must  be 
morbid  to  the  point  of  insanity. 

The  farmer  had  already  complete  confidence 
in  his  guest.  "  Is  the  poor  beast  out  of  danger  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Not  yet.  I  will  stay  in  the  shed  to-night 
and  sleep  on  the  hay." 

"  But "  Meirion  was  beginning  to  protest. 

"  I  am  more  used  to  that  than  a  bed." 

The  meal  once  over,  the  stranger  went  out  to 
the  cowshed.  Meirion  was  following  him  when 
his  mother  grasped  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  said 
in  Welsh  : 
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"  Do  you  think  he  is  right  ?  " 

"  Think  who  is  right  ?  " 

"  That  man  !  He  comes  from  the  sky,  as  it 
were,  and  he  knows  everything.  He  might  be  a 
witch  !  " 

Meirion  coloured.  His  mother's  superstition 
distressed  him,  and  yet  his  own  feeling  taught 
him  to  understand  her ;  he  had  never  met  any- 
one who  had  a  personality  so  inexplicable  and 
curious  as  this  man. 

"  Oh,  no,  mother  !  " 

"  I'd  rather  you  took  the  Bible  out." 

"  Oh,  no  !  " 

"  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  it  will  set  me  at 
rest.  You  shall  have  the  one  we  take  to  chapel." 

She  went  out,  and  returned  bringing  the 
Bible.  Meirion  took  it  almost  shamefacedly, 
but  he  did  not  like  to  dispute  with  her  about 
anything,  even  her  whims,  for  they  were  devoted 
to  each  other.  He  took  the  book  under  his  arm 
and  went  to  the  cowshed  with  a  slow  step,  his 
face  burning ;  the  stranger  glanced  at  him 
as  he  appeared,  and  looked  from  the  boy's  cheeks 
to  the  book. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Do  they  wish  you  to 
exorcise  me  ?  " 
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Meirion  was  startled  into  candour.  "  Some- 
thing like  it,"  he  said. 

"  Because  I  know  what  to  do  for  the  cow  ? 
But  that  is  quite  simple." 

"  You  know  so  many  things,"  said  Meirion, 
almost  as  if  the  accusation  of  witchcraft  had 
been  his  own.  "  You  read  Greek  and  now — 
this " 

"  But  it  is  quite  simple'.  I  read  Greek  because 
I  learnt  it  at  school  and  was  once  an  under- 
graduate at  Oxford.  And  I  understand  cattle 
because  I  was  two  years  on  a  ranch." 

"  You  were  a  cowboy  ?  " 

"  Yes.  In  Texas.  And  the  cowboys  have  to 
doctor  their  own  animals.  There  are  no  veter- 
inary surgeons  on  the  prairie." 

"  You  will  pardon  us  ?  "  said  Meirion. 

"  What  is  there  to  pardon  ?  Your  mother 
sends  me  a  book  I  love.  Well !  Leave  it  here 
and  I  will  read  it.  I  have  a  lantern.  I  will  take 
care  not  to  set  the  shed  on  fire." 

Meirion  left  him  and,  returning  to  the  house, 
told  his  mother. 

"  He's  a  God-fearing  man  ?  "  she  queried. 

"  It  seems  so." 

"  I  always  feel  strange  when  he's  near." 
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"  You  don't  like  him,  mother  ?  " 

"  It's  not  that.  I  like  him  more  than  anyone 
I've  seen  for  many  a  year.  You  understand  what 
I  mean,  Meirion  ?  There  are  people,  both  men 
and  women,  who  have  something  strange  about 
them,  one  feels  they  are  not  like  others,  and  yet 
wherever  they  are  one  wishes  to  be.  You  feel 
that  about  him,  Meirion,  for  since  he  has  come 
you  follow  him  like  a  dog." 

Meirion  coloured,  for  he  knew  that  it  was 
true, 

"  In  my  young  days,"  she  went  on,  "  they  used 
to  say  that  such  people  had  been  touched  by  the 
fairies.  One  mustn't  say  that  now,  I  suppose, 
and  indeed,  the  people  themselves  get  rarer." 

Meirion  went  to  his  room  and,  when  he  had 
undressed,  drew  up  the  blind  and  looked  out. 
The  rain  still  poured  splashing  on  the  stones  of 
the  yard,  and  from  the  aperture  which  served 
as  a  window  to  the  cowhouse  came  the  faint 
gleam  of  a  lantern  ;  the  stranger  was  keeping 
his  vigil.  Meirion  regarded  the  light  with  an 
affection  surprising  to  himself  ;  he  really  could 
not  blame  his  mother  for  what  she  had  said 
concerning  the  stranger  ;  he  could  not  but  feel 
an  attraction — mysterious  and  potent — which 
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drew  him  as  it  were  in  spite  of  himself,  all  the 
more  because  the  man  who  exercised  it  did  so 
unconsciously,  had,  possibly,  no  suspicion  of  his 
power. 

Meirion  stood  a  long  time,  his  eyes  fixed  till 
they  ached,  on  the  beam  of  light.  He  speculated 
concerning  the  stranger.  Who  and  what  could 
he  be  ?  He  had  been  brought  up  at  a  school 
where  they  taught  Greek  and  had  gone  to  Oxford. 
In  himself  he  was  assuredly  a  gentleman. 

Well !  That  meant  a  refined  home  and  culti- 
vated parents.  But  he  had  been  a  lumberman 
in  the  Rockies,  and  a  cowboy  in  Texas !  He 
was  little  more  than  a  tramp  !  What  had  cast 
him  out  to  such  a  life  ?  Was  he  a  ne'er-do-weel, 
an  evil  liver  ?  But  he  had  put  aside  the  beer 
they  offered  him,  saying  he  never  took  it,  and 
he  was  evidently  religious.  Then  had  his  family 
lost  their  money,  had  he  been  cast  out  poor  ? 
But  in  that  case  he  could  have  worked  and 
earned  a  good  position.  He  was  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  capable  ;  he  gave  the  impression  that 
he  could  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 

Perhaps  it  was  some  great  disappointment 
that  had  spoilt  his  life.  He  might  have  lost 
the  woman  he  loved  !  Perhaps  she  had  been 
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faithless  or  had  died,  and  life  had  grown  tedious 
to  him  because  of  the  loss  of  her  ? 

But  then  he  said  that  he  was  happy.  He 
spoke  as  if  he  had  always  been  happy,  looked  like 
one  who  had  nothing  to  regret  !  The  more 
Meirion  reflected,  the  less  he  could  understand. 


CHAPTER   IV 

:^HE  hay  harvest  lasted  four  days  longer  at 
Ty-Mawr.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  Meirion  called  the  stranger  aside,  and  they 
walked  together  on  a  winding  path  which  led 
down  to  the  river  and  along  its  bank.  The  reed- 
warbler  sang,  clinging  to  a  low  bush  by  the 
stream  ;  it  was  a  beautiful  song,  something  like 
a  lark's,  but  fuller  and  richer  :  it  seemed  broken 
into  fragments,  and  each  fragment  had  a  dying 
fall ;  there  was  something  weird  and  romantic 
in  the  song.  The  stranger  bent  forward  to  listen 
with  a  look  of  appreciation,  then  he  turned  to 
Meirion. 

"  Your  home  is  very  beautiful." 

Meirion's  face  brightened.  "  Yes.  You  do 
not  think  it  too  quiet  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  It  seems  populous  com- 
pared with  many  places — the  prairies  or  the 
Rockies." 

"  Well,  my  father  wishes  me  to  ask  you  some- 
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thing.  I  have  been  with  you  more  than  he  has, 
and  he  thinks  it  appropriate  that  I  should  ask. 
He  is  going  to  extend  the  dairy  farm  ;  he  will 
buy  more  cows,  and  he  wants  someone  to  take 
charge  of  the  farm  and  help  him  generally.  My 
brother  is  away  just  now.  He  is  to  stay  a  year 
with  an  uncle  in  Anglesey,  and  my  father  needs 
someone  to  fill  his  place  ;  it  would  be  a  year, 
and  perhaps — if  things  turned  out  suitable — 
permanently.  My  father  will  discuss  the  wages 
with  you  if  you  like  the  idea." 

The  stranger  shook  his  head.  "  You  are  very 
kind,  but  I  would  rather  not." 

"  You  have  a  better  place  ?  " 

"  No  !     I  have  nothing." 

"  Then  why  not  stay  ?  We  would  make  you  at 
home.  We  would  treat  you  like  one  of  the 
family." 

Meirion  pleaded  as  if  he  asked  a  real  favour, 
and  the  stranger  smiled  sympathetically,  but 
again  refused. 

"  I  am  very  grateful,  but  I  do  not  wish  to." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

The  stranger  paused  for  a  moment. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  me  ?  " 

"  None.  But  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  explain. 
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I  am  used  to  a  wild  life  and  a  wild  country ; 
your  farm  is  too  comfortable  for  me  and  too 
peaceable." 

"  You  think  the  wages  would  be  too  small  ?  " 

"  Money  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

There  was  obvious  sincerity  in  what  he  said. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  Meirion  replied.  He  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  sorry  rather  than  surprised  ; 
he  had  gladly  promised  to  lay  his  father's  offer 
before  the  stranger,  but  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  had  not  expected  any  other  issue. 

Before  they  went  to  bed  the  stranger  sought 
out  the  farmer,  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  but 
refused  it  definitely. 

The  next  day  was  the  last  of  the  hay  harvest. 
As  they  were  returning  with  the  last  cart  Meirion 
spoke  timidly  to  the  stranger. 

"  My  father  and  the  men  are  going  to  help 
our  neighbours  at  Coed  Poeth — across  the  valley. 
They  have  begun  their  cutting,  but  could  do  with 
more  help.  Will  you  come  with  us  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Thank  you.  But  I  have  stayed  as  long  as  I 
wish.  I  prefer  to  be  moving  on." 

"  You  are  going  to-morrow  ?  "  Meirion  cried 
in  keen  disappointment. 

"  No  !     Not  to-morrow." 
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"  When  ?  " 

"  I  will  start  to-night.  I  will  take  supper  if  I 
may,  and  then  go." 

"  But  it  is  dark  !  " 

"  What  of  that  ?  " 

"  You  may  not  find  anywhere  to  sleep.  The 
nearest  village  is  four  miles  away." 

"  I  do  not  need  to  sleep  in  a  house.  I  have 
slept  four  nights  in  yours — longer  than  I  wish." 

"  Surely  you  don't  mean  it !  " 

"  Why,  certainly." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  !  "  Meirion  cried  in  genuine 
distress.  "  There  were  so  many  things  I  wished 
to  talk  about.  I  have  felt  you  a  friend  even  in 
these  few  days,  and  now  you  are  going  and  we 
may  never  meet  again." 

The  stranger  seemed  to  hesitate.  "  Would 
you  like  to  come  with  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  With  you  ?     Where  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  wish  to  see  the  country 
and  go  wherever  the  fancy  takes  me.  The  wages 
from  your  father  will  keep  me  a  week  or  more — 
I  need  very  little — and  when  that  is  done  I  can 
find  other  work." 

"  And  I  should  come  with  you— on  a  walking 
tour — on  tramp  ?  " 
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"  If  you  wish." 

"  Very  well.     I  will  ask  my  father's  consent." 

He  did  so  when  they  entered  the  house,  and 
received  permission  to  go  for  two  days,  though 
not  more.  The  farmer  and  his  wife,  however, 
were  astounded  when  they  learnt  that  the  start 
was  to  be  made  at  once. 

"  Why  not  to-morrow  ?  "  Mrs.  Lloyd-Davies 
protested. 

"  I  like  to  be  out  at  night." 

She  looked  dubious  and  as  if  she  would  have 
preferred  to  recall  Meirion's  permission,  but  it 
was  evident  that  he  liked  the  novel  idea,  and 
she  did  not  venture  to  object. 

After  the  evening  meal  they  sat  quiet  for  a 
while.  Meirion  wondered  if  the  stranger  had 
indeed  no  regrets ;  if  he  did  not  feel  some  sad- 
ness at  leaving  behind  this  shelter  which  had 
been  offered  him,  of  turning  his  back  for  ever 
on  all  this  hospitality,  kindness,  and  simple  com- 
fort. He  glanced  at  him,  but  the  man's  face 
was  impassive.  Meirion  felt  again  the  shiver  of 
wonder  he  had  experienced  several  times  before. 

After  about  ten  minutes  he  rose.  "  What 
shall  I  bring  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nothing." 
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"  Oh,  but — I  have  a  knapsack,  you  know." 
"  Well !     If  you  want  it — soap  and  a  towel — 
and  a  hairbrush." 

"  No  night  clothes  ?  " 

"  We  shall  sleep  out." 

"  A  rug  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  too  heavy.     Take  a  thicker 


coat." 


Meirion  was  ready  in  a  few  moments ;  he 
said  good  night  to  his  parents  and  they  set  out. 

It  seemed  a  strange  hour  to  commence  a  walk- 
ing tour,  for  h,e  felt  tired  from  the  day's  work, 
but  in  itself  the  landscape  was  very  beautiful ; 
there  was  clear  moonlight,  the  open  fields  were 
covered  with  dew,  andjihe  moon-rays  glanced  on 
it  till  the  whole  country  seemed  a  sheet  of  silver. 
The  noise  of  the  river  was  very  loud,  but  there 
was  no  other  sound,  and  even  the  light  closing 
of  the  gate  behind  them  seemed  to  make  a 
startling  clang. 

They  turned  on  to  the  high  road  ;  there  was 
no  dew  here,  and  its  white  surface  reflected  the 
heat  absorbed  during  the  day  ;  it  was  the  only 
part  of  the  landscape  that  did  not  seem  fresh  and 
sweet.  As  they  passed  one  of  the  nearer  fields 
there  was  a  whinny  and  a  rush  of  hoofs ;  then 
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the  whinny  came  again,  low  and  excited,  over 
the  hedge.  One  of  the  farm  horses  had  recog- 
nised Meirion's  footstep  and  was  trying  to  reach 
him.  Meirion  went  up  to  the  hedge,  spoke 
affectionately  to  the  dark  silhouette,  and  stroked 
the  soft  muzzle,  then  rejoined  his  companion. 

"  The  animals  are  fond  of  you  ?  "  the  stranger 
remarked. 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  them." 

A  little  farther  on  they  startled  a  night  bird 
which  flew  out,  flapping  and  screaming,  from  a 
grove  of  trees. 

Meirion  was  very  tired  and  his  steps  seemed 
to  wander  over  the  road,  but  he  observed  none 
the  less  the  moonlit  landscape  ;  its  whole  aspect 
was  different  from  that  it  took  by  day :  a  long 
bed  of  white  mist  showed  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  a  thin  sheet  of  mist  was  spread,  as 
level  as  a  coverlet,  over  the  low-lying  fields. 
They  went  on  for  about  a  mile,  then  the  stranger 
said  :  "  You  are  tired.  We  will  rest  here." 

They  had  come  to  a  field  where  the  hay  was 
cut  but  not  gathered  in  and  the  haycocks  were 
standing.  The  stranger  climbed  the  five-barred 
gate  and  made  his  way  to  the  hay.  He  showed 
Meirion  how  to  remove  the  top  covering,  which 
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was  wet  with  the  dew,  and  cover  himself  with 
it  so  as  to  be  protected.  "  We  are  a  fair  height 
above  the  river,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  suppose  the 
mist  will  reach  so  far.  It  is  uncomfortable  if  the 
mist  comes,  but  otherwise  it  is  far  better  to 
sleep  outside." 

He  himself  chose  his  own  place  and,  appa- 
rently, slept  at  once,  for  he  made  no  further 
sound. 

Meirion  lay  awake  for  some  time,  disturbed 
by  the  strangeness  of  his  surroundings.  Over- 
head he  could  see  the  pure  sky,  filled  and  whitened 
with  moonlight ;  the  churr  of  a  nightjar  came 
from  the  woods  ;  and  there  was  always  the 
sound  of  the  river,  a  rhythmical  flow  regular  as 
the  beat  of  a  metronome. 

Meirion's  position  was  uncomfortable,  his 
head  was  too  low,  and  when  he  tried  to  raise  it 
on  his  arm  the  arm  grew  cramped  and  tired  ; 
the  hay  pricked  and  tickled  him.  He  did  not 
find  his  bed  satisfactory,  and  yet  could  not  help 
being  charmed  by  his  surroundings — the  sweet- 
ness and  purity  of  the  night  air,  the  happy  sense 
that  nothing  but  the  limitless  horizon  enclosed 
him,  even  the  flitting  of  the  bats  to  and  fro. 
He  had  the  sense  of  a  ceaseless  tide  of  life  in 
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nature,  flowing  peacefully,  refreshing  itself  as  it 
went.  In  the  open  air  there  are  no  dead  hours. 
Thinking  he  could  never  fall  asleep  in  such 
surroundings,  he  slept.  He  was  wakened  by  the 
dawn  ;  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  light  on 
his  eyelids,  for  there  was  no  light  but  a  kind  of 
ghostly  glimmer.  The  birds  saw  it  and  chirped  ; 
their jioise  was  loud,  shrill,  and  even  discordant, 
but  jubilant.  The  sky  began  to  grow  blue,  then 
the  blue  deepened  till  it  gleamed  like  a  sapphire, 
but  more  beautifully,  because  it  shone  with  its 
own  light ;  faint  clouds  in  the  east  took  a  rosy 
tinge.  The  rooks  woke  and  came  pouring  out 
of  the  tree  tops  with  a  hail  of  jubilant  caws ;  the 
sheep  bleated  on  the  hills  and  cattle  lowed  in 
the  meadows.  All  kinds  of  voices  greeted  each 
other,  from  the  valley  to  the  hill  and  back  again, 
yet,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  dawn  remained 
peaceful.  It  was  unspeakably  fresh  and  pure, 
and  the  colours  in  the  sky  were  more  and  more 
brilliant.  Raising  himself  on  one  arm,  Meirion 
saw  that  all  the  mist  along  the  river  was  tinted 
rosy  red.  Then  there  came  a  sudden  dazzling 
of  white  ;  it  was  the  sun  at  last,  and  his  rays 
pierced  the  fir  trees  and  shone  on  the  wet  moun- 
tain side.  Meirion  raised  his  hands  to  shield  his 
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eyes,  and,  when  he  removed  them,  the  world 
was  transformed  ;  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the 
valley  there  were  depths  of  cool  purple  shadow, 
where  every  rock  and  tree  seemed  to  stand  sepa- 
rate and  still ;  on  the  sunny  side  all  sparkled  and 
flashed,  and  the  scent  of  the  thyme  mingled  with 
the  dew.  He  even  thought  he  detected  as  the 
wind  changed,  blowing  up  the  valley  instead  of 
down,  the  faint,  far-off  breath  of  the  sea. 

He  turned  to  look  for  his  companion,  but 
could  see  at  the  first  glance  only  the  tumbled 
hay  where  he  had  spent  the  night ;  a  moment 
after  he  caught  sight  of  the  tall  figure  coming 
towards  him  in  a  dazzle  of  sunlight. 

"  Have  you  slept  well  ?  "  the  stranger  asked. 

"  Very  well.  And  I  waken  up  so  much  fresher 
than  usual." 

He  did  indeed  feel  as  if  there  were  elixir  in 
his  veins. 

"  It  is  the  open  air,"  his  companion  said 
simply. 

He  led  the  way  to  the  road.  The  noise  of 
rooks  was  still  loud,  but  the  other  sounds  of  the 
morning  had  died  away  into  quietness ;  the 
trees  which  hung  over  them  were  dewy,  even 
the  road  had  lost  its  heat  and  was  fresh  and  cool. 
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"  What  shall  we  do  now  ?  "  Meirion  asked, 
feeling  keenly  conscious  that  he  was  hungry. 
"  We  will  bathe  and  then  have  breakfast." 
A  little  farther  on  the  river  turned  towards 
the  road  ;  the  shallow  brown  water  slipped  over 
the  stones.  The  stranger  climbed  down  to  a 
little  path  by  the  stream,  then  walked  on  to  a 
thick  screen  of  trees  sufficient  to  hide  them  from 
any  chance  passer-by.  Standing  on  the  bank, 
he  undressed.  Meirion  hesitated  a  moment ; 
pure  as  a  girl,  he  was  modest  as  a  girl,  and  shrank 
from  uncovering  himself  before  a  stranger,  but, 
after  a  moment,  he  followed  the  elder  man's 
example.  When  he  was  stripped  he  shivered 
momentarily,  for  at  that  hour  the  water  looked 
uninviting,  but  his  companion  was  already  in 
the  stream  and  he  plunged  after  him.  The  first 
shock  was  severe,  but  he  soon  felt  the  pleasure 
of  bathing  in  the  living  water  instead  of  in  his 
own  room,  and  the  very  chill  of  it,  fresh  from 
the  mountains,  was  a  tonic.  As  he  looked  up  he 
noted  his  companion's  form  ;  it  was  finely  built, 
well  knit,  and  so  athletic  as  to  suggest  some 
classical  statue  ;  in  his  face  the  stranger  was  not 
handsome,  but  in  form  he  might  have  posed  for  a 
river  god — all  vigour,  beauty,  and^subtle  strength. 
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One  thing  struck  Meirion  with  surprise.  On 
his  companion's  neck  there  was  the  scar  of  a 
large  wound  ;  it  did  not  look  like  a  surgical  cut, 
for  it  was  irregular  and  jagged,  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  the  fine  cut  of  the  lancet ;  it  had 
evidently  been  a  deep  wound,  and  looked  as  if 
someone  had  struck  a  savage,  even  a  murderous, 
blow  at  the  great  artery  in  the  neck  and  missed 
by  the  tenth  of  an  inch. 

A  moment  later  the  two  had  emerged  from 
the  water.  Meirion  had  previously  unfastened 
the  towel  from  his  knapsack,  and  he  caught  at 
it  now.  But  his  companion  took  a  handful  of 
moss  and  rubbed  himself  dry ;  it  was  done 
deftly,  as  if  after  much  practice. 

"  Do  you  often  do  that  ?  "  Meirion  asked. 

"Very  often.  Only  the  English  moss  is  not 
so  good  as  what  I  used  to  find  in  the  Rockies. 
Still,  it  is  something." 

They  turned  back  to  the  road,  and  Meirion 
felt  increasingly  that  he  was  hungry.. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  village  ?  "  the  stranger 
asked. 

"  Two  miles,  or  two  and  a  half." 

"  Well,  we'll  see  if  we  can  get  breakfast  from 
one  of  these  cottages." 
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They  had  come  within  sight  of  a  few  white- 
washed cottages  with  thatched  roofs,  the  thatch 
green  with  patches  of  moss ;  even  ferns  and 
stray  weeds  grew  on  it. 

Meirion  knew  the  people,  and  he  felt  diffident 
of  descending  on  them  in  that  way  ;  he  waited 
to  see  what  his  companion  would  do.  The 
stranger  went  to  the  door  of  the  nearest  and 
asked  for  food  ;  they  brought  a  portion  of  a 
large  loaf,  some  meat  and  cheese,  and  the  stranger 
paid  for  it.  Meirion  was  glad  to  see  him  do 
that. 

His  companion  rejoined  him  and  showed  him 
the  food.  "  There  is  plenty  for  us  both,"  he 
said. 

"  We  shall  hardly  need  so  much  ?  "  Meirion 
asked  in  astonishment. 

"  I  think  so.  A  night  in  the  open  air  makes 
one  hungry,  and  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
we  have  another  meal." 

A  little  beyond  the  cottages  a  tiny  stream 
flowed  down  from  a  field  and  over  a  mossed 
wooden  spout ;  it  was  the  spring  where  the  vil- 
lage children  filled  their  cans.  Close  by  lay  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  The  stranger  seated  himself 
and  took  from  his  coat  a  little  horn  drinking-cup. 
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"  I  have  no  cup,"  said  Meirion. 

"  We  can  both  use  this." 

He  filled  it  and  gave  it  first  to  Meirion,  then 
washed  and  filled  it  again  for  himself. 

"  I  have  never  cared  for  wine,"  he  said.  "  But 
I  like  to  drink  my  water  fresh  from  the  stream. 
There  is  so  much  vital  force  in  it  when  one 
does." 

He  cut  the  bread  and  meat  with  his  clasp 
knife  and  they  enjoyed  their  meal.  When  they 
went  on  again  the  stir  of  life  was  already  begin- 
ning in  the  villages,  and  the  blue  wood-smoke 
was  rising  above  the  thatch. 

"  There  is  one  thing,"  said  Meirion  hesi- 
tatingly, "  that  I  should  like  to  ask  you." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  When  we  were  bathing  I  saw  a  scar  on  your 
neck.  It  looked  like  a  cut — a  wound — not  an 
accident." 

"  It  was  a  wound,  and  it  was  meant  to  kill 
me." 

"  Oh !  " 

Meirion's  exclamation  was  almost  as  much  at 
the  stranger's  calmness  as  at  the  fact  itself. 
"  Who  did  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Someone  I  met  on  the  road.  We  had  been 
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together  a  month  or  more.  I  had  a  hundred 
dollars  in  my  belt  and  he  knew  it,  or  at  least  he 
guessed  it.  He  tried  to  steal  the  money,  but 
was  unable  to  rip  up  the  belt,  I  had  felt  his 
fingers  when  I  slept,  and  knew  what  he  was 
after.  Then  the  next  day  it  happened." 

"  Why  didn't  you  leave  him  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  wild  part  of  the  country,  and  I 
could  not  have  got  away  without  giving  him  his 
chance.  He  had  a  revolver  and  I  had  none.  I 
knew  he  meant  to  murder  me,  but  I  did  not 
like  to  do  the  only  wise  thing." 

"  What  was  that  ?  " 

"  Murder  him  first." 

Meirion  shivered.    "  How  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  We  were  taking  our  dinner.  I  had  stooped 
to  drink,  and  he  stabbed  me  with  his  clasp  knife 
— one  like  this."  The  stranger  touched  his 
pocket. 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  I  fell  down  and  pretended  to  be  dead.  He 
took  my  belt,  kicked  my  body  aside,  and  left 
me.  He  thought  himself  safe,  for  it  was  a  place 
where  no  one  need  have  passed  for  a  month." 

"  Did  someone  come  ?  " 

"  No." 
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"  Then  how  did  you  escape  ?  " 

"  When  he  had  gone  I  put  up  my  hand  to  the 
wound  and  held  the  edges  together.  Then  with 
gum  from  a  tree  I  covered  it  so  that  it  could  not 
bleed — the  Indians  used  the  gum  as  a  styptic, 
and  they  had  taught  me.  I  was  very  faint,  but 
when  the  bleeding  stopped  I  managed  to  get  on 
my  feet  and  walk  to  the  road  where  the  mail 
would  pass." 

"  And  did  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Not  that  night,  but  the  next  morn- 
ing." 

"  You  waited  all  night  ?  " 

"  There  was  nothing  else  to  do,  and  so  long 
as  the  bleeding  was  stanched  I  did  not  mind." 

"  They  saved  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.  They  took  me  to  a  hospital  in  the 
nearest  town.  I  was  laid  up  some  time,  but  I 
recovered." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  man  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  of  him  again." 

"  The  police  did  not  find  him  ?  " 

"  I  never  told  them.  No  one  knew  how  it 
happened." 

"  But  what  would  they  think  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  that  it  was  a  quarrel." 
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"  You  never  mentioned  the  robbery  ?  " 

"  No.    I  did  not  want  the  man  captured." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I  had  broken  bread  with  him  and  I  liked 
him." 

"  Liked  him  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  he  was  a  murderer  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;  but  he  was  quite  attractive  in 
other  ways." 

"  Attractive  ?     A  murderer  ?  " 

"  Yes,  why  not  ?  " 

Meirion  stood  still,  literally  petrified  with 
astonishment ;  then  he  moved  on  slowly. 

"  Did  it  not  occur  to  you,"  he  asked,  "  that 
you  ought  to  protect  other  people — innocent 
people,  whom  this  man  might  treat  in  the  same 
way  ?  " 

"  Hardly  !  You  see,  people  there  must  look 
out  for  themselves.  There  are  many  men  who 
would  take  a  life  for  a  hundred  dollars." 

"  What  was  he  like  ?  " 

"  Handsome  and  interesting,  not  educated, 
but  interesting  and  kind." 

"  Kind,  when  he  did  that  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  was  kind  in  other  ways ;  he  did 
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not  kill  out  of  bad  blood  or  for  the  sake  of  kill- 
ing.   It  was  only  to  get  the  money." 

Meirion  felt  his  companion  beyond  him.  To 
forgive  your  enemy  is  one  thing,  but  to  describe 
your  would-be  murderer  as  on  the  whole  kind 
and  attractive  seemed  a  calmness  too  great  for 
humanity.  Meirion  admired  it,  but  it  made  his 
blood  run  cold. 
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'TpHEY  had  reached  the  next  village  by  then. 
It  was  a  pretty  quiet  place,  with  rose- 
covered  houses  and  yew  trees  clipped  in  strange 
shapes.  In  the  midst  stood  a  very  old  church — 
Norman — of  grey  stone,  with  a  mossed  grave- 
yard round  it,  and  beyond  the  church  a  cross 
road  turned  into  deep  woods. 

"  Is  this  way  interesting  ?  "  the  stranger 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  Meirion  replied.  "  It  is  one  of  my 
favourite  walks.  It  leads  high  up  and  then  down 
to  the  sea — you  get  lovely  views." 

"  We  will  go  then." 

It  was  still  very  quiet  in  the  woods,  and  there 
was  no  sound  except  for  a  swiftly  running 
stream. 

"  Are  there  trout  in  the  water  ?  "  the  stranger 
asked. 

Meirion  signified  assent.  "  But  we  are  not 
allowed  to  fish,"  he  explained. 
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Close  beside  them  was  a  gap  in  the  wood,  and 
the  white  morning  beams  fell  through  and 
glistened  on  the  wet  flowers,  on  the  purple 
richness  of  the  foxglove,  and  the  crimson  purple 
of  the  wild  geranium. 

The  stranger  pointed  them  out  to  Meirion. 
"  If  human  beings  could  wear  attire  like  that," 
he  said ;  "  but  our  colours  are  so  seldom  beautiful, 
and  even  when  they  are  they  will  not  look  at 
the  sun — they  fade  so  swiftly,  but  richness  such 
as  that  foxglove — never  !  " 

"  You  love  Nature  ?  "  said  Meirion. 

"  Yes.  And  I  have  been  in  countries  where 
flowers  grow  by  square  miles.  You  should  see 
California  in  the  spring.  I  am  sorry  they  will 
not  let  us  fish  in  your  streams.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  that  seem  strange  to  me  when  I  return 
to  England — in  America  everything  is  so  free." 

"  We  can  fish  if  you  like,"  said  Meirion. 
"  There  is  a  lake  on  the  hills  over  there,"  he 
pointed  as  he  spoke.  "  It  is  about  six  miles  away, 
and  it  is  not  preserved.  There  are  no  trout, 
but  there  are  other  fish — good  ones." 

"  Well.    Let  us  go." 

"  But  we  have  no  rod  !  " 

"  Perhaps  we  can  borrow  one  on  the  way — if 
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not,  it  is  always  possible  to  contrive  some- 
thing." 

Their  footsteps  startled  a  pair  of  green  wood- 
peckers which  flew  across  the  ray  of  sunlight  in 
the  road,  their  green  bodies  appearing  burnished 
as  if  with  gold,  and  the  red  head  of  the  male 
distinct  as  a  scarlet  flame. 

They  emerged  from  the  wood  as  the  road 
ascended  ;  the  hedges  ceased  and  gave  place  to 
moss-  and  lichen-covered  stone  walls ;  the  yellow 
stonecrop  grew  abundantly,  and  the  whole  plant 
glistened  as  if  made  of  fairy  gold.  The  wild 
thyme  was  everywhere,  growing  in  fragrant  mats 
close  to  the  ground,  and,  though  it  was  too  early 
for  the  heather,  there  was,  here  and  there  among 
the  stones,  a  tuft  of  crimson  heath  ;  the  sky 
was  cloudless,  and  every  plant,  even  the  slightest 
tuft  of  flowering  grass,  had  a  new  value  outlined 
against  the  pure  sky.  As  the  day  advanced 
quantities  of  butterflies  appeared,  whole  crowds 
of  tiny  blue  ones,  a  perfect  galaxy  at  a  time 
hung  hovering  round  some  favourite  flower ; 
there  were  tortoiseshells,  red  admirals,  and 
peacocks,  as  gorgeously  attired  as  eastern  mon- 
archs,  with  great  crimson  wings,  a  blue  spot  on 
the  corner  of  each.  Grasshoppers  were  shrilling 
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all  around,  and  now  and  again  one,  more  emerald- 
green  than  the  grass,  jerked  himself  across  their 
way.  The  air  was  unfathomably  fresh  and  pure  ; 
it  had  no  faintest  breath  of  smoke  in  it,  not  even 
the  sweet-scented  wood  smoke  of  the  cottage 
fires ;  it  was  filled  with  the  breath  of  honeysuckle 
and  thyme,  and,  distantly  but  unmistakably,  with 
the  scent  of  the  sea. 

Behind  them  they  saw  the  wooded  valley  they 
had  just  left,  the  larch-covered  slopes  which 
bounded  it,  the  river  lying  clear  and  plain,  and 
beyond  it  were  group  after  group  of  hills,  long 
flights  of  mountains  that  seemed  to  rest  on  the 
earth  like  a  vision,  a  faint  haze  of  palest  blue 
and  softest  grey,  looking  far  more  ethereal  than 
the  sapphire  of  the  sky. 

The  stranger  pointed  to  one  which  rose  with 
twin  peaks,  both  blue.  "  What  is  that  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Plynlymmon." 

There  was  an  inexpressible  peace  over  the 
whole  scene,  and  the  mountains  more  than  any 
other  portion  seemed  serenity  itself. 

"  They  look  like  hills  whose  spirits  are  asleep," 
said  the  stranger. 

Meirion  glanced  at  him  curiously. 
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"  You  have  not  heard  the  expression  !  It  is 
an  Indian  one.  They  divide  mountains  into  two 
kinds — those  whose  spirits  are  awake  and  those 
whose  spirits  are  asleep.  Do  you  know  the  Alps  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  in  Switzerland." 

"  Well ;  they  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
mountains  whose  spirits  are  awake  ;  they  have 
violent  torrents,  summits  which  seem  to  change 
almost  before  your  eyes,  needle-like  rocks,  land- 
slips ;  when  you  see  them  from  a  distance  they 
look  as  active  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  the  hills 
whose  spirits  are  asleep  are  like  these — all  tran- 
quillity and  blue  air,  nothing  but  peace." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Meirion. 

They  had  climbed  still  higher,  and  were 
within  sight  of  the  sea.  Meirion  pointed  it  out — 
a  great  sheet  of  turquoise,  so  calm  that  no 
ripple  or  wrinkle  could  be  seen.  At  one  point 
of  the  coast  there  was  a  low  green  hill  with  what 
seemed  a  column  on  its  summit.  Meirion 
showed  it  to  his  companion.  "  You  see  that  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  My  college  is  just  there,  beyond  that.  It  is 
built  on  ground  that  was  sacred  in  the  time  of 
the  Druids." 

"  The  hill  has  a  strange  shape,"  his  companion 
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remarked.     "  It  looks  like  a  long  bank  running 
inwards." 

"  That  is  just  what  it  is.  The  whole  district 
was  once  covered  with  ice,  and  that  hill  was 
the  terminal  moraine  of  a  vast  glacier  which 
came  from  Plynlymmon.  My  geologist  friends 
tell  me  that  in  those  days  these  hills — many  of 
them — were  as  high  as  the  Alps." 

"  They  look  as  if  they  remembered  it." 

"  And  there  is  a  British  camp  on  that  hill. 
You  can  see  the  terraces  when  you  are  close  to. 
No  one  knows  why  it  was  made — whether  for  a 
refuge  in  times  of  war,  or  because  the  valleys 
were  so  full  of  wolves  that  they  had  to  drive 
the  herds  up  to  shelter  at  night.  It  is  strange, 
isn't  it,  to  think  that  even  those  times  were  quite 
recent  compared  with  the  glaciers." 

"  One  loves  the  earth  for  being  old,"  said  the 
stranger  musingly. 

They  had  reached  a  little  wayside  inn,  white- 
washed and  with  an  extraordinary  sign  represent- 
ing a  red  cow  ;  the  cow  was  so  stiff  and  yet  so 
wavering  in  its  outline  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  copied  from  a  cow  of  red  sandstone,  much 
weathered  by  many  storms.  Close  beside  the 
inn  a  cart  track  led  across  the  hills. 
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"  That  is  the  way  to  the  lake,"  said  Meirion. 
"  Perhaps  we  could  borrow  a  fishing-rod  from 
the  landlord  of  the  inn." 

The  man,  a  jolly  red-faced  person,  who 
seemed  curiously  out  of  place  in  that  landscape, 
came  to  the  door  and  nodded  to  Meirion.  The 
stranger  proffered  their  request.  It  was  listened 
to  courteously  and  instantly  granted  ;  the  land- 
lord then  volunteered  to  give  bait.  They  took 
both  the  rod  and  the  bait,  and  set  out  along  the 
cart  road.  There  were  scanty  crops  of  oats>  for 
the  soil  on  the  uplands  was  thin  and  poor  ;  there 
were  a  few  poppies,  and  the  corn  mangold  was 
already  beginning  to  show  its  yellow.  After  the 
fields  they  came  to  a  wooden  fence  and  then  a 
kind  of  moorland — all  bracken,  turf,  and  wild 
thyme ;  there  were  rabbits  everywhere,  and 
cows  were  feeding.  In  the  midst,  on  the  highest 
point  for  miles  around,  there  stood  a  huge 
granite  stone.  The  stranger  laid  his  hand 
upon  it. 

"  How  did  this  come  here  ?  " 

"  No  one  knows.  They  say  it  is  a  Druid 
stone,  but  there  is  no  inscription.  You  see,  the 
glacier  cannot  have  brought  it  for  it  is  built  up, 
there  is  a  kind  of  pedestal  for  it  to  stand  on,  but 
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it  seems  too  vast  for  any  human  being  to  have 
moved.  The  country  legend  is  that  there  was  a 
great  giant  once,  so  huge  that  he  could  wade  all 
the  way  to  Ireland  no  more  than  knee  deep,  and 
when  he  was  standing  on  the  hill  with  the 
column — Pendinas — he  felt  two  pebbles  in  his 
shoes  ;  they  troubled  him  so  that  he  kicked  them 
out,  one  to  the  north  and  one  to  the  south,  and 
the  one  to  the  south  was  this.  I  do  not  think 
that  probable." 

The  stranger  smiled.    "  Hardly  !  " 

They  reached  the  lake  and  settled  down  to 
fish.  It  was  not  a  large  extent  of  water  ;  it  lay 
in  a  hollow  of  the  upland  with  rocky  fragments 
scattered  round  and  a  great  brow  of  rocks  over 
it  at  one  end  ;  a  few  trees  had  been  planted  or 
planted  themselves,  but  they  were  mere  striplings, 
bent  with  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  nearly 
all  dead.  The  spot  might  have  been  melancholy 
on  any  other  day,  but  not  then  ;  the  sky  was  so 
intensely  blue  that  even  the  shallow  lake  reflected 
it,  and  quantities  of  crimson  heath  grew  among 
the  stones. 

"  Will  you  try  first,  or  shall  I  ?  "  asked  the 
stranger. 

"  You  first,"  said  Meirion. 
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It  was  evident  that  he  was  a  practised  angler  ; 
he  stationed  himself  where  the  rocks  cast  a  deep 
shadow  over  the  water,  deftly  affixed  his  bait  and 
flung  it.  Several  good-sized  fish  were  landed  in 
a  short  time. 

Meirion  looked  at  them  with  respect.  "  I 
didn't  know  there  were  any  so  big,"  he  remarked. 

When  his  companion  had  taken  half  a  dozen, 
he  handed  the  rod  to  Meirion  who  took  his  turn, 
but  had  no  luck  and  soon  laid  it  aside.  The 
stranger  was  lying  in  the  wild  thyme,  and 
Meirion  stretched  himself  beside  him. 

"  You  are  a  good  angler,"  he  said. 

"  I  have  had  much  practice." 

Meirion  summoned  his  courage  for  a  great 
effort.  "  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  you  would  tell  me 
your  story." 

The  stranger  was  silent  a  minute.  "  There  is 
no  story,"  he  said,  then. 

"  But  there  must  be." 

"  I  have  loved  wandering  ever  since  I  can 
remember — that  is  all." 

"  You  will  not  tell  me,"  said  Meirion  in  dis- 
appointment. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  there  is  to  tell  except  my 
name,  which  I  would  rather  not  mention — my 
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father  would  dislike  a  son  of  his  to  be  known  as  a 
tramp." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  Meirion  waited 
expectant,  then  he  began  and  told  his  story  with 
that  simplicity  which  he  used  in  everything. 

"  I  am — or  perhaps  I  should  say  I  was  (for  I 
don't  know  if  my  father  is  still  living),  the  son  of 
a  clergyman  in  Norfolk.  We  were  not  wealthy, 
but  we  belonged  to  a  good  family,  and  one  of  my 
uncles  had  a  small  estate.  From  my  boyhood 
I  had  always  a  passion  for  the  open  air,  I  loved 
to  be  free  and  to  wander  away  by  myself.  I 
adored  my  mother,  but  did  not  care  for  my 
father,  and  he  had  very  little  affection  for  me  ; 
I  know  there  is  a  superstition  that  parents  always 
love  their  children,  but  there  are  exceptions,  and 
he  was  one,  at  least  I  have  every  reason  to  think 
so.  He  loved  my  mother,  but  I  think  he  was 
jealous  of  me  and  felt  me  as  a  rival.  My  mother 
was  delicate,  and,  in  some  way  I  cannot  explain, 
I  was  sure  she  had  not  long  to  live  ;  no  one  had 
told  me  so,  neither  she  nor  my  father,  but  in  my 
heart  of  hearts  I  felt  it  and,  because  I  loved  her 
so  dearly,  did  not  wish  to  leave  home.  My  father 
insisted,  however,  that  I  should  be  sent  to  a 
public  school,  and  I  went  to  Rugby.  I  was  fond 
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of  reading  and  study,  but  I  did  not  care  for  the 
restraint  of  school  life,  and  I  was  always  grieving 
for  my  mother  ;  it  was  like  an  obsession  to  me — 
the  idea  that  she  was  dying  and  that  they  would 
not  send  till  it  was  too  late  ;  I  dreamt  of  it  every 
night.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  I  ran  away 
from  school.  I  begged  my  way  from  Rugby 
home,  telling  people  I  was  going  to  see  my  mother 
who  was  ill,  and  they  helped  me.  When  I 
reached  home  my  mother  was  no  worse  than 
customary,  and  you  may  imagine  the  reception 
my  father  gave  me.  My  mother  did  what  she 
could  and  begged  that  I  might  remain  at  home  ; 
I  think  that  she  too  would  have  liked  to  keep  me 
with  her  while  she  could,  but  my  father  was 
obdurate.  This  time  he  determined  to  send  me 
beyond  the  possibility  of  coming  home,  and  I 
was  despatched  to  a  school  in  Scotland — near 
St.  Andrew's.  He  thought  that,  with  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  England  between  us,  I 
could  not  repeat  my  escapade,  but  I  did  ;  again 
I  ran  away,  and  again  I  reached  home,  half 
starved  and  my  feet  bleeding,  but  resolute  to  see 
my  mother." 

"  How  old  were  you  ?  "  asked  Meirion. 

"  Twelve." 
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'•"  Only  twelve  !     Not  more  than  that !     How 
did  you  find  your  way  ?  " 

"  I  ascertained  on  an  atlas  the  names  of  the 
towns  I  should  have  to  pass  through,  and  then 
asked  my  way  from  one  to  another." 

"  You  must  have  suffered." 

"  Very  much.  My  feet  got  blistered,  the 
blisters  broke  and  they  bled  ;  my  boots  were 
torn.  It  was  very  bad,  limping  on  sore  feet.  I 
was  not  used  to  suffering  then,  and  I  remember 
thinking  that  I  should  die  of  the  pain." 

"  But  you  kept  on  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  what  happened  ?  " 

"  The  same  thing.  My  mother  wept  over  me 
and  begged  that  I  might  have  a  tutor  and  re- 
main where  I  was,  but  my  father  was  determined 
to  conquer  me.  It  was  very  difficult  to  find  a 
school  to  take  me  since  I  had  twice  run  away,  but 
my  masters  had  nothing  else  against  me,  and  my 
father  was  at  last  successful  in  his  search.  Then 
I  gave  it  up." 

"  You  stayed  there  ?  " 

"  Yes.    He  had  conquered  me,  and  I  stayed." 

"  And  your  mother  ?  " 

"  The  thing  happened  that  I  had  always  been 
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afraid  of — she  died  in  her  sleep,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  send." 

"  And  afterwards  ?  " 

"  I  stayed  at  school  till  I  was  eighteen  and 
then  went  to  Oxford." 

He  seemed  about  to  break  off,  but  Meirion 
prompted  him.  "  Did  you  take  your  degree  ?  " 

"  No  !  I  quarrelled  with  my  father  and  went 
away — finally." 

"  How  was  that  ?  " 

"  He  wished  me  to  enter  the  ministry  and  I 
could  not.  It  was  not  that  I  lacked  religion,  but 
I  could  not  bear  that  kind  of  life  ;  I  did  not  wish 
to  be  composed,  to  live  always  in  one  place,  un- 
eventful days.  He  asked  me  what  I  wished  to 
do.  I  could  not  say.  Then  he  ordered  me  to 
enter  the  Church  or  to  leave  his  doors  and  never 
return.  I  had  no  money,  and  I  could  not  go 
back  to  my  University.  I  might  have  asked  my 
uncle's  help — he  was  far  less  stern  than  my 
father,  and  very  fond  of  me — but  I  was  too 
proud." 

"  It  was  a  dreadful  position,"  said  Meirion  in 
low  tones.  "  How  cruel  your  father  was !  " 

"  I  thought  him  so  then,  not  now." 

"  It  was  cruel." 
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"  He  acted  according  to  his  character.  He 
did  not  love  me,  and  I  bear  him  no  grudge.  I 
do  not  see  why  fathers  should  love  their  children 
on  compulsion.  We  were  different,  that  was  all." 

Again  Meirion  stared  at  him  with  a  sort  of 
stupefaction,  and  he  resumed  his  story. 

"  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  I  had  decided 
what  to  do.  I  walked  to  Liverpool,  buying  my 
food  on  the  way  with  what  money  I  had,  and 
went  round  the  ships  asking  to  be  taken  on  as  a 
sailor  ;  that  was  no  use,  but,  because  I  had  the 
airs  and  manner  of  a  gentleman,  they  offered  me 
the  post  of  steward.  I  took  it  and  reached 
America.  I  set  out  on  foot  across  the  continent 
to  the  west ;  sometimes  I  helped  in  harvesting 
or  berry  picking ;  sometimes  I  '  beat '  the 
trains.  I  often  received  hospitality,  freely  and 
kindly  given,  and  at  last  I  reached  the  Rockies 
and  worked  as  a  lumberman." 

"  But  you  went  afterwards  to  Texas  ?  " 

"  To  a  good  many  places." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  they  were  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  is  not  hard  to  remember.  I  was  two 
years  in  the  Rockies.  For  one  year  I  worked  as  a 
lumberman  felling  trees,  taking  them  down  the 
rivers  in  rafts,  then  I  turned  a  hunter  of  bear 
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and  white-tail  deer.  After  that  I  went  to  Texas 
and  was  two  years  on  a  ranch  ;  I  liked  the  prairie 
life  almost  as  much  as  the  mountains,  though  not 
quite,  but  it  was  very  wild  and  free.  Perhaps 
you  will  smile  at  my  illustration,  but  I  have  been 
in  districts  so  lonely  that  I  have  walked  out  with 
nothing  on  but  a  hat." 

"  And  after  Texas  ?  " 

"  I  got  a  longing  for  civilisation  again  and 
wanted  some  books.  I  had,  as  you  may  imagine, 
very  few  where  I  was.  I  took  the  money  I  had 
saved  and  went  to  the  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity." 

Meirion  was  startled,  it  seemed  such  a  sudden 
change. 

"  Were  you  long  there  ?  " 

"  Nearly  two  sessions — eighteen  months  in 
actual  time." 

"  You  liked  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.  There  were  people  of  all  kinds.  They 
were  less  surprised  to  see  a  cowboy  than  Oxford 
would  have  been.  I  found  I  had  not  forgotten 
much  of  my  classics." 

"  Didn't  you  think  of  settling  down  and 
choosing  some  other  employment  ?  " 

"  I  had  thought  of  it  when  I  went  there,  but 
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I  soon  found  it  would  not  do.  The  wild  life 
called  to  me  and  I  could  not  resist.  Civilisation 
tired  me  and  I  loved  Nature.  Nor  did  I  care  to 
mix  with  others.  I  had  lost  the  habit  of  what 
the  scientists  call  gregariousness." 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  had  grown  to  love  the  Californian 
climate,  so  the  same  month  I  left  Leland  Stan- 
ford I  went  to  a  fruit  farm  and  worked  there  a 
year  and  a  half.  Then,  I  cannot  tell  why,  I  took 
a  fancy  for  the  sea,  and  went  as  an  able-bodied 
seaman.  I  crossed  the  Pacific  to  Japan  ;  from 
Japan  I  went  to  Constantinople  and  changed  to 
a  steamer  doing  a  Levantine  and  Mediterranean 
trade.  I  came  across  the  Italian  fishermen  and 
liked  their  way  of  life,  so  I  settled  down  at  the 
Bay  of  Sorrento  near  Naples  and  stayed  a  year. 
The  country  all  round  is  very  beautiful — full  of 


romance." 


"  And  why  did  you  leave  it  ?  " 

"  Because  for  one  thing  there  were  too  many 
people.  Everywhere  in  Europe  there  are  too 
many  people.  I  wished  to  get  back  into  the 
wilds.  Also — there  was  a  woman." 

Meirion  paused,  and  then  asked  diffidently  : 
"  She  loved  you  ?  " 
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"  Yes." 

"  You  did  not  want  her  love  ?  " 

"  No  !   I  went  away." 

"  You  did  not  care  for  her  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  cared  for  any  woman." 

"  But  weren't  you  sorry  for  her  ?  " 

"  She  had  other  lovers.  She  married  one  of 
them  a  month  after  I  left." 

"  I  suppose  that  made  you  feel  woman's 
affection  not  worth  having  ?  " 

"  No  !  Why  should  it  ?  To  marry  someone 
else  was  the  best  thing  she  could  do.  If  she 
wanted  love,  why  not  take  it  ?  Where  is  the 
good  of  regretting  anything  ?  " 

Again  Meirion  was  stupefied.  He  knew  not 
which  to  be  most  amazed  at,  the  man's  sympathy 
with  other  people,  or  his  perfect  detachment 
from  them. 

They  were  both  silent  for  some  moments, 
then  Meirion  said  :  "  Please  finish  the  tale." 

"  There  is  very  little  more.  I  made  my  way 
to  South  Africa  and  enlisted  in  the  Cape  Mounted 
Police,  but  I  did  not  like  the  duties  and  left  them 
after  six  months.  I  went  back  to  California  and 
became  a  schoolmaster." 

"  A  what  ?  "  said  Meirion  in  amazement. 
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"  A  schoolmaster  in  a  little  up-country  school. 
Why  not  ?  I  had  been  to  two  universities — 
Oxford  and  Leland  Stanford.  They  thought 
more  of  Leland  Stanford  out  there." 

"  Did  you  teach  long  ?  " 

"  No.  I  liked  the  children,  but  I  did  not  care 
for  what  I  had  to  teach.  I  think  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  care  for  nothing  later  than  Greek. 
I  am  very  indifferent  to  everything  that  has 
called  itself  civilisation  since.  I  decided  to  go 
back  to  the  Rockies,  but  the  feeling  came  to  me 
that  I  should  like  to  see  England  again  (I  had 
been  away  for  twelve  years),  and  find  out  if  my 
father  still  lived,  so  I  worked  my  way  over  to 
Liverpool,  and  walked  here." 

"  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  Norfolk  !  " 

"  After  twelve  years  one  need  not  be  in  a 
hurry." 

"  What  made  you  think  of  Wales  ?  " 

"  It  is  quieter  than  England,  and  I  do  not  like 
cities ;  there  are  no  words  to  say  how  I  hate 
them  :  places  for  making  the  most  worthless 
dross  on  earth — that  is  money,  where  the  sky  is 
black  and  one  never  really  sees  the  sun.  I  cannot 
bear  them." 

Meirion  was  musing  deeply  and  they  lay 
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silent  for  a  while,  watching  the  pure  sky  and 
the  sunlight  picking  out  shades  of  grey  and 
purple  on  the  hills,  or  sparkling  on  the  granite  of 
the  rocks  around. 

"  You  have  never  heard  from  your  father  ?  " 
"  I  could  not.  He  has  had  no  chance  of 
knowing  where  I  was,  but  in  any  case  it  would 
have  been  useless — he  is  inflexible.  I  have  been 
very  happy.  I  have  lived  every  day  of  my  life 
for  these  twelve  years,  and  they  have  gone  only 
too  swiftly." 

"  You  have  had  no  career  !  " 
"  What  is   a   career  ?     I  have  had   the   best 
earth   has   to   give — a   pure   sky   and    belief    in 
God." 

"  Why  did  you  not  write  to  your  uncle  ?  " 
"  I  was  too  well  content.     It  has  not  been 
pride  which  has  kept  me  away  all  these  years ; 
it   was   pride   in   the   beginning,    but   I    stayed 
because  I  liked  the  life." 

"  And  you  never  wished  to  return  to  culture  ?  " 
"  As  I  have  told  you  I  tried  it  twice — at  Le- 
land  Stanford  and  in  the  school,  but  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  true  culture  anywhere  in  the 
modern  world.  The  things  that  really  matter  are 
in  the  wilderness." 
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"  And  what  are  they  ?  " 

"  What  I  have  said  before — pure  air  and  a 
pure  sky  and  belief  in  God." 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  then  Meirion  re- 
sumed :  "  But  you  have  no  friends  ?  " 

"  I  meet  people,  I  like  them,  even  love  them 
while  I  am  with  them,  but  I  seldom  come  across 
them  twice." 

"  You  do  not  regret  that  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  One  gets  the  habit  of 
friendliness — it  does  as  well  as  friends." 

"  You  do  not  wish  to  know  what  happens  to 
people  ?  " 

"  Nothing  much  can  happen." 

"  Marriage  ?  " 

"  I  think  very  little  of  love." 

"  Or  death  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  such  thing.  The  dead  live  as 
well  as  we." 

"  You  have  no  idea  if  your  father  is  alive  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  shall  find  out  before  I  return  to 
America." 

"  You  bear  him  no  grudge  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  understand  bearing  any  grudge 
against  anyone.  But  come  !  It  is  time  we  were 
going." 
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He  got  up,  gathered  some  bracken,  wrapped 
the  fish  in  it  and  gave  the  rod  to  Meirion  to 
carry. 

They  returned  together  over  the  high  table- 
land in  view  of  the  sea,  which  was  still  as  calm  as 
if  it  had  been  unruffled  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world. 

Meirion  was  thinking  over  his  companion's 
story.  It  produced  the  same  effect  as  the  man's 
whole  personality — sympathy  and  attraction  min- 
gled with  wonderment  so  great  it  was  almost 
terror.  How  was  it  possible  to  understand  such 
a  character  !  Was  he  cold  to  all  human  affec- 
tion ?  Hardly !  When  one  remembered  the 
poor  boy  struggling  over  the  whole  of  England 
with  his  bleeding  feet,  it  was  not  possible  to  say 
that.  Was  it  his  father's  cruelty  which  had 
wrecked  his  life  ?  Scarcely  that  either,  for  it 
was  plain  that  he  could  have  made  his  own  place 
in  the  world  had  he  ever  really  wished. 

No  !  the  truth  was  that  he  ruled  his  life  by 
wholly  different  ideals  from  those  of  the  common 
world.  Whether  we  realise  it  or  not  the  bour- 
geois ideal  rules  in  our  society — money  and 
physical  comfort  are  above  all  others  the  things 
that  we  love.  And  this  man  cared  nothing  for 
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either  !  He  had  himself  said  what  he  really 
loved  :  pure  air  and  pure  sky  and  belief  in  God. 
Then  what  was  there  in  his  character  which  so 
terrified  ?  It  was  that  strange  independence  of 
all  human  ties.  What  was  it  characterised  other 
men  ?  It  was  their  gregariousness.  Other  men 
were  always  crowding  together,  as  if  for  warmth  ; 
they  did  not  dare  to  be  alone  ;  all  the  virtues 
they  called  unselfishness,  kindness  and  the  rest 
were  mainly  tolls  paid  that  they  might  have  the 
contact  of  human  society ;  even  the  most 
egoistic  man  would  pretend  kindness  rather  than 
be  left  alone.  The  more  man's  intellect  had 
developed,  the  more  he  realised  the  terrible 
vastness  of  Nature,  and  the  greater  had  become 
his  need  for  clinging  close  to  his  fellows.  Even 
when  men  died  on  the  battlefield  or  at  sea  they 
wanted  to  die  together.  And  this  man  was  care- 
less of  all  that  !  He  did  not  desire  human  con- 
tact ;  he  had  no  need  of  support ;  he  did  not 
find  it  necessary  that  anyone  should  wait  and 
watch  for  him,  that  he  should  return  to  the  same 
place  again  or  have  any  hope  in  the  world  ;  he 
did  not  mind  the  idea  of  dying  in  solitude  or 
being  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  or  forgotten 
by  everyone.  He  conveyed  the  impression  that 
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he  would  think  it  a  tediousness  to  be  remembered 
after  he  was  dead. 

To  live  alone  and  to  die  alone  and  be  forgotten 
did  not  seem  to  him  an  unhappy  fate.  Possibly 
it  was  enough  for  a  man  if  his  God  remembered 
him  !  But  Meirion  had  never  met  anyone  whose 
whole  life  suggested  that  fact  with  so  clear  and 
startling  a  plainness. 

To  most  men,  the  wind  that  blows  from 
eternity  seems  cold  and  chill ;  to  this  man  it 
was  sweet  as  a  meadow  breeze  of  spring.  He  not 
only  trusted  the  force  behind  the  universe,  he 
loved  and  adored  it,  and  in  that  perhaps  lay  his 
charm. 
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>  A  S  they  returned  Meirion  felt  that  he  was 
very  hungry,  for  it  was  long  after  his  dinner 
hour,  but  he  enquired  :   "  Can  we  get  dinner  at 
the  inn  ?  " 

"  Yes.  We  will  ask  the  host  to  have  some  fish 
fried  and  give  him  the  rest." 

They  did  so,  and  soon  had  their  meal  before 
them.  The  food  was  delicious  to  Meirion's  keen 
appetite.  The  host  surveyed  them  with  some 
surprise  and  some  amusement,  but  the  stranger 
talked  to  him  easily  enough.  The  host  refused 
to  take  any  payment,  declaring  the  fish  they  had 
given  him  to  be  more  than  sufficient. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  took 
the  road  again  and  drew  steadily  towards  the  sea. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me,"  said  Meirion,  "  asking 
you  another  question  ?  " 

"  Anything  you  like." 

"  In  Italy — that  woman — who  cared  for  you — 
have  you  never  regretted  her  ?  " 
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"  Never  !  I  have  every  reason  to  think  she  is 
happy." 

"  Was  she  beautiful  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  good  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  never  think  how  happy  you  might 
have  been  ?  " 

"  I  am  happier  as  I  am." 

"  Weren't  you  disappointed  even  for  a  moment 
when  you  heard  she  had  married  ?  " 

"  I  was  very  glad.    Why  should  she  suffer  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  admire  women  ?  " 

"  Very  much.  But  my  nature  does  not  lead 
me  to  them." 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  lose,"  said  Meirion 
in  ardent  conviction. 

"  I  suppose  you  love  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  And  are  you  happy  ?  " 

"  Very.  They  will  not  let  us  be  finally  en- 
gaged because  we  are  too  young,  but  that  does 
not  matter  ;  we  are  promised  to  each  other  and 
we  shall  be  faithful." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  Ceridwen.  And  I  feel  that  if  my  body  were 
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turned  to  dust,  and  the  dust  strewn  on  the  wind, 
every  atom  of  it  would  love  her  still ;  I  feel  as 
if  the  world  will  be  the  happier  centuries  after 
I  am  dead,  because  I  am  so  happy." 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  with  sympathy, 
but  with  no  envy  ;  it  was  evident  that,  though 
he  admired  it,  all  this  ardour  of  young  love 
meant  no  more  to  him  than  the  flowers  at  his  feet. 

The  main  road  branched  off  to  the  south,  but 
there  was  a  gate  and  a  somewhat  steep  path  lead- 
ing down  to  the  shore. 

"  We  will  go  this  way,"  said  Meirion.  "  It 
takes  us  to  the  sea." 

An  old  woman  was  coming  up  the  path ;  she 
wore  the  curious  round  black  bonnet  of  the 
Welshwoman,  almost  like  a  close-fitting  cap,  with 
a  white  frill  showing  beneath,  and  she  had  a 
scarlet  cloak ;  her  face  was  so  wrinkled  and 
seamed,  her  figure  so  bent,  that  she  looked  in- 
credibly old  ;  a  stranger  might  have  guessed  her 
a  hundred  or  more.  She  looked  so  decrepit  that 
Meirion  stopped  to  open  the  gate  for  her.  She 
straightened  herself  on  her  stick,  thanked  him 
in  Welsh,  and  then  looked  attentively  at  the 
stranger  ;  she  spoke  again  in  Welsh,  and  Meirion 
listened  with  some  bewilderment. 
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"  What  is  she  saying  ?  "  the  stranger  asked. 

"  It  is  so  curious  I  don't  like  to  tell  you  ;  but 
she  doesn't  speak  English,  and  she  wishes  me  to 
interpret." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  She  asks  if  you  wish  to  go  on  with  your 
journey — on  and  on,  as  you  have  done  in  the 
past." 

"  Tell  her  I  do." 

"  Then  she  warns  you  not  to  come  back  this 
way,  because  if  you  do  you  will  be  stopped." 

"  Give  her  my  thanks,"  said  the  stranger. 

Meirion  interpreted,  and  the  old  woman 
hobbled  away. 

"  Do  you  know  her  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

"  No.  Except  that  she  lives  here  and  the 
country  people  call  her  a  witch.  It  is  curious 
how  she  should  guess  you  have  travelled  ;  she 
must  have  very  keen  eyes,  and  one  would  not 
expect  that  at  her  age." 

The  stranger  made  no  comment. 

"  You  need  not  come  back  this  way,"  Meirion 
explained,  "  unless  you  wish.  There  is  another 
road  I  can  show  you  which  leads  south." 

"  I  prefer  to  return  by  this.  I  want  to  know 
what  it  is  that  will  stop  me." 
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"  Then  you  believe  what  she  says  ?  " 

"  I  am  inclined  to." 

"  That  seems  strange  to  me.  Do  you  believe 
in  witches  ?  " 

"  I  think  there  are  some  people — Celtic  people 
especially — who  have  the  gift  of  second  sight. 
They  really  do  see  things  beforehand." 

"  But  in  that  case  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
return,"  Meirion  protested.  "  What  she  said 
sounded  threatening." 

"  Perhaps." 

It  was  evident  that  the  thought  of  danger  was, 
if  anything,  an  incitement  and  would  never  deter 
him. 

As  they  were  descending  the  slope  they  passed 
three  low  hills,  curiously  symmetrical,  not  un- 
like beehives  in  shape,  and  overgrown  with 
stunted  bushes. 

The  stranger  asked  :    "  What  are  these  ?  " 

"  No  one  knows.  They  are  very  ancient. 
Probably  they  are  tombs  of  some  sort,  and  I 
expect  our  archaeological  society  may  some  day 
dig  them  up  and  find  what  really  is  in  them. 
But  the  country  people  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  touch  them  ;  they  say  that  the  man  who 
puts  the  spade  in  them  will  die  in  less  than  a  year." 
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"  Why  do  they  think  that  ?  " 

"  They  say  that  in  each  of  these  hills  there  is 
a  spirit  asleep — a  great  green  spirit  the  size  of  a 
giant,  as  emerald-green  as  a  grasshopper,  with 
wings  folded  over  its  breast,  and  it  sleeps  with 
its  face  turned  to  the  sea — to  the  lost  Hundreds 
of  Cardigan  Bay." 

"  And  will  the  spirits  ever  wake  ?  " 

"  If  Arthur  returns." 

Meiricn  recited  some  Welsh,  giving  great  ten- 
derness to  the  rich,  full  vowel  sounds. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  the  stranger  asked. 

"  It  is  a  Welsh  triad  about  the  spirits." 

"  Can  you  translate  it  ?  " 

"  We  shall  shake  the  dust  from  our  eyes, 
We  shall  shake  the  sleep  from  our  hearts, 
And  stand  up  to  receive  the  Lord  Arthur !  " 

"  I  like  the  sound  of  your  Welsh.  Do  you 
ever  write  triads  of  your  own  ?  " 

"  Yes.  The  one  I  have  given  you  is  very  old, 
but  we  write  a  good  many  at  college — these  and 
other  poems." 

"  Will  you  give  me  some  of  yours  ?  " 

Meirion  flushed.  "  I'll  choose  one  that  I  think 
will  suit  you." 
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He  recited  in  Welsh  and  then  translated  : 

"  What  are  the  three  sweetest  of  all  things  ? 
The  eyes  of  a  child,  the  kiss  of  a  woman, 
The  soft  wings  of  Azrael,  angel  of  Death." 

"  I  like  that.     Do  you  write  many  ?  " 
"  Yes.     Mostly  poems  to  Ceridwen." 
"  May  I  hear  some  more  ?  " 
He  hesitated,  but  recited  : 

"  Her  eyes  and  her  hair  are  the  night, 
But  her  voice  is  the  bird  that  is  gladdest 
Singing  aloud  at  dawn." 

"  Another  !  "  said  the  stranger. 

"  What  moves  most  softly  of  all  things  ? 
The  dewdrop,  the  light  on  the  waters, 
Or  the  step  of  Ceridwen  passing  ? " 

"  Do  you  publish  them  or  make  them  public 
in  any  way  ?  " 

"  I  show  them  to  my  friends.  I  was  the  chaired 
bard  at  college  last  year.  We  have  our  own 
Eisteddfod  and  our  own  bard.  Last  year  I  was 
chosen.  Ceridwen  saw  it." 

His  eyes  glowed  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  but  I  should  like  some 
more  of  the  poems  to  her." 
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"  Why  have  I  grown  a  poet  ? 
If  she  touched  the  reeds  they  would  sing, 
If  she  touched  the  stones  they  would  speak. 

"  They  will  ask  o'er  my  grave  in  a  thousand  years 
Why  is  this  place  so  blest  and  so  happy  ? 
It  is  the  dust  of  Meirion,  loved  by  Ceridwen." 

By  that  time  they  had  reached  the  level  of 
the  seashore  and  were  striding  over  the  rough 
stones  to  the  sand  ;  quantities  of  the  sea-thistle 
with  its  blue-green  leaves  grew  among  the 
stones ;  beyond  them  was  short  turf  covered 
with  wild  thyme,  and  beyond  that  again  a 
stretch  of  golden  sand  ;  from  the  cliffs  a  tiny 
river  ran  down  and  spread  out  in  a  shallow  bed 
before  it  reached  the  sea  ;  its  water  was  in- 
tensely blue,  almost  purple  with  the  reflection 
of  the  sky  ;  all  along  its  bed  grew  a  multitude  of 
sea-pinks,  some  of  them  withered,  but  many  still 
fresh  and  coloured  a  soft  rose. 

In  places  there  were  rocks  amid  the  sand,  and 
on  them  were  sea-anemones  like  great  flowers 
open  in  the  water.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  air  was  full  of  level  light ;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  imagine  a  sea  more  blue,  and  the 
light  sparkled  on  the  white  of  the  stones  and 
gleamed  golden  on  the  sand.  It  was  very  still ; 
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there  was  the  babbling  of  the  stream,  the  last 
trill  of  song  from  a  bird  somewhere  on  the  cliffs, 
and  seagulls  were  flying  to  and  fro  with  strange 
piping  cries. 

From  the  small  bay  where  they  stood  they 
could  see  a  vast  expanse  of  coast ;  dark  rocks 
jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  headland  after 
headland,  even  to  the  long  line  and  fairy-like 
hills  of  Carnarvonshire.  The  rocks  near  were 
gilded  by  the  sun,  and  the  headlands  were 
amethyst  and  opal;  the  light  did  not  appear 
to  fall  upon  them,  but  to  penetrate  through 
and  through  and  make  them  transparent. 
The  sea  was  still  as  a  mirror,  and  only  the 
thinnest  line  of  white  foam  ran  up  and  down 
the  beach.  Round  the  coast  here  and  there 
was  a  golden  dazzle  where  a  strip  of  bare  sand 
flashed  in  the  sun  :  this  gold  was  so  brilliant 
that  it  made  the  eyes  ache,  and  contrasted 
vividly  with  the  fairy  colours  of  the  hills. 

Meirion  flung  himself  down  on  the  turf  and 
looked  out  to  sea  ;  the  seagulls'  piping  cries 
came  faintly  to  their  ears. 

"  There  !  "  he  said.  "  This  is  worth  ten  years 
of  life  in  a  city." 

As  the  sun  approached  setting  the  scene  grew 
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still  more  magnificent  :  the  lustre  on  the  waters 
became  intense  :  sheets  of  gold  lay  over  them 
which  turned  slowly  to  crimson.  They  seemed 
to  be  looking  out  on  a  plain  strewn  with  flake 
after  flake  of  fire  ;  the  whole  sea  was  like  a  rose 
with  a  thousand  petals  of  crimson  flame :  the 
light  crept  up  the  hills  and  they  turned  ruby- 
coloured,  then  crimson.  Sunset  on  the  Alps 
could  hardly  have  been  more  brilliant.  The  sea- 
gulls piped  continually.  They  watched  in  silence 
for  some  moments,  then  Meirion  spoke. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  he  said,  "  that  I  was 
reading  Theocritus  the  other  day  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well !  Could  you  not  imagine  that  out  on 
those  sands  Galatea  might  come  and  the  other 
sea-nymphs  round  her,  and  dance  with  silver 
feet,  while  on  the  cliffs  Polyphemus  piped  to 
them  ?  One  could  believe  those  bird  cries  were 
the  notes  from  his  flute." 

"  One  could,  indeed." 

Slowly  blue  shadows  crept  over  the  sea  and 
the  splendour  died  away  from  the  hills,  which 
turned  to  a  dark  sombre  purple  before  veiling 
themselves  for  the  night.  The  pageant  of  the 
sunset  was  over. 
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They  ate  their  evening  meal  on  the  shore — 
they  had  brought  food  with  them  from  the  inn — 
and  lay  down  on  the  turf  to  sleep  for  the  night. 

Meirion  slept  soon,  but  wakened  with  the 
sprinkling  of  raindrops  on  his  face  ;  it  was  only 
a  slight  shower  which  passed  over,  and  when  it 
was  gone  he  saw  the  cloud  which  had  shed  it 
drifting  on  and  obscuring  the  stars :  the  moon- 
light shone  in  the  drops  of  water  it  had  left, 
and  the  whole  sea  was  a  wonderful  sight ;  the 
water  was  pale  blue,  and  the  foam  where  it 
leapt  up  white  as  pearl. 

Meirion  felt  inexpressibly  happy.  He  had 
been  dreaming  of  his  Ceridwen,  and  the  sweet- 
ness and  freshness  of  the  night,  the  gleam  of  the 
bright  waters  in  the  moon,  filled  him  full  of 
happiness.  For  a  long  time  he  was  too  happy 
to  sleep,  but  at  length  he  did.  He  was  wakened 
again  by  the  dawn :  it  was  a  fresh  and  brilliant 
morning ;  in  the  stream  near  them  a  heron 
stood  bathing  its  wings,  but  as  they  wakened 
the  bird  took  flight  and  soared  immensely  high : 
on  the  dark  rocks  were  some  cormorants  which 
sat  in  a  long  line,  and  dived  one  after  another 
into  the  sea,  the  clear  tide  bubbling  behind  them 
as  they  sank. 
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"  Do  you  believe  that  legend  about  the  lost 
Hundreds  of  Cardigan  Bay  ?  "  the  stranger  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Meirion,  "  that  really  is  true.  It 
is  not  a  story  like  the  pebble  in  the  giant's  shoe 
or  the  green  spirits.  The  coast-line  has  sunk  for 
many  miles  around.  There  is  a  submerged 
forest  on  this  very  shore  ;  we  can  find  it  if  we 
go  there." 

He  led  the  way  round  the  next  point  of  rock ; 
the  low  tide  had  left  bare  a  great  stretch  of  sand, 
and  curious  dark  objects  covered  with  seaweed 
were  visible  upon  it.  They  made  their  way  to 
these  which  were  undoubtedly  the  stumps  of 
trees,  the  roots  stretching  down  into  the  sand  ; 
they  were  covered  with  grass-like  green  sea- 
weeds ;  limpets  clung  to  them,  and  here  and 
there  were  sea-anemones. 

"  The  wood  is  quite  soft,"  said  Meirion.  He 
took  out  his  pocket-knife  and,  bending  down, 
cut  a  piece  and  gave  it  to  his  companion. 

It  was,  as  he  had  said,  quite  soft.  The  stranger 
examined  it  curiously  and  then  looked  again  at 
the  trees :  the  submerged  forest  was  of  great 
extent,  stretching  for  some  distance  along  the 
seashore,  and  then  dipping  down  sharply  below 
the  waves. 
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"  Let  us  stay  here  a  while  longer,"  the  stranger 
said. 

They  sat  down  accordingly,  and  took  what 
fragments  of  food  were  left  and  water  from  the 
little  stream. 

"  We  will  have  a  better  breakfast  soon,"  the 
stranger  remarked. 

They  sat  watching  the  sea. 

"  Will  you  recite  me  some  more  of  your  Welsh 
triads  ?  " 

Meirion  recited,  and  then  translated  : 

"  Sweet  is  the  innocent  couch  of  a  child, 
Sweet,  O  sweeter  far  is  the  bridal  bed 
And,  it  may  be,  sweeter  still  is  the  grave." 

"  Have  you  any  more  about  love  ?  "  the 
stranger  asked. 

"  I  have  seen  her  face  for  an  hour, 
Each  minute  was  a  drop  of  gold 
That  I  hold  in  my  heart  for  ever. 

"  Who  are  those  made  up  of  light  ? 
Who  are  those  made  up  of  joy  ? 
The  dawn  and  Ceridwen." 

"  I  wrote  some  for  a  friend  of  mine,"  Meirion 
resumed,  and  he  quoted  : 

"  Did  you  think  lake  waters  were  deep  ? 
Did  you  think  June  seas  were  blue  ? 
Deeper  and  bluer  yet  are  the  eyes  of  Olwen. 
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"  The  yellow  birch  bending  in  autumn  ! 
It  is  Olwen's  elder  sister 
But  far  less  fair  than  she." 

"  Do  your  companions  write  like  you  ?  "  the 
stranger  enquired. 

"  A  good  many  of  them.  One  is  writing  a 
drama  now.  We  should  like  a  school  of  Welsh 
poets,  just  as  they  have  a  school  of  Irish  poets ; 
we  want  to  have  poems  about  our  own  country 
and  our  own  people,  but,  you  see,  it's  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  know  what  language  to  choose — 
Welsh  or  English.  We  prefer  Welsh,  but  then 
our  audience  is  much  smaller,  and,  if  we  use 
English,  we  have  not  the  same  freedom." 

They  stayed  by  the  sea  for  some  time  longer, 
and  then  the  stranger  suggested  :  "  Shall  we  go 
on  ?  We  ought  to  find  a  better  breakfast." 

They  climbed  to  a  farmhouse  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  asked  for  bread  and  butter  and 
milk ;  the  cows  were  not  yet  milked,  and  the 
stranger  offered  to  help. 

When  the  milking  was  over  he  and  Meirion 
were  cordially  invited  to  the  farm  breakfast. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  turning  back," 
Meirion  said.  "  I  promised  I  would  only  stay 
away  two  days." 
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"  I  will  come  part  of  the  way  with  you." 

"  You  want  to  know  what  it  is  that  will  stop 
you  ?  " 

"  Very  much." 

They  passed  together  to  the  high  road  and 
returned  along  the  way  they  had  come.  When 
they  reached  the  village  with  the  Norman 
church  it  was  nearly  night,  and  Meirion  looked 
in  the  direction  of  his  home.  He  knew  he  was 
expected  there,  but  he  felt  reluctant  to  leave 
his  companion. 

"  Shall  we  not  see  you  again  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  is  not  probable." 

"  Won't  you  come  and  see  us  if  you  pass  this 
way  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  I  ever  do." 

He  said  it  in  a  tone  which  showed  he  never 
meant  to  return,  and  Meirion  felt  something 
swell  in  his  throat. 

He  had  been  very  happy  during  these  two 
days ;  he  had  grown  attached  to  his  companion, 
and  was  distressed  at  the  thought  of  saying 
"  Good-bye  !  "  and  never  seeing  him  again, 
though  it  was  evident  that  to  the  stranger  him- 
self nothing  could  have  seemed  more  natural. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  said  Meirion,  and  shook  hands. 
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"  Good-bye  !     I  wish  you  all  good  fortune." 

He  went  on  his  way,  and  Meirion  stood  in  the 
road  watching  him  a  long  time.  He  expected 
the  stranger  to  turn  round  and  wave  his  hand, 
but  he  never  looked  behind  ;  he  went  on  steadily 
and  disappeared. 

Meirion  sat  down  by  the  road  and  burst  into 
tears.  It  seemed  to  him  tragic  that  in  a  world 
where  there  was  such  enchantment  of  friend- 
ship and  so  much  love,  any  man  could  exist  to 
whom  it  was  all  closed. 

Only  a  few  hours  ago  they  had  been  the 
closest  comrades,  and  now,  abruptly  and  sud- 
denly and,  as  it  appeared,  for  ever,  he  was  gone. 

He  could  understand,  though  he  wondered  at, 
the  calm  courage  which  made  a  man  disdain  any 
roof  for  his  head  ;  but  what  he  could  not  under- 
stand was  that  a  man  should  disdain  any  home 
for  his  heart. 
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TT  was  the  morning  after  he  had  left  Meirion 
Lloyd-Da  vies  and  the  stranger  was  walking 
alone.  The  day  was  gloriously  fresh  and  fair, 
and  if  he  regretted  his  young  companion  there 
was  nothing  in  his  face  to  show  it :  he  went 
with  perfect  tranquillity. 

About  eleven  o'clock  he  came  to  a  richly 
wooded  valley ;  a  clear  stream  ran  through  its 
midst,  its  bottom  pebbly,  but  overhung  with 
trees ;  long  rhododendron  hedges  in  the  full 
richness  of  their  bloom  bordered  each  side  of 
a  drive  leading  to  some  country  house,  and  the 
valley  was  enclosed  on  either  side  by  hills  covered 
with  oaks  and  beeches  that  made  deep  woods. 
He  passed  the  entrance  to  a  long  narrow  lane,  in- 
dented with  cart  ruts,  and  paused  at  the  sight  of 
something  within  ;  a  few  paces  down  the  lane  took 
a  sudden  turn,  and  in  so  doing  left  a  wide  grassy 
space;  on  this  a  cart  stood, loaded  with  tinware  and 
cooking  utensils,  and  by  the  cart  a  fire  was  kindled. 
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The  stranger's  first  thought  was  that  gipsies 
had  made  an  encampment,  and  since  he  was 
always  on  good  terms  with  such  wanderers,  he 
thought  he  would  stop  and  ask  to  share  their 
midday  meal.  At  a  second  glance,  however,  he 
was  puzzled. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  one  in  the  lane  but  a 
young  girl ;  she  had  balanced  a  kettle  in  the 
midst  of  the  improvised  wood  fire,  and  was 
putting  tea  in  a  small  pot.  The  stranger  glanced 
at  her  in  surprise  ;  she  was  at  once  like  and 
quite  unlike  the  nomadic  class  he  knew  so  well : 
the  workmanlike  construction  of  the  fire,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  boiling  kettle  was  poised  seemed 
to  prove  her  well  accustomed  to  such  things  ;  it 
appeared  too  that  she  was  the  owner  of  the  Welsh 
pony  which  had  been  turned  loose  to  graze,  and 
which  was  cropping  the  grass  quietly  and  methodi- 
cally, and  it  seemed  also  that  she  owned  the 
cart  with  all  its  utensils  :  pans  for  cooking, 
kettles,  dustpans,  bowls  for  milk,  candlesticks, 
etc.  etc. 

There  was  nothing  surprising  in  the  cart  itself, 
but  the  girl  was  hardly  the  sort  of  person  who 
might  naturally  be  in  charge  of  it.  She  was,  to 
begin  with,  very  young  ;  she  looked  no  more 
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than  seventeen,  though  possibly  she  might  have 
been  nineteen  or  twenty ;  she  was  what  is 
commonly  called  "  a  slip  of  a  thing,"  very 
slender  and  graceful ;  her  hat  was  thrown  down 
beside  her,  and  her  fair  hair,  of  the  hue  de- 
scribed by  poets  as  "  nut  brown,"  gleamed 
golden  when  a  ray  of  sunlight  touched  it,  and 
waved  on  her  forehead  in  natural  curls.  She 
had  eyes  of  the  beautiful  brown  that  holds  a 
shade  of  gold,  her  eyebrows  were  well  marked, 
and  her  lashes  long  and  curling.  She  had  the 
roses  of  brilliant  health  on  her  cheeks,  and  her 
face  and  hands  were  tanned  by  the  sun  ;  where 
her  sleeves  were  turned  up,  the  skin  gleamed 
milk  white,  and  it  was  milk  white  too  under  the 
short  clustering  curls  on  her  neck.  Her  whole 
expression  was  pure  and  sweet  and  very  gentle. 
The  old-fashioned  person  would  have  called  her 
"  dovelike."  She  was  simply  dressed,  in  a  black 
stuff  skirt  and  a  white  blouse,  the  materials  of 
both  were  common  enough,  but  she  had  a  neat 
black  tie,  and  the  hat  she  had  thrown  down 
beside  her  was  burnt  straw  with  black  ribbons. 
It  was  evident  that  she  was  a  country  girl,  but 
she  seemed  possessed  of  unusual  refinement. 
The  stranger  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  lane 
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and  hesitated.  For  some  miles  he  had  passed  no 
place  where  food  could  be  got,  and  his  first 
thought  had  been  to  ask  her  if  she  could  share 
her  repast  with  him,  but  seeing  her  so  unlike  his 
anticipations,  he  hesitated  ;  he  had  in  his  pocket 
some  bread  and  cheese,  and  he  determined  to  go 
further  and  find  some  water  to  take  with  it,  or 
else  get  some  from  the  river. 

At  that  moment  the  girl  glanced  up  and  saw 
him.  An  expression  of  surprise  crossed  her  face  ; 
she  surveyed  him  very  carefully,  and  her  scru- 
tiny evidently  reassured  her  ;  she  spoke  in  a  low 
and  gentle,  almost  a  timid,  voice  : 

"  Will  you  have  something  to  eat  ?  " 

"  Thank  you." 

He  took  off  his  hat  in  the  manner  he  had 
always  kept  when  speaking  to  women,  and 
advanced  to  her  side. 

"  May  I  take  your  kettle  off  ?  "  he  asked. 

He  knew  from  old  experience  that  this  was 
always  the  difficult  thing  on  such  fires,  because 
the  handle  turned  very  hot ;  without  making  any 
comment,  she  passed  him  a  thick  holder  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  he  lifted  off  the  kettle  ;  she 
put  more  tea  in  the  teapot,  and  he  poured  in  the 
water  for  her.  She  had  only  mugs  for  the  tea, 
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but  she  spread  out  a  neat  white  cloth,  a  quarter 
of  one  of  the  large  farmhouse  loaves,  butter, 
and  cold  meat.  She  had  only  one  knife  and  fork, 
and  looked  perplexed  over  that,  but  the  stranger 
drew  out  his  clasp-knife  and  showed  her  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  using  it. 

He  thanked  her  again.  "It  is  very  kind  of 
you,"  but  she  did  not  make  any  reply,  though  it 
was  evident  she  was  quite  unembarrassed,  and 
they  ate  the  meal  almost  in  silence. 

He  seemed  nearly  always  taciturn  unless  he 
was  drawn  out  by  someone's  questioning,  and 
she  was  not,  apparently,  a  creature  of  many 
words  :  she  seemed  to  take  everything  for 
granted,  and  to  have  no  curiosity. 

When  their  meal  was  over  they  rested  a  few 
moments,  feeding  with  crumbs  the  birds  that 
were  hopping  round ;  then  she  washed  the 
utensils  in  the  running  brook  by  the  way,  scat- 
tered the  fire  so  that  its  ashes  would  burn  out 
harmlessly  in  the  midst  of  the  lane,  and  packed 
up  her  belongings  and  put  them  into  the  cart. 

The  stranger  helped  her,  laid  his  hand  on  the 
horse's  bridle,  and  said  :  "  Let  me  harness  him 
for  you." 

She  agreed  with  a  nod  of  assent.  When  she 
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was  ready  and  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lane  with  the  bridle  in  her  hand,  she  put  her 
first  question  since  meeting  him. 

"  Are  you  going  far  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Are  you  looking  for  work  ?  " 

"  I  shall  have  to  find  it  soon." 

It  was  a  compromise  which  she  seemed  to 
understand.  He  asked  in  his  turn  :  "  Where  are 
you  going  ?  " 

"  Pontrhyddygoch." 

He  shook  his  head  to  show  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  name. 

"  May  I  come  some  miles  with  you  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Yes.     Perhaps  you  may  find  work  there." 

Evidently  she  was  obstinate  in  thinking  that 
if  work  was  not  it  ought  to  be  his  main  desire, 
and  he  smiled  to  himself.  They  started  out 
together,  but  though  the  June  sun  was  hot  they 
did  not  suffer  from  it,  as  their  road  was  shady, 
the  trees  almost  meeting  overhead.  The  tin- 
ware in  the  cart  rattled,  and  that  and  the  pony's 
hoofs  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness; 
many  men  might  have  found  the  rattling  tin- 
ware an  unpoetical  accompaniment,  but  he  was 
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of  a  temperament  so  thoroughly  idealistic  that 
facts  of  that  kind  did  not  disturb  it.  Since  she 
permitted  him  to  accompany  her,  he  established 
a  fellowship  by  asking  questions. 

"  Do  you  often  go  round  the  country  like  this  ?" 

"  Very  often." 

"  Is  it  not  dangerous  for  so  young  a  girl  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No.  It  is  very  quiet. 
The  people  are  God-fearing,  and  I  am  not 
afraid." 

She  had  a  delightful  voice,  and  she  spoke  with 
that  richly  modulated  Welsh  inflection  that 
lends  almost  the  sweetness  of  song ;  it  was 
obvious  that  she  habitually  thought  in  Welsh, 
and  translated  her  words  into  English  with  some 
difficulty. 

"  You  are  a  native  of  these  parts  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  do  not  know." 

The  answer  was  so  unexpected  and  so  strange 
that  he  gazed  at  her  in  wonderment. 

"  How  is  that  possible  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  foundling." 

"  But  don't  you  know  who  your  parents  were  ?  " 

"  No." 

She  saw  he  was  interested,  and  added  :  "  Would 
you  like  to  know  how  it  came  about  I " 
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"  Very  much." 

"  Well.  My  foster-father  was  called  Thomas 
Davies.  He  was  a  good  man,  indeed,  and  loved 
children,  but  God  was  not  permitting  his  own 
to  live  ;  they  all  died.  He  had  a  shop  where  he 
sold  tinware,  and  a  cart  and  pony,  and  he  went 
journeys  into  the  mountains  as  I  am  going  now. 
Nineteen  years  ago  there  was  an  early  winter. 
He  was  on  a  journey,  and  was  returning  when  it 
came  on  to  snow  ;  the  snow  was  very  thick,  and 
he  was  almost  losing  himself  on  Plynlymmon. 
When  he  found  the  road  again  the  little  horse 
stood  still,  and  indeed  it  would  not  move.  He 
pulled  and  pulled  at  the  rein,  but  it  would  not 
move  ;  it  stared  all  the  time  at  something  which 
he  thought  was  a  furze  bush.  He  struck  the 
horse,  but  still  it  stood  where  it  was,  and  then  he 
went  up  to  the  furze  bush,  thinking  he  would 
see  for  himself.  And,  indeed,  it  was  not  a  bush, 
but  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  the 
snow  covering  them  both.  He  was  in  great 
fright  at  this,  for  he  saw  the  woman  was  very 
pale  and  still ;  he  bent  over  her  and  felt  her  face, 
but  she  was  quite  cold,  and  he  saw  she  was  dead  ; 
the  child  was  wrapped  in  a  shawl  and  was  alive, 
though  it  was  cold,  too.  He  put  the  child  into 
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the  cart  and  then  went  back  for  the  woman,  and 
without  much  trouble,  for  she  was  small  and 
very  slender,  he  lifted  her  into  the  cart :  he 
hurried  home  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  his  wife 
gave  me  milk  and  received  me,  for  I  was  the  child. " 

"  And  your  mother  ?  " 

"  She  was  dead,  and  there  was  nothing  to  tell 
who  she  was :  they  found  a  wedding-ring  on  her 
hand,  but  there  was  no  mark  on  her  clothes. 
The  minister  tried  to  find  out,  and  had  it  made 
known  in  the  country  round,  but  no  one  ever 
came  to  tell  about  her,  or  to  claim  me." 

"  You  never  knew  how  she  came  to  be  lost 
there  ?  " 

"  Never.  Many  times  when  I  grew  older  I 
was  crying  for  grief  at  it,  thinking  she  must  have 
suffered  much,  but  I  never  knew." 

"  And  Thomas  Davies  kept  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  and  his  wife  had  prayed  for  a  child, 
and  they  thought  that  was  why  God  let  him 
find  me  by  my  dead  mother.  They  thought  I 
was  sent  to  be  their  daughter.  They  took  me 
and  loved  me  very  much,  and  were  very  good  to 
me.  May  they  be  rewarded  for  all  their  kindness ! 
I  stayed  with  them  till  they  died." 

"  They  are  both  dead  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  And  when  they  died,  they  left  me  all 
they  had.  I  have  kept  the  little  shop  since  then, 
and  I  go  on  journeys,  as  my  father  used  to  go — 
I  have  always  called  him  father." 

"  And  what  name  have  you  ?  " 

"  They  baptised  me  Eva,  because  they  did  not 
know  whether  I  was  baptised,  and  everyone  calls 
me  by  their  name — Eva  Davies." 

The  stranger  was  silent,  musing  deeply.  "  Do 
you  like  this  wandering  ?  "  he  asked  after  a  while. 

"  I  do  not  mind  it,  for  the  country  is  good 
and  the  people  are  kind,  but  I  would  rather  be 
at  home.  While  my  father  lived  I  was  always  at 
home  and  very  happy  there." 

The  stranger  mused  again.  Perhaps  he  saw  in 
her  story  some  curious  likeness  to  his  own,  or 
perhaps  only  a  curious  reversal  :  fortune  had 
given  him  a  home  and  a  name,  and,  mainly  by 
his  own  will,  he  had  turned  his  back  on  them 
and  gone  out  in  the  wilderness ;  this  girl  had 
been  made  homeless  and  nameless  by  fate,  but 
she  clung  to  what  she  had  found,  and  if  she  were 
a  nomad  at  all,  it  was  by  compulsion  and  not  by 
choice  :  she  had  not  the  wanderer's  instinct. 

She  roused  him  from  his  reverie.  "  And  you  ?  " 
she  asked  gently  ;  "  are  you  travelling  long  ?  ' 
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He  had  caught  her  idiom  by  then,  and  under- 
stood what  she  meant.  "  Twelve  years." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  shock  of  sympathy 
and  surprise.  "  How  weary  you  must  be !  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  weary.  I  hope  to  go  on  all  my 
life." 

Her  eyes  distended  with  astonishment.  "  But 
why  ?  " 

"  I  prefer  it.    I  find  it  the  best  way  of  life." 

"  And  you  have  no  home  ?  " 

"  I  had  one,  but  I  did  not  care  for  it.  I  left 
it  and  went  away." 

"  And  you  have  never — never  gone  back  ?  " 

"  Never." 

That  seemed  incredibly  strange  to  her,  and 
she  walked  on  with  a  down-bent  head. 

The  road  had  emerged  by  now  from  the  deep 
woods  and  was  climbing  the  side  of  a  hill ;  fields 
stretched  around  them,  full  of  green  oats  and 
green  corn,  and  the  larks  were  singing  overhead : 
the  honeysuckle  was  beginning  to  bloom,  and 
its  scent  was  strong  in  the  hedges. 

The  day  had  been  a  glorious  one,  but  it  was 
becoming  gradually  overcast ;  the  clouds  did  not 
seem  to  be  rolling  up,  but  a  grey  mist  appeared  to 
condense  on  the  sky,  and  grew  gradually  thicker. 
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"  We  must  hurry,"  said  the  girl ;  "  the  rain 
will  be  coming." 

She  spoke  to  the  pony — she  never  seemed  to 
beat  it — and  it  quickened  its  pace.  They 
hastened  alongside.  They  had  not  proceeded 
more  than  a  mile  before  a  heavy  drop  fell,  and 
then  another  ;  it  was  soon  raining  heavily.  The 
girl  drew  out  a  kind  of  oilskin  cloak,  which  she 
threw  round  her,  and  looked  apprehensively  to 
her  companion. 

"  But  you  ?  "  she  said.    "  You  have  nothing." 

He  buttoned  up  his  coat  to  the  chin.  "  I  am 
accustomed  to  all  weathers,"  he  said. 

They  were  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  by  then, 
looking  down  into  the  valley  below :  there  was 
a  very  steep  descent,  and  at  the  bottom  a  little 
village,  with  an  inn  that  stood  directly  facing 
them.  The  girl  pointed  it  out  to  him. 

"  We  can  shelter  there.  It  is  a  comfortable 
place,  and  they  know  me  well.  They  shall  put 
up  my  horse,  and  I  shall  ask  the  landlady  to  let 
you  have  a  dry  coat.  They  are  kind  people, 
indeed." 

They  were  soon  at  the  inn  porch,  and  were 
welcomed  by  the  landlady.  He  heard  Eva  Davies 
explaining  where  she  had  met  him  and  how,  and 
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that  he  was  a  man  who  had  come  a  long  way  to 
look  for  work.  He  guessed  that  they  talked  in 
English  to  reassure  him,  and  that  Welsh  was 
their  natural  tongue  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  Eva 
dropped  into  it  a  moment  afterwards. 

The  landlady  brought  him  a  dry  coat  and  took 
him  to  the  fire,  then  she  showed  him  into  a 
little  parlour  and  told  him  she  would  bring  tea — 
tea  seemed  their  universal  panacea  for  all  evils. 

"  And  Miss  Davies  will  take  it  with  you,"  she 
added. 

He  was  left  alone  in  the  parlour,  which  was  an 
old-fashioned  and  a  curious  place.  It  had  a 
stone  floor,  sanded  over,  and  horsehair-covered 
furniture :  there  were  antimacassars  of  bright 
green  and  vivid  yellow  wool ;  bright  green  vases 
stood  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  wall  had  a 
yellow  paper.  It  was,  however,  the  adornments 
of  the  wall  which  interested  the  stranger  most ; 
they  consisted  of  memorial  cards  and  samplers, 
alternating  with  pictures  representing  volcanoes : 
all  the  members  of  the  family,  who  had  died 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  had  their  memorial 
cards  here,  framed  and  glazed,  telling  the  dates 
of  their  birth  and  death,  their  many  virtues, 
accompanied  by  a  text,  and  printed  in  funereal 
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black.  The  samplers  had  been  worked  by 
Elizabeth  or  Olwen  or  Kate  Jones,  at  ages 
ranging  from  eight  to  eleven,  and  formed  a 
rudimentary  Bayeux  tapestry  ;  they  represented 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  then  the  numerals  up 
to  nine,  then  various  designs,  including  Adam 
and  Eve,  both  in  pink  worsted,  standing  between 
two  trees  which  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
cabbages  mounted  on  broomsticks,  or  else  a 
Noah's  Ark  with  square  windows,  and  an  animal 
at  the  door,  which  might  equally  well  have  been 
a  tiger,  a  porcupine,  or  a  cat.  All  these  things, 
in  themselves  somewhat  sombre,  were  enlivened 
by  a  brilliant  series  of  volcanoes,  represented  at 
the  moment  of  full  eruption,  belching  out 
volumes  of  fire  and  cascades  of  falling  stones. 
The  only  other  picture  in  the  room  was  an 
engraving  called  "  The  Sad  News."  It  depicted 
a  young  lady  in  early  Victorian  dress,  with  long 
curls ;  she  had  just  opened  a  letter,  and  was 
swooning  away  tightly  clasping  it  in  her  hands ; 
two  older  ladies  with  anxious  and  sympathetic 
faces  were  catching  her  in  their  arms  as  she  fell. 

As  he  finished  his  survey  there  entered  the 
tea,  followed  by  the  landlady  herself,  who  told 
him  kindly  that  he  would  not  have  much  diffi- 
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culty  in  finding  work.  Immediately  after  her 
there  came  Eva  Davies ;  she  had  washed  herself 
and  brushed  her  hair,  and  looked  very  bright 
and  charming.  She  poured  out  the  tea,  talking 
as  she  did  so,  and  asking  him  where  he  had 
come  from. 

"  I  have  been  at  Ty-Mawr,  helping  with  the 
haymaking." 

"  Lloyd-Davies,  Ty-Mawr  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Do  you  know  them  ?  " 

"  Very  well.  At  least  I  know  Meirion  Lloyd- 
Davies  very  well.  Isn't  he  a  nice  fellow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very.    How  do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Ceridwen  Griffiths,  whom  he  is  engaged  to, 
lives  where  I  do.  She  is  the  minister's  daughter, 
and  my  best  friend." 

She  took  a  silver  locket  from  her  neck  and 
opened  it ;  at  the  back  was  a  plait  of  four  strands, 
done  with  two  strands  of  golden  brown  hair  and 
two  strands  of  jet  black. 

"  That  is  Ceridwen's  hair  and  mine,"  she  said. 
"  We  put  it  together  to  show  that  we  are  good 
friends.  She  has  one  just  the  same,  and  she  wears 
Meirion's  portrait  on  the  other  side." 

The  stranger  smiled,  seeming  pleased  by  the 
affection  which  united  all  three. 
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"  You  admire  Meirion  Lloyd-Davies  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Very  much.  He  is  a  great  scholar  at  the 
college  there — he  got  the  prize  for  Greek.  And 
he  is  a  poet !  They  choose  a  bard  for  themselves 
every  year,  and  last  year  Meirion  Lloyd-Davies 
was  chosen.  The  first  year  he  went  he  was  the 
chief  bard.  That  is  a  great  honour." 

"  Does  he  publish  any  of  his  poems  ?  " 

"  No,  why  should  he  ?  Many  people  learn 
them  by  heart." 

Her  idea  of  fame  was  a  primitive  one,  but  it 
appealed  to  him. 

"  I  asked  him  to  recite  some  of  his  poems,"  he 
said,  "  and  most  of  them  were  about  Ceridwen. 
Is  she  really  so  beautiful  ?  " 

"  No  one  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
Ceridwen." 

"  And  good  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  there  is  none  better." 

And  then  suddenly  she  broke  out  with  a  child- 
like simplicity  of  tone  :  "  I  wish  somebody 
would  write  poems  for  me  like  those  he  writes 
for  Ceridwen.  She's  a  lucky  girl !  " 
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TT  rained  perseveringly  all  that  evening,  and 
the  stranger  without  protest  stayed  at  the 
inn.  Whatever  his  wanderings  had  been  he 
could  not  have  met  people  more  kindly  than 
were  these.  The  host  and  hostess  talked  to  him, 
Eva  Davies  was  ready  to  explain  every  detail  of 
their  country  life,  and  they  were  all  eager  to 
help  him :  the  hostess  believed  him  anxious  for 
work  and  told  him  there  was  none  in  the  village, 
but  he  would  be  sure  to  find  some  if  he  went 
with  Eva  Davies  :  the  large  dairy  farm — the 
Joneses — were  in  want  of  a  man  ;  she  had  heard 
so  only  a  day  or  two  before,  and  if  he  knew  about 
cattle,  he  might  get  the  place.  Did  he  under- 
stand cows  ?  He  almost  lost  his  gravity  at  a 
question  so  quaintly  put,  but  he  told  her  that 
he  did. 

"  Then  go  you  with  Eva  Davies,  and  all  will  be 
right." 

It  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  prove 
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more  simply  obvious  than  the  good  hostess"; 
for  some  reason  she  had  liked  him  at  the  first 
glance,  and  seeing  him  come  in  with  Eva  Davies 
her  mind  had  flown  immediately  to  an  eventual 
romance  ;  had  she  known  of  any  work  in  her 
immediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  probable  she 
would  not  have  told  him,  she  was  so  eager  that 
he  should  try  the  dairy  farm  near  Eva. 

He  glanced  at  the  girl  herself,  but  she  was 
quite  innocent  and  unconscious,  her  sweet  face 
did  not  change.  He  said  he  would  go  with  her 
in  the  morning,  and  try  to  find  work  at  the  dairy 
farm.  Eva  made  no  comment,  but  her  eyes 
sparkled  and  she  seemed  pleased. 

Again  that  night  the  stranger  slept  under  a 
roof,  and  as  was  usual  with  him,  he  slept  much 
less  than  in  the  open  air,  and  turned  uneasily  since 
his  bed  was  too  soft.  Mentally  he  decided  that 
the  chief  defect  of  the  English  climate  was  the 
number  of  times  when  rain  made  it  difficult  to 
sleep  outside,  and  thought  regretfully  of  the 
summers  in  California  and  Texas.  He  wakened 
soon  after  dawn,  and  was  the  first  stirring  in  the 
house.  It  was  only  five  o'clock,  however,  when 
Eva  came  down.  As  the  maid  was  not  yet  up, 
she  herself  went  to  the  kitchen,  lit  the  fire  and 
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began  to  prepare  breakfast ;  he  accompanied 
and  helped  her. 

"  They  are  late  in  this  house,"  she  said,  and  it 
pleased  him  she  should  be  so  early. 

The  maid  and  her  mistress  were  both  down 
before  six,  and  the  place  hummed  with  life  and 
cheerfulness  :  by  half -past  six  the  pony  was 
harnessed  to  the  cart,  and  he  and  Eva  on  their 
way  again. 

They  took  an  upland  road  ;  the  girl  called  at 
cottages,  farms,  and  little  inns,  and  left  the  pony 
cart  standing  while  she  went  in  to  ask  if  they 
needed  any  of  her  ware.  He  mounted  guard 
over  her  cart  until  her  return,  though  there  was 
really  no  necessity,  for  the  country  was  idyllically 
calm. 

As  they  went  upward  the  scenery  grew  barer 
and  more  grand  ;  rocks,  ancient  and  grey  and 
scrawled  over  with  lichens,  cropped  out  on 
either  side  of  the  road  ;  there  were  jutting  crags 
like  towers. 

The  stream  became  precipitous,  leaping  in 
high  waterfalls  or  drained  through  what  seemed 
unf  athomably  deep  moss :  then  they  came  into 
stretches  of  bogland  ;  the  butterwort  grew  there, 
with  its  insect-eating  leaves  and  beautiful  violet- 
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like  flower  ;  patches  were  red  with  sundew,  the 
cotton  grass  waved  its  white  plumes,  there  were 
crowds  of  the  speckled  orchids,  of  golden  bog 
asphodel,  and  of  wild  yellow  pansies.  These  up- 
lands had  a' whole  flora  of  their  own,  but  abun- 
dant as  it  was  it  still  left  them  gloomy  ;  there 
were  no  trees,  and  as  the  sky  was  overcast  the 
hills  were  purple  and  dark.  He  admired  the 
loneliness. 

"  It  is  a  fine  country,"  he  said  to  Eva. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  You  don't  think  so  ?  " 

"  No.  Nothing  grows  but  potatoes  and  oats — 
even  the  grass  is  poor." 

"  You  don't  like  the  hills  ?  " 

"  I  like  them — but  in  the  distance.  I  like  to 
see  them  from  the  valleys,  but  I  don't  like  to  be 
among  them — they  are  too  bare.  I  like  places 
like  Ty-Mawr,  with  green  meadows  and  trees." 

Lonely  as  it  was,  the  girl  did  not  do  badly  ; 
she  disappeared  into  the  grey  stone  cottages  or 
into  the  grey  buildings  of  some  moorland  farm, 
and  nearly  always  seemed  to  transact  business. 
She  kept  her  money  in  an  old-fashioned  linen 
pocket,  fastened  round  her  waist  beneath  her 
skirt,  and  to  get  at  it  she  had  to  lift  the  skirt  of 
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her  dress,  but  she  did  so  without  any  reserve, 
for  her  red  quilted  petticoat  was  as  long  as  her 
skirt. 

He  was  pleased  by  the  perfect  confidence  with 
which  she  travelled  in  his  society,  et  en  over  that 
lonely  moorland  ;  to  her,  at  any  rate,  he  could 
seem  little  better  than  a  tramp,  but  she  walked 
on  serenely  enough  ;  it  was  either  some  instinct 
which  assured  her  of  his  personality,  or  her  very 
innocence  which  gave  her  boldness. 

It  was  a  gloomy  day,  and  grew  gloomier  as  it 
wore  on  ;  the  grey  clouds  hung  round  the  peaks, 
twisting  and  untwisting;  the  moorlands  them- 
selves were  almost  black  save  where  a  patch  of 
forget-me-nots  made  a  bright  blue  band  ;  there 
was  no  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  cries  of  the 
curlews  as  they  flew  to  and  fro.  A  pair  of  ravens 
sat  on  the  rocks,  like  figures  carved  in  ebony,  and 
croaked  as  they  passed. 

She  pointed  them  out  with  her  finger. 

"  They  are  unlucky  birds." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  God  who  made  them  knows,  but  if  they  fly 
twice  round  a  house,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  death 


in  it." 


Further  on  they  saw  a  large  hawk  ;   it  hovered 
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in  the  eye  of  the  wind,  poised  in  one  exact  place 
on  faintly  moving  wings,  then  it  circled  round, 
chose  another  spot,  and  commenced  its  hovering 
poise  again  ;  at  length  it  dropped  like  a  stone. 

"  It  has  found  something,"  Eva  said. 

"  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  get  home  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Till  to-morrow  night.  I  shall  sleep  to-night 
at  an  inn  on  this  road.  It  is  not  a  very  good  one, 
but  the  beds  are  clean." 

They  came  to  a  ruined  cottage  by  the  road  ; 
half  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  its  grey  walls  were 
broken,  and  mountain-ash  and  fern  had  rooted 
themselves  deeply  in  the  stones.  They  had  passed 
several  such  cottages,  and  Eva  had  not  seemed 
to  notice  them,  but  as  she  looked  at  this  she 
shivered.  The  stranger  noticed  her  glance. 
"  What  is  there  unusual  about  this  place  ?  " 

"  It  is  haunted." 

"  Haunted  ?     By  what  ?  " 

"  The  man  who  lived  in  it  was  a  miser.  When 
they  buried  him  he  could  not  rest  for  thinking 
of  his  gold,  and  he  comes  back  to  look  for  it. 
People  have  seen  him  at  night." 

Her  eyes  were  dilated  as  she  told  her  tale  ;  it 
was  evident  she  believed  and  shuddered  at  it. 
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"  When  does  he  come  ?  "  the  stranger  asked. 
"  They  say  mostly  in  the  nights  of  the  full 


moon.': 


"  It  is  full  now." 

"  Yes,"  she  said  with  a  shiver.  "  "  And  it  is 
getting  near  evening.  Let  us  go  on." 

The  stranger  still  remained  looking  at  the 
cottage.  "  I  will  spend  the  night  here,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  why  ?  "  she  cried  in  terror.  "  Don't 
you  believe  in  spirits  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  I  do  believe  in  them.  That  is  why 
I  shall  stay.  Whenever  I  have  heard  that  a  place 
was  haunted  I  have  always  stayed." 

She  shivered  again.  "  And  have  you  seen 
anything  ?  " 

"  Only  once." 

She  did  not  dare  to  ask  him  what  that  was, 
her  dread  was  so  extreme.  She  laid  one  hand 
on  his,  and  he  could  feel  how  cold  she  was. 

"  Don't  stay,"  she  said,  "  I  beg  of  you  don't 
stay.  It  is  not  good  to  do  such  things." 

"  Why  not  ?  If  there  is  a  spirit,  how  can  it 
harm  me  ?  It  will  look  for  its  gold." 

"  Because  it  is  only  evil  spirits  who  wander  so. 
The  good  spirits  are  peaceful ;  they  sleep  in  God, 
they  are  contented  and  calm,  even  on  the  wildest 
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nights  they  never  move.  There  are  thunder- 
storms among  these  hills  that  might  well  waken 
the  dead,  but  even  then  they  never  stir  ;  they 
are  too  happy.  It  is  only  the  wicked  who 
wander." 

She  did  not  soften  him.  "  It  cannot  harm 
me,"  he  said. 

Seeing  that  he  would  not  be  touched  in  that 
way,  she  appealed  to  more  material  fears.  "  It 
will  be  a  bad  night,"  she  suggested  ;  "  it  will 
rain  heavily." 

"  I  will  sleep  under  the  roof  ;  there  is  enough 
of  it  left  to  shelter  me." 

"  It  might  fall  on  you." 

"  I  will  make  sure  that  it  is  not  dangerous." 

"  You  will  be  cold." 

"  The  hill  shelters  the  cottage,  and,  broken  as 
these  walls  are,  they  will  keep  out  most  of  the 
wind." 

She  stared  at  him  with  beautiful  dilated  eyes. 
"  If  he  comes,  there  will  be  no  one  near." 

"  I  am  used  to  being  alone." 

"  With  ghosts  ?  " 

"  With  what  I  believed  were  ghosts." 

"  If  I  were  to  stay  alone,"  she  said,  "  by 
morning  I  should  be  dead  .  .  .  dead  of  terror." 
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"  I  have  slept  all  night  in  the  wilderness  by 
the  body  of  my  only  friend,  who  had  died  of 
hunger,  and  I  was  not  afraid." 

She  saw  that  he  was  resolved,  and  made  no 
further  attempt,  but  she  pressed  some  food 
upon  him  which  he  accepted. 

"  I  shall  wait  at  the  inn  for  you  to-morrow 
morning,"  she  said,  "  and  if  I  do  not  see  you 
I'll  come  back  for  you.  You  will  be  sure  to  come 
on — straight  along  this  road." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  sure.  I  might 
change  my  mind  and  go  elsewhere." 

"  But  don't  you  see  that  then  I  should  never 
know  whether  you  were  alive  or  dead.  I  should 
never  know  what  had  happened." 

"  But  what  would  that  matter  ?  " 

She  gazed  at  him,  as  if  she  doubted  her  ears. 
"  O  God !  "  she  said.  "  Don't  you  see  that  I 
should  never  know  what  had  come  to  you — that 
I  should  dream  of  it  every  night  of  my  life, 
every  night  till  I  died.  See,"  she  said,  with  a 
sweet  girlish  pride,  "  if  you  do  not  wish  to  come 
any  further  in  my  way  you  need  not ;  it  was  not 
I  who  asked  you  to  come.  But  I  ask  you  to 
solemnly  promise  me  that  you  will  walk  along 
the  road  to-morrow  till  you  meet  me,  and  till 
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I  see  you  are  safe.  Then  you  can  go,  indeed, 
where  you  wish." 

"  Yes,  I  promise,"  he  assented. 

She  drew  a  piece  of  carpet  out  of  the  cart, 
and  asked  him  to  take  that  to  make  a  bed  with, 
and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  did  so. 

The  girl  had  a  wretched  night.  There  was 
heavy  rain,  and  the  wind  howled  down  the 
mountain  pass ;  it  penetrated  the  ill-fitting 
window,  and  made  her  candle  gutter  on  the 
table.  vShe  undressed  and  was  ready  for  bed, 
but  it  was  long  before  she  could  prevail  on  her- 
self to  lie  down,  and  when  she  did  she  lay  awake 
listening  to  the  wind  and  the  sounding  rustle  of 
the  rain.  She  could  see  the  man  lying  in  that 
barest  shelter — less  than  the  shelter  of  a  wild 
animal — on  that  stormy  night.  Her  imagination 
pictured  a  terrible  phantom,  old  and  bent,  with 
white  hair  and  fiery  eyes  and  a  clutch  that  burnt. 
Then  she  reproved  herself  and  prayed.  She 
slept  at  length,  but  it  was  a  sleep  full  of  fantastic 
dreams,  and  she  woke  before  dawn  :  she  dressed 
hastily,  and  long  before  anyone  else  was  awake 
she  was  down,  opened  the  house  door,  and  let 
herself  out.  She  did  not  harness  her  pony,  for 
she  intended  to  return  ;  all  she  wanted  was  to 
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find  the  stranger  and  reassure  herself  as  to  his 
fate. 

The  dawn  was  just  rising,  and  the  air  was  cold 
and  sweet,  all  the  sweeter  for  the  rain  ;  the 
silver  light  came  over  the  hills  and  gleamed  in 
the  pools  of  water  on  the  road,  the  pure  air 
fanned  her  cheek.  She  felt  more  cheerful  and 
inclined  to  smile  at  her  fears.  Then  she  saw 
the  figure  of  a  man  coming  towards  her,  very 
upright  in  his  gait. 

She  knew  him,  though  only  at  the  second 
glance — it  was  the  stranger. 

Her  heart  filled  with  a  great  gladness,  and  she 
smiled  as  she  met  him  ;  he  smiled  in  return. 

"  You  see,  I  am  none  the  worse,"  he  said. 

"  The  spirit  did  not  come  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head  regretfully.    "  No." 

"  But  the  night  was  a  dreadful  one — so  much 
wind  and  rain — and  you  were  out  in  it  all." 

"  It  was  a  very  bad  one — especially  for  the 
time  of  year — and,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  I 
got  wet,  but  it  was  not  really  cold.  Thank  you 
for  coming  to  find  me." 

The  light  was  growing  round  them,  and  the 
eastern  sky  was  full  of  a  delicious  rose-pink ;  as 
she  turned,  facing  the  light,  he  saw  that  her 
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eyes  were  swollen  and  her  sweet  face  wan  ;  he 
was  sure  she  had  lain  awake  most  of  the  night, 
and  felt  a  keen  sympathy  ;  he  wondered  why  a 
creature,  who  had  only  known  him  two  days, 
should  be  more  apprehensive  about  his  fate  than 
he  was  himself. 

"  Is  it  good-bye  ?  "  she  said,  extending  her 
hand.  "  Are  you  going  the  other  way  now  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  should  like  to  come 
yours,  if  I  may." 

She  brightened  visibly.  "  Then  we  will  go  back 
and  have  breakfast  together." 

In  his  own  mind  the  stranger  wondered  hew 
Eva  Davies  would  explain  her  meeting  with  him. 
Would  it  not  seem  strange  to  these  people,  who, 
of  course,  knew  her,  that  she  should  have  risen 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  gone  along 
the  high  road,  breakfastless,  t©  meet  a  strange 
man  ?  But  he  had  underrated  the  simplicity  of 
the  country  character,  and  alse  the  natural 
desire  ef  the  Welsh  to  give  news.  She  told  the 
whole  story  at  once  to  the  landlady,  and  he 
found  himself  a  centre  of  comment  and  amaze- 
ment. There  were  no  words  strong  enough  to 
express  their  wonder  at  what  he  had  done. 
Exclamations  in  Welsh  and  English  overflowed. 
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When  Eva  Davies  said  that  she  had  n®t  been 
able  to  sleep  in  her  bed,  the  landlady  remarked 
she  could  n©t  have  slept  either  had  she  knawn. 

He  was  the  her®  of  the  hour,  and  since  he  was 
retiring  by  nature  he  found  it  difficult.  He 
was  glad  when  he  and  Eva  had  finished  breakfast 
and  were  on  their  way  ence  more. 
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1"^HE  second  day  together  passed  almost 
without  experience.  The  road  wound 
over  bleak  and  stony  uplands,  barren  but  beauti- 
ful in  their  own  way,  where  sheep  were  feeding 
among  the  rocks ;  the  girl  talked  little,  she 
seemed  to  be  silent  by  nature,  and  there  was 
something  in  her  repose  and  tranquillity  which 
made  her,  as  it  were,  in  harmony  with  the  land- 
scape ;  she  had  one  of  those  gentle  natures 
which  are  always  the  more  persuasive  because 
they  are  calm  ;  she  seemed  to  be  full  of  an 
influence  that  was  subtle  and  tranquillising. 

He  remembered  what  the  old  woman  had  told 
him — that  he  would  be  "  stopped  "  on  his  way, 
and  wondered  half-amusedly  if  this  girl  were 
the  means  to  stop  him.  He  opined  not ;  beauti- 
ful as  she  was,  she  left  his  pulses  quite  cold, 
and  even  had  it  not  been  so,  he  had  tried  his 
strength  of  will  more  than  once  against  the  power 
of  passion,  and  had  always  found  his  will  prevail. 
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His  memory  brought  to  him  the  picture  of 
an  Italian  woman  throwing  herself  in  the  dust, 
telling  him  that  if  he  did  not  love  her  she  must 
die. 

And  he  had  soothed  her  out  of  her  paroxysm, 
praised  her  beauty,  reminded  her  that  she  had 
many  lovers,  and  assured  her  that  she  would 
soon  love  one  of  them  ;  his  whole  body  had 
asked  for  her  then,  but  he  had  gone  away,  and 
in  a  month  she  was  married  to  someone  else,  and 
he  had  forgotten. 

So  it  seemed  to  him  love  always  must  be ! 

Love  was  a  passion,  a  fascination,  a  charm  of 
the  senses ;  it  might  torture  while  it  lasted,  but 
it  was  very  brief,  and  always,  when  it  was  gone, 
there  was  calm.  And  if  an  objector  had  urged 
to  him  that  some  love  endured  for  a  whole  life- 
time, he  would  reply  that  such  a  love  endured 
because  it  was  friendship,  or,  still  more,  custom  ; 
passion  and  custom — they  were  the  two  great 
bonds  which  brought  and  held  human  beings 
and  human  society  together,  and  he  paid  no 
homage  to  either. 

Wherever  he  went  he  charmed  both  men  and 
women — perhaps  by  virtue  of  that  very  fact 
that  he  could  so  completely  dispense  with  every- 
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one — but,  though  he  understood  and  sympathised, 
he  never  let  anyone  make  a  bondage  for  him. 

If  he  had  stayed  at  Ty-Mawr,  Meirion  Lloyd- 
Davies  would  have  loved  him  like  a  brother, 
and  it  was  perhaps  that  very  fact  which  had 
made  him  so  resolute  not  to  remain  :  young, 
ardent,  poetic,  Meirion  had  the  nature  of  all 
others  calculated  to  appeal  and  charm. 

With  regard  to  women,  the  stranger  was  far 
less  apprehensive,  for  he  thought  the  tie  of  love 
a  slighter  one  than  that  of  friendship.  He 
reverenced  women,  was  generous  in  all  his  views 
of  them,  but  very  largely  because  he  was  so 
immune  to  their  influence,  and  was  never 
tempted  to  hate  them  like  the  man  who  feels 
himself  in  their  power.  He  had  seen  but  little 
of  them,  for  his  life  had  taken  him  in  wild 
countries  where  they  were  few. 

He  might  have  avoided  Eva  Davies  had  she 
seemed  to  him  in  any  way  a  vigorous  or  a  domi- 
nant character,  but  she  appeared  very  gentle 
and  mainly  passive. 

She  pursued  her  trade  quite  simply  in  his 
presence,  and  from  time  to  time  told  him  some- 
thing of  the  houses  they  passed  and  the  people 
who  lived  in  them  ;  she  showed  a  mind  in  some 
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ways  very  childlike,  and  appeared  interested 
mainly  in  what  concerned  chapels  or  ministers. 

"  The  Baptist  minister  lives  there." 

"  This  is  the  house  of  the  Wesleyan  minister." 

"  The  daughter  at  that  farm"  —  she  is  the 
church  organist." 

When  they  were  eating  their  dinner  by  the 
wayside  and  taking  the  tea  she  had  made,  she 
questioned  him,  though  somewhat  briefly,  as  to 
his  past. 

"  You  have  been  wandering  twelve  years,  you 
said  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Twelve  years." 

"  In  what  countries  ?  " 

He  told  her.    "  America,  South  Africa,  Italy." 

She  asked  him  some  details,  queer  things  which 
struck  her  fancy,  such  as  whether  there  were  not 
many  volcanoes  in  foreign  parts. 

"  I  have  seen  two,"  he  said,  "  Vesuvius  and 


—  not  more." 


She  replied  innocently  that  she  had  thought 
most  foreign  places  had  volcanoes  —  sailors  from 
the  Welsh  coast  were  always  bringing  pictures 
of  them.  Had  he  noticed  those  in  the  inn  ? 
He  replied  that  he  had,  but  they  were  not  to 
be  taken  as  typical  of  the  whole  world.^ 
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"  Ceridwen  knows  everything,"  she  explained. 
"  But  now  she  is  away  at  college  I  have  no  one 
to  tell  me." 

He  asked  where  Ceridwen  went  to  college. 
"  Where  Meirion  Lloyd-Davies  goes." 
"  Do  they  see  each  other  much  ?  " 
She  thought  not ;    they  would  be  allowed  to 
see  each  other  more  if  their  parents  would  con- 
sent to  a  formal  engagement,  but  as  it  was  they 
were  not  allowed  many  opportunities  of  meeting. 
"  Except,  of  course,"  she  explained,  "  in  the 
holidays.     Meirion  will  be  coming  to  see  her 
soon,    and    they    read    their    Greek    and    Latin 
together." 

It  was  evident  that  she  spoke  of  them  with 
wistfulness,  and  something  impelled  him  to  ask  : 
"  Have  you  no  lover  ?  Surely,"  he  said,  with  a 
glance  at  her  beautiful  face,  "  surely  you  must 
have  ?  " 

It  was  impossible  not  to  know  what  his  glance 
implied,  and  she  flushed  with  pleasure,  though 
she  was  not  embarrassed  as  she  confessed,  "  Yes." 
"  Then  why  not  be  happy  ?  " 
"  He  is  not — not  quite  what  I  want." 
The   naivete  of    the   confession   pleased  him. 
"  Who  is  he  ?  " 
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"  There  is  only  one  lad  who  has  asked  me." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  You  wiU  tell  no  one  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Schumann  Jones." 

"  Schumann  Jones  !  "  He  repeated  the  name 
In  surprise,  for  it  sounded  laughable  to  him,  but 
it  was  evident  that  she  did  not  understand  why 
he  smiled  ;  she  explained  with  perfect  gravity. 

"  He  belongs  to  the  dairy-farm  where  you 
are  going.  His  father  owns  it.  There  are  four 
brothers  :  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Mozart,  and 
Mendelssohn  Jones.  Their  father  was  very  fond 
of  music,  so  he  called  them  all  after  musicians ; 
those  are  the  names  of  musicians,  I  am  told." 

"  Yes,  they  are." 

"  And  Schumann  is  the  second  son." 

"A  farmer's  son!  Well!  And  don't  you 
think  him  good  enough  ?  " 

"  He  is  quite  good  enough.  So  far  as  that 
goes  he  is  better  than  I  have  any  right  to  expect, 
for  the  farm  is  a  good  one,  and  he  and  Beethoven 
will  share  it  between  them — one  of  the  others  is 
going  to  South  Wales,  and  one  to  England." 

She  spoke  of  England  as  if  it  were  as  distant  as 
America. 
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[\"  I  have  always  been  used  to  poor  things,"  she 
said.  "  I  scrub  floors  with  my  own  hands,  and 
I  have  no  fine  clothes.  I  am  not  a  lady  like 
Ceridwen,  and  indeed  it  is  very  good  of  Schu- 
mann Jones  to  think  of  me,  but  I  don't  care  for 
him.  Perhaps  Pm  set  above  myself,  but  I  should 
wish  to  marry  a  poet  like  Meirion  Lloyd-Davies." 

It  was  evident  that  poets  were  in  her  mind 
the  greatest  personages  upon  earth  ;  the  im- 
pressive ceremony  of  the  Eisteddfod,  when  the 
chief  bard  was  chaired,  remained  in  her  mind  as 
the  greatest  of  earthly  glories. 

She  changed  the  subject  rather  abruptly  to 
the  stranger's  fortunes.  "  Do  you  not  think  it  a 
godless  life,"  she  said,  "  to  wander  about  so  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  that.  I  have  felt  God 
more  in  wild  places  than  I  ever  could  in  cities." 

"  Do  you  go  to  chapel  on  Sundays  ?  " 

"  There  are  no  churches  or  chapels  where 
I  have  been." 

"  Then  you  cannot  worship  ?  " 

"  One  can  always  pray." 

"  That  is  true,"  she  said,  and  seemed  momently 
reconciled  to  him,  but  she  asked  an  instant  after  : 
"  Don't  you  feel  it  wrong  not  to  work  ?  " 

"  I  have  worked." 
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"  How  ?  " 

He  described  something  of  his  life. 

"  But  men  such  as  you  are  can  do  better  work 
than  that.  You  can  be  ministers,  or  teach  in 
schools,  or  write  books,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  work 
like  a  common  man,  out  in  the  open  fields." 

"  The  fields  are  pleasanter." 

She  mused  a  moment  over  that.  "  I  should 
not  have  thought  it.  But  the  other  work  is  more 
valuable.  Fewer  people  can  do  it." 

"  I  earn  honestly  the  bread  I  eat,"  he  said. 
"  And  I  have  never  wished  for  more.  Nearly  all 
the  things  that  men  wish  for  seem  to  me  foolish 
and  a  little  sad.  I  do  not  care  for  houses,  I  would 
rather  sleep  under  the  sky,  and  when  that  is  not 
possible  anything  will  do.  I  do  not  care  for  much 
furniture  or  to  be  thought  respectable,  I  like 
better  to  be  free." 

"  I  understand  that  feeling,"  said  Eva,  looking 
forwards  where  the  road  dipped  against  an 
expanse  of  blue  sky.  "  But  what  I  don't  under- 
stand is "  She  broke  off  abruptly. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  prompted  her. 

"  I  don't  understand  how  you  can  have  no 
home — no  kin — no  one  to  care  for  you." 

A  few  minutes  ago  she  had  been  talking  like  a 
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child,  but  something  deeper  was  apparent  now, 
and  he  responded  to  it.  "  Do  we  need  any- 
thing," he  asked,  "  except  belief  in  God  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  best  of  all  things,"  she  answered. 
"  But  God  does  not  forbid  us  other  love.  We 
may  have  Him  and  human  beings  as  well." 

"  I  know  the  world  thinks  so  in  these  days,  but 
I  do  not." 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  " 

He  was  pleased  that  she  asked  for  his  point  of 
view  instead  of  insisting  on  her  own. 

"  In  the  Middle  Ages  and  when  Christianity 
first  began,  it  used  to  be  thought  that  men 
could  not  know  God  fully  if  they  let  anything 
else  enter  their  minds.  Men  who  wished  to  feel 
Him  went  into  the  deserts  or  the  mountains, 
and  lived  there,  apart  from  all.  Often  they 
laboured  hard,  but  they  had  no  personal  ties.  In 
the  monasteries,  if  a  man  grew  to  lean  too  much 
upon  his  friend  they  were  separated  :  he  was  to 
need  no  one  but  God.  Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  she  said  slowly.  "  It  is 
like  Catholics.  Are  you  a  Catholic  ?  " 

"  No.  But  I  think  as  they  do  in  some  ways. 
I,  like  the  hermits,  love  the  wilderness — I  find  it 
full  of  holy  thoughts.  I,  like  the  monks,  wish 
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for  no  friend  but  God  alone.  I  am  always  happy. 
Even  when  I  have  thought  myself  dying,  I  have 
needed  no  one  but  God." 

Eva  bent  her  head.  "  It  seems  to  me  beautiful," 
she  said.  "  But  I  know  our  minister  would  think 
it  wrong.  He  says  the  monks  were  selfish — they 
shut  themselves  away  from  men." 

"They  were  hardly  that.  The  monks  and 
hermits  would  return  to  men  in  their  sorest  need 
— in  pestilences,  when  no  one  else  would  dare. 
The  world  found  then  that  it  was  good  to  have 
some  men  who  had  no  fear  of  death.  And  do 
you  suppose  most  people  live  in  the  world  be- 
cause they  are  unselfish  ?  Isn't  it  that  they 
want  service  for  themselves  ?  " 

She  bent  her  head  again  thoughtfully. 
"  Women,"  she  said,  "  are  not  like  that.  They 
want,  most  of  all,  to  give." 

He  was  silent ;  it  was  a  much  deeper  reflection 
than  he  expected  from  her,  yet  it  was  evident 
that  she  meant  it  wholly. 

"  You  leave  the  world,  then,  for  religion  ?  " 
she  enquired. 

He  was  strictly  truthful.  "  Partly.  Not 
altogether.  I  love  adventure,  and  I  do  not  like 
a  life  that  is  quite  safe." 
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"  You  mean  that  you  like  danger.  Yes,"  she 
said  with  energy.  "  You  are  right.  Oh,  I  am 
not  brave,  but  if  I  were  brave  I  should  love  it 
more  than  anything  else  on  earth." 

Again  the  naivete  of  the  confession  pleased  him. 

In  the  last  two  days  the  scenery  had  changed 
rapidly,  and  now  they  were  coming  on  yet  another 
variety.  The  road  led  them  down  from  the 
slopes  of  Plynlymmon :  on  one  side  were  woods, 
larch,  and  young  oak  trees,  with  a  thick  under- 
growth of  fern  ;  crystal  springs,  bordered  with 
forget-me-nots  or  the  white  ranunculus,  flowed 
out  from  the  woods ;  on  the  other  side  the 
road  was  bounded  by  a  low  stone  wall,  covered 
with  moss  and  lichen,  and  beyond  that  was  a 
steep  and  sheer  descent  that  fell  down  to  a 
river  estuary :  turquoise -blue  water  gleamed 
beyond,  and  extended  to  the  sea  which  was 
visible  in  the  distance  ;  beyond  the  estuary  were 
the  grey  and  opal  and  purple  of  a  long  line  of 
hills.  Now  and  again  a  rocky  promontory  jutted 
out  into  the  estuary,  or  on  their  other  side  a  spire- 
like  pile  of  rocks  interrupted  the  trees ;  in  every 
crevice  of  the  rocks  grew  moss  and  delicate  ferns, 
the  oak  and  beech  fern,  and  in  many  places  the 
crimson  heath  was  beginning  to  bloom. 
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Every  detail  of  the  landscape  looked  finished 
and  perfect ;  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  a 
lovelier  road. 

They  came  suddenly  to  a  spot  where  the  woods 
thinned  to  almost  nothing,  and  where  there  was 
a  chaos  of  broken  rocks,  with  the  fern  and 
heather  scattered  among  them  ;  no  wall  bounded 
the  road  here,  for  a  rocky  promontory  stretched 
far  to  one  side. 

The  girl  stopped  her  pony  and  pointed  with  a 
gesture  full  of  sadness  to  one  spot  among  the 
fern. 

"  It  was  there  my  mother  was  found,"  she 
said,  "  nearly  twenty  years  ago." 

"  Yes."  He  looked  sympathetically  at  the 
place. 

"  Will  you  wait  for  me  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  always 
pray  here  whenever  I  pass." 

She  went  without  hesitation  to  the  spot  she 
had  indicated  and  knelt  down. 

She  remained  some  moments  perfectly  still, 
and  he  surveyed  the  scene. 

It  was  the  loveliest  spot  of  all  that  lovely  road  ; 
in  the  distance  was  the  blue  of  the  sea,  and  the 
larch  woods  below  them  showed  against  its  sheet 
of  sapphire. 
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The  girl  rose  from  her  knees  and  came  towards 
him  ;  he  could  see  that  her  eyes  were  wet  with 
tears. 

"  This  place  is  a  sad  one  for  you,"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No.  I  cry,  but  not  for 
sorrow.  I  like  this  spot,  and  often  when  I  am 
free  I  come  up  here  to  work  or  read.  It  is 
sacred  to  me.  I  often  think  of  my  poor  mother 
who  was  so  unselfish  in  her  death,  for  though  she 
was  dying  of  cold,  she  had  taken  her  own  shawl 
to  wrap  round  me.  I  cry  when  I  think  of  that." 

"  You  are  glad  your  life  was  spared  ?  " 

"  Very  glad.  Though,  I  suppose,  I  ought  to  be 
older  before  I  am  sure." 

He  glanced  at  her  with  keen  attention ;  she 
seemed  so  much  a  child,  and  yet  every  now  and 
then  said  things  which  were  not  childish  at  all. 

The  remaining  four  or  five  miles  of  their 
journey  passed  uneventfully.  Then  she  said  : 
"  We  are  coming  to  my  home  now.  Perhaps  you 
will  stay  and  have  tea  with  me,  and  afterwards 
you  can  go  to  Cwm  Bychan  and  find  out  about 
work." 

He  thanked  her  and  agreed. 

As  they  reached  the  entrance  to  the  village 
they  passed  a  young  man,  dark  and  very  hand- 
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some  ;  he  was  also  well  dressed,  and  had  an  air 
of  the  gentleman  ;  he  appeared  to  have  been 
watching  for  Eva,  for  a  look  of  pleasure  crossed 
his  face  at  the  sight  of  her :  as  he  observed  her 
companion,  however,  it  was  succeeded  by  sur- 
prise, jealousy,  even  anger. 

The  stranger  smiled  at  the  gloomy  face,  and 
enquired  when  they  had  passed  :  "  Is  that 
Schumann  Jones  ?  " 

Eva  shook  her  head.  "  No  !  That  is  Ednyfyd 
Griffiths — Ceridwen's  brother.  I  know  him 
very  well." 

The  stranger  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  wonder- 
ing if  she  had  spoken  the  truth  when  she  said 
she  had  only  one  lover. 

"  Do  you  like  him  ?  "  he  enquired. 

"  Very  much,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as 
Ceridwen." 

There  was  undoubted  sincerity  in  her  voice. 
"  But  we  have  arrived,"  she  said. 

They  had,  indeed,  come  to  a  small  white- 
washed cottage.  It  presented  an  appearance 
such  as  could  only  have  been  found  in  a  primitive 
district ;  its  front  room  was  evidently  employed 
as  a  kind  of  shop,  for  the  window  was  filled  with 
tinware  such  as  Eva  conveyed  in  her  cart. 
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A  woman  stood  at  the  door,  who  greeted  her 
with  a  smile  and  himself  with  obvious  curiosity. 
She  was  a  neighbour,  who  had  come  in  to  light 
the  fire  and  set  the  tea-table  ready  for  Eva's 
return. 

Eva  explained  his  presence  with  the  same 
perfect  simplicity  and  transparency  as  before, 
the  simplicity  which  set  all  the  women  on  her 
side  at  once. 

They  had  tea  while  the  neighbour  regarded 
them,  and  Eva  retailed  the  news  which  she  had 
gathered  on  her  journey :  the  neighbour  studied 
him  with  keenness,  and  evidently  looked  on  his 
coming  as  of  interest,  while  Eva  explained 
that  he  was  going  to  look  for  work  at  Cwm 
Bychan. 

The  meal  over,  Eva  told  him  how  to  find  the 
farm,  and  went  to  the  door  to  point  the  way, 
then,  nodding  pleasantly,  she  watched  him  out 
of  sight. 

On  his  way  through  the  village  he  passed 
Ednyfyd  Griffiths,  who  looked  at  him  in  a 
manner  that  he  tried  to  make  indifferent,  but 
which  revealed  a  considerable  amount  of  hostile 
interest. 
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CHAPTER   X 

/TPHE  stranger  had  little  difficulty  in  finding 
employment  at  the  dairy-farm,  though  he 
made  somewhat  curious  terms ;  he  was  to  work 
in  the  morning  and  evening  at  milking  and  until 
ten  in  the  forenoon,  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was 
to  be  free,  and  in  consideration  of  this  he  took 
very  low  wages. 

The  farmer  was  surprised  at  his  terms,  but  he 
liked  the  man's  personality,  and  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  just  the  sort  of  knowledge  required. 
When  they  asked  his  name,  he  gave  it  as  at  Ty- 
Mawr,  "  Henry,"  which  they  accepted  as  evi- 
dence that  he  did  not  want  his  true  name  known. 

He  milked  that  first  evening  beside  Schumann 
Jones — a  quiet  stolid  lad  with  unemotional  red 
face  but  great  kindliness  of  expression. 

The  stranger  had  not  been  three  days  in  the 
village  before  his  eccentricities  became  common 
talk  :  he  had  his  bedroom  at  the  farm — in  a 
loft,  but  a  good  bedroom  all  the  same — but  he 
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preferred  to  desert  it  and  spend  most  of  his 
nights  on  the  open  hillside  ;  he  could  not  be 
said  to  be  idle,  for  he  was  always  punctual  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  worked  excellently, 
but  there  was  that  curious  desire  of  his  to  have 
so  much  of  his  time  to  himself,  and  he  appeared 
to  spend  it  all  in  walking  on  the  hills. 

Why  should  not  a  man  earn  good  money  and 
save  ? 

Why  should  not  a  man  earn  good  money  and 
take  a  wife  ? 

They  thought  him  a  gentleman  by  birth — his 
manner  and  speech  and  everything  else  pointed 
to  that — but  they  could  not  make  out  what  had 
driven  him  to  his  way  of  life.  Gossips  discussed 
the  subject  with  zest,  but  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  personally  satisfying  their  curiosity,  for  he  was 
seldom  seen  in  the  village.  Eva  Davies  had  told 
all  she  knew  and  had  no  more  to  say.  The  man 
himself  seemed  oblivious  of  the  attention  he 
excited  ;  either  he  did  not  notice  it  at  all,  or  he 
did  not  care. 

When  he  had  been  three  days  at  the  farm  he 
met  Ceridwen  Griffiths.  He  was  discussing  the 
poultry  with  Mrs.  Jones.  "  Your  fowls  ought  to 
be  better  and  bigger,  Mrs.  Jones,"  he  said.  "  I 
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don't  understand  it,  for  that  Buff  Orpington  is 
a  very  good  cock." 

"  Yes,  he  is.  But  he  is  such  a  quiet  fellow  ; 
he  won't  fight,  and  the  white  cock  will  never 
let  him  come  near  the  hens.  I'm" sure  I  don't 
know  what  the  yellow  cock  is  good  for,  except  to 
keep  the  chickens  warm,  for  he  lets  any  number 
of  them  get  under  his  wings — he  is  that  good- 
natured — but  I  bought  him  for  something  else. 
He  is  younger  than  the  white  cock,  too,  though 
he  does  let  himself  be  driven  away." 

"  You  should  get  rid  of  the  white  cock." 
"  I    rather   like   him,    though   he   is    as    bad- 
tempered  as  a  bird  can  be." 

"  Well,  shut  him  up  for  a  time." 
"  If  you  can  manage  it,  Mr.  Henry." 
The  stranger  took  an  empty  sack,  and  after  an 
enormous  amount  of  shrieking  and  squawking  got 
the  white  cock  safely  in  a  corner  and  into  a  sack. 
It  was  while  he  was  engaged  in  capturing  the 
bird  that  Ceridwen  came.     Mrs.  Jones  did  not 
know  whether  to  introduce  him  or  not,  but  he 
saved  her  any  embarrassment. 

"  I  will  take  this  cock  to  a  place  of  safety,"  he 
said,   "  and  then  go  into  the  parlour  for  that 
book  you  promised  me,  Mrs.  Jones." 
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He  raised  his  hat  to  Ceridwen  as  he  went 
away. 

Mrs.  Jones  seized  the  opportunity  to  gossip, 
and  expatiated  on  every  detail  concerning  him. 
Ceridwen  had  heard  something  from  Meirion 
Lloyd-Davies,  and  was  keenly  interested  ;  she 
told  how  they  had  offered  him  work  at  Ty-Mawr, 
and  how  it  had  been  refused. 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  said  the  good  woman, 
gratified  that  her  farm  had  obtained  something 
which  Ty-Mawr  could  not. 

"  Meirion  says,"  continued  Ceridwen,  "  that 
he  looks  forward  to  meeting  him  next  week.  He 
is  so  glad  to  hear  he  has  come." 

Mrs.  Jones  felt  her  opinion  of  the  stranger 
improve  every  minute. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  Ceridwen  pursued. 

"  Yes,  he  will  be  in  the  parlour.  He  asked  if  I 
could  lend  him  a  book,  and  I  told  him  where  to 
find  them." 

"  May  I  go  in  and  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Pll  take  you." 

That  was  not  what  Ceridwen  had  meant,  for 
she  would  have  preferred  to  meet  Meirion's 
friend  alone. 

The  stranger  turned  round  as  they  entered. 
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He  had  been  examining  the  somewhat  meagre 
bookshelves  apparently  without  result.  Ceridwen 
introduced  herself. 

"  I  am  Ceridwen  Griffiths.  I  am  engaged  to 
Meirion  Lloyd-Davies  whom  you  met  at  Ty- 
Mawr  ;  I  should  like  to  know  his  friend." 

"  I  am  very  happy." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  took  it ;  she 
hoped  that  he  would  give  her  his  name,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  consider  it  more  necessary  for 
her  than  for  anyone  else. 

They  surveyed  each  other  with  interest.  She 
was  pleased  with  the  intellectual  look  of  his  face, 
its  calmness,  its  tranquillity.  He,  in  his  turn, 
judged  her  to  deserve  her  lover's  praises ;  she 
was  very  dark,  so  dark  that  (though  she  was  of 
pure  Welsh  blood)  she  might  have  been  guessed 
a  Spaniard  or  an  Italian  ;  she  had  a  creamy  and 
clear  skin,  raven-black  hair,  and  brown  eyes  of 
that  beautiful  brown  which  shows  many  darker 
dots  in  the  iris ;  she  had  well-cut  features  and 
beautiful,  though  faintly  marked,  brows ;  the 
grace  of  her  movement  was  extraordinary,  and 
she  had  a  voice  that  seemed  to  vibrate  in  the 
hearer's  mind  long  after  she  had  finished  speak- 
ing— a  golden  voice.  Her  lover,  with  a  lover's 
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instinct,  had  praised  in  her  the  things  that 
really  were  most  remarkable — her  voice  and  her 
step. 

They  regarded  each  other  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  then  Ceridwen  said  : 

"  I  have  a  message  for  you  from  Meirion." 

"  Does  he  know  I  am  here  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  went  to  see  Eva  Davies  the  night  she 
returned,  and  she  told  me  all  about  it,  and  men- 
tioned that  you  had  stayed  at  Ty-Mawr.  I  was 
writing  to  Meirion  next  morning,  so  of  course 
I  told  him." 

"  Is  he  coming  here  ?  " 

"  Next  week.  He  will  be  very  glad  to  meet 
you  again." 

"  It  is  kind  of  him." 

The  stranger's  tone  was  courteous,  but  Cerid- 
wen felt  almost  annoyed  by  his  calmness. 

"  Meirion  thinks  very  much  of  you,"  she  said, 
with  a  touch  of  protest. 

He  did  not  reply. 

She  glanced  towards  the  bookshelves,  and, 
knowing  their  poverty  of  old,  wished  to  offer  him 
some  of  hers ;  a  ready  subterfuge  occurred  to  her 
by  which  she  could  do  so  without  hurting  the 
feelings  of  her  hostess. 
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"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  most  of  the  books  here 
are  Welsh,  but  I  have  a  good  many  English. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  some  of  mine." 

He  thanked  her,  and  himself  suggested  that 
he  should  go  with  her  at  once  to  get  them. 
They  said  "  Good  afternoon  "  to  Mrs.  Jones  and 
left. 

Ceridwen  took  him  to  her  home,  and  into  the 
little  neat  sitting-room ;  it  was  almost  lined 
with  bookshelves,  and  she  explained  :  "  My 
father  is  a  scholar." 

He  moved  round  the  room  with  pleasure, 
and  when  she  saw  him  intent  on  the  bindings, 
she  left  him  a  moment ;  she  ran  lightly  to  her 
father's  bedroom,  knocked  on  the  door,  and  told 
him  who  was  in  the  house. 

"  Is  it  that  strange  friend  of  Meirion's  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  invite  him  to  stay  and  have  tea  with 


us." 


It  was  the  universal  Welsh  hospitality,  and 
she  went  down  and  gave  the  invitation  which 
the  stranger  accepted  readily  enough. 

Ceridwen  was  soon  delighted  with  him  and 
began  to  understand  why  Meirion  had  been  so 
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greatly  charmed.  The  stranger  talked  without 
any  embarrassment,  and  everything  he  said  was 
interesting  ;  he  had  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of 
his  life  in  America,  and  he  told  them  just  what 
they  wanted  ~to  know.  He  played  no  curious 
tricks  with  his  cup  or  spoon  ;  he  was  obviously 
a  man  of  their  own  position,  and  nothing  sug- 
gested a  lower  one.  That  his  dress  was  of  a 
different  standard  from  theirs,  that  his  hands 
were  hard,  were  facts  he  seemed  quite  uncon- 
scious of.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  find 
a  more  perfect  gentleman,  and  there  were  always 
the  uniqueness,  the  unusualness. 

The  minister  had  been  at  Oxford,  and  they 
talked  of  their  undergraduate  days  and  of  the 
river,  and  compared  the  rowing  with  Cambridge. 

Before  he  left,  the  stranger  borrowed  a  copy 
of  Herodotus  and  some  French  books  from 
Ceridwen. 

"  I  do  not  know  your  name,"  said  the  minister, 
as  he  shook  hands. 

"  Call  me  Henry." 

"  Mr.  Henry — as  a  surname  ?  " 

"  If  you  choose." 

The  minister  watched  him  down  the  path. 

"  Meirion  was  right,"  he  said.  "  He  is  re- 
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markable.  He  is  certainly  an  Oxford  man,  and 
I  could  take  my  oath  that  he  has  birth.  How  in- 
explicable that  he  should  have  adopted  such  a 
way  of  life !  Ask  him  as  often  as  you  like,  Cerid- 
wen,  especially  when  Meirion  is  "here.  If  we 
could  only  persuade  him  among  us  to  settle  down. 
It  is  a  pity  so  brilliant  a  man  should  waste  his 


time." 


That  evening  Ceridwen  went  to  see  Eva 
Da  vies.  Eva  was  at  work  in  her  room,  or  rather 
in  her  shop,  which,  apart  from  its  window, 
was  furnished  like  a  sitting-room  ;  she  was  intent 
on  a  piece  of  sewing. 

As  Ceridwen  told  her  of  the  afternoon's 
events  her  face  became  gradually  suffused  with 
colour.  Ceridwen  concluded  by  saying  :  "  My 
father  thinks  him  a  most  attractive  man.  He 
hopes  it  may  be  possible  to  prevail  on  him  to 
remain  here — perhaps  he  has  never  met  people 
who  would  be  really  kind." 

Again  the  colour  crept  over  Eva's  sweet  face, 
dyeing  it  crimson  to  her  neck. 

Ceridwen,  though  she  did  not  appear  to 
observe,  was  inwardly  disquieted.  She  wished 
the  stranger  to  settle  down,  but  she  did  not  want 
Eva  to  take  too  great  an  interest  in  him,  the 
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truth  being  that  she  cherished  other  plans  for 
Eva,  connected  with  her  own  brother. 

There  were  difficulties  in  the  way,  the  chief 
being  one  of  social  position.  This  did  not  appear 
insuperable  to  Ceridwen  or  to  Meirion  Lloyd- 
Davies,  who  was  that  rare  thing — a  born  demo- 
crat,— but  it  seemed  a  good  deal  to  Ednyfyd 
Griffiths  himself  :  he  was  a  university  student, 
his  father  was  a  minister,  and  he  himself  would 
become  a  minister  in  due  time :  he  felt  it 
beneath  him  to  marry  a  girl  who  kept  a  tinware 
shop,  and  went  round  with  a  tinware  cart. 

He  really  loved  Eva,  but  he  was  always  strug- 
gling against  his  affection,  and  had  never  made 
up  his  mind.  He  had  not  confided  in  Ceridwen, 
but  she  had  guessed  all,  and  hoped  that  some  day 
he  would  think  better  of  his  hesitation. 

With  a  subtlety  justified  by  its  aim,  she  often 
pointed  out  to  him  that  Eva's  birth  was  not 
really  known,  and  that  she  might  belong  to  a 
better  family  than  they  did,  but  Ceridwen,  in 
attempting  to  bring  together  her  brother  and 
her  friend,  had  a  difficult  task,  for  Eva  divined 
Ednyfyd's  attitude,  and  resented  it :  she  would 
have  cherished  no  grudge  against  him  had  he 
never  thought  of  loving  her  at  all,  but  that  he 
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should  think. of  it,  and  hesitate  on  the  score  of 
her  position,  stui  her  to  the  quick  ;  she  wanted 
no  lover  who  con<  -cended. 

When  Ceridwer  ad  left,  Eva  went  to  her 
bed,  but  could  not  sleep  ;  she  saw  before  her 
eyes  the  stranger's  face,  and  heard  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  with  its  touch  of  unusual  accent ;  she 
lived  over  again  the  hours  of  terror  on  that 
dreadful  night,  when  he  had  insisted  on  remain- 
ing outside. 

She  was  almost  a  child  in  her  innocence,  and 
wondered  why  his  eyes  andjvoice  remained  with 
her  in  the  way  they  did  ;  she  felt  it  a  little  un- 
maidenly  to  think  so  persistently  of  any  man. 

Towards  midnight  she  heard  a  step  outside  her 
window.  It  was  an  hour  when  everyone  was 
asleep,  for  the  villagers  rose  and  went  to  bed 
almost  with  the  sun.  She  recognised  something 
familiar  in  the  step,  but  chid  herself,  thinking 
it  was  not  possible  ;  then  she  slipped  from  her 
bed  and  went  to  the  window :  the  faint  moon- 
light showed  the  stranger's  tall  form  as  he  passed 
by.  She  wondered  if  he  knew  it  was  her  house, 
and  her  heart  almost  choked  her  with  the  rapidity 
and  pleasure  of  its  beating,  but  he  passed  along 
the  road,  never  glancing  back. 
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She  stood  at  the  window,  shivering  a  little  with 
cold,  for  even  the  June  night  was  not  too  warm, 
but  he  did  not  return,  and  she  went  back  to  bed. 
She  understood  in  a  flash  how  foolish  she  had 
been  to  imagine  that  his  passing  had  any  relation 
to  her  :  it  was  one  of  those  mysterious  and 
lonely  walks  that  he  loved ;  she  was  almost 
inclined  to  think  that  he  had  some  affinity  with 
uncanny  spirits,  and  she  was  afraid  of  him,  even 
while  he  charmed  her. 

It  was  true  that  the  stranger  had  had  no 
thought  of  Eva  Davies  in  passing  her  house  ;  he 
did  not  even  recognise  it,  for  the  little  yellow 
blind  was  down,  and  the  cottage  looked  like  all 
the  rest. 

He  had  come  out  because  it  was  a  beautiful 
night,  and  he  wished  to  see  what  the  country 
looked  like  before  the  moon  waned.  It  was  lovely 
enough  :  the  branches  of  the  larch  trees  were 
silvered  with  light,  and  moved  to  and  fro  in  a 
gentle,  almost  a  ghostly  wind  ;  the  towers  of 
rock  stood  out  against  the  pale  and  clear  sky  ; 
there  was  a  faint  whispering  in  the  undergrowth, 
but  no  sound  besides. 

He  followed  the  ascent  of  the  road  ;  he  saw 
the  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  estuary 
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swathed  in  mist  and  bathed  in  grey  moonlight  ; 
their  wrappings  of  mist  exaggerated  them  till 
they  looked  like  the  lower  slopes  of  Alps,  enor- 
mous and  terrible ;  at  their  feet  was  the  faint  but 
unmistakable  murmur  of  the  sea.  • 

The  hoot  of  an  owl  sounded  from  the  bushes, 
and  another  hoot,  in  the  far  distance,  replied  to 
it ;  then  all  was  still,  except  for  that  murmur  of 
the  sea,  so  faint  that  it  sounded  like  an  echo 
heard  in  a  dream. 

He  followed  the  winding  road  mile  after  mile, 
till  he  came  to  the  spot  where  the  promontory 
jutted  out,  where  Eva  had  been  found  by  her 
dead  mother's  side. 

At  that  hour  of  the  night  most  men  would  have 
felt  something  terrifying  in  the  scene,  but  he  did 
not ;  that  mysterious  intoxication  with  which 
Nature  always  filled  him  penetrated  every  vein. 

The  moon  disappeared,  and  the  night  was 
left  in  darkness,  but  he  returned  unmoved  along 
the  gloomy  road  ;  at  times  the  larches  shut  out 
even  the  stars,  and  the  shadow  was  impenetrable, 
but  he  could  feel  the  fallen  needles  under  his 
feet,  and  smell  their  resinous  scent. 

Here  among  these  Welsh  hills  all  was  peaceful, 
but  he  had  walked  in  the  same  way  in  countries 
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where  any  step  might  have  meant  death,  and  he 
had  never  known  fear  ;  he  loved  to  feel  at  one 
with  Nature,  absolutely  alone  when  all  else  was 
asleep.  The  sound  of  a  cascade  pouring  down 
the  mountain 'was  almost  like  a  voice  calling  to 
him,  and  he  paused  to  listen  to  its  murmur ;  he 
thought  how  it  had  flowed  for  centuries  before 
the  Roman  legions  had  entered  Britain,  and 
would  flow  for  centuries  after  all  his  generation 
were  in  the  grave. 

He  liked  to  tell  himself  that,  ephemeral  creature 
as  man  seemed,  his  immortal  soul  was  yet  so 
enduring  that  even  such  millennial  things  as  the 
hills  and  streams  were  as  nothing  beside  it. 
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T^OR  a  whole  week  Eva  Davies  did  not  see 
the  stranger,  and  regretted  it  sorely.  It 
seemed  to  her  unkind  that,  when  he  had  been 
her  travelling  companion,  when  she  had,  as  it 
were,  introduced  him  to  the  place,  he  should  so 
forget  her  existence. 

But,  though  she  thought  it  unkind,  she  could 
forgive  him.  What  really  distressed  her  were 
her  own  feelings ;  she  thought  of  the  man  so 
continually,  longed  to  be  with  him,  to  invent 
subterfuges  that  she  might  see  him  or  at  least 
enquire  for  him  at  Cwm  Bychan  ;  she  refused 
to  let  herself  do  these  things,  but  she  could  not 
help  desiring  them,  and  all  her  maidenliness 
revolted  in  horror. 

And  each  night  she  went  to  her  bedroom 
window  and  looked  out  timidly  ;  she  was  always 
expecting  him  to  pass  again,  but  he  never  did, 
or  at  least  she  never  saw  him. 

Then,  exactly  a  week  after,  he  came  to  see  her. 
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She  was  bargaining  with  a  customer  for  a  tea- 
tray,  and  he  sat  down  on  a  stool  and  waited  till 
she  had  done.  Then  she  pointed  to  a  more 
comfortable  seat.  "  Won't  you  take  that  ?  " 

He  did  as  she  instructed,  and  she  noticed  that 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  soft  paper  parcel. 

"  You  were  so  good  to  me  on  my  way  here," 
he  said,  "  will  you  let  me  make  you  a  little  gift  ?  " 
And  he  placed  the  parcel  in  her  hand. 

She  thanked  him  and  tidily  unfastened  the 
string,  for  she  disliked  wasting  anything,  and 
revealed  a  long  rose-coloured  chiffon  scarf  ;  it 
was  a  dainty  thing,  and  she  knew  that  it  must 
have  cost  at  least  seven  or  eight  shillings. 

She  guessed  that  he  had  waited  till  he  got  his 
week's  wages,  and  then  walked  to  the  market 
town  with  its  one  good  shop.  To  the  country 
girl,  the  gift  seemed  really  magnificent. 

"  This  is  too  good  for  me,"  she  said. 

"  No.  It  is  just  the  colour  that  will  suit  you. 
Try  it  on  and  see." 

She  put  it  round  her  and  then  rose,  blushing,  to 
survey  herself  in  the  little  glass ;  she  did  indeed 
make  a  charming  picture,  and  she  thanked  him 
repeatedly,  though  always  saying  it  was  too  good. 

They  talked  for  some  time,  and  then  she 
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asked  him  shyly  if  he  would  stay  till  supper,  but 
he  said  he  had  work  to  do. 

She  then  invited  him  the  next  day — Sunday — 
and  he  thanked  her  and  accepted. 

When  he  went  away  he  left  sunshine  behind 
him.  Eva  was  charmed  with  her  gift,  and  still 
more  by  the  thought  it  implied  ;  he  had  not 
forgotten  her,  then;  he  had  remembered  the 
whole  week  long,  and  borne  her  features  in  his 
mind  sufficiently  well  to  know  what  colour  would 
suit  her  best,  for  no  tint,  not  even  white,  was  so 
exquisitely  becoming  to  her  as  that  softest  rose. 

She  went  to  the  glass  in  her  bedroom  and  flung 
the  scarf  round  her,  so  that  with  innocent  vanity 
she  could  study  herself  better  ;  she  felt  that  in 
itself  it  clad  her  richly  and  was  princess-like.  Then 
she  took  it  off,  folded  it  softly,  and  put  it  away. 

The  next  morning,  when  she  saw  Ceridwen  at 
chapel,  she  asked  her  to  come  in  to  tea  that  after- 
noon, and  told  her  what  other  guest  she  expected. 

She  would  have  liked  to  have  him  to  herself, 
and  that  was  perhaps  the  main  reason  why, 
disapproving  of  her  own  desire,  she  had  asked 
Ceridwen.  Country  etiquette  would  certainly 
have  allowed  her  to  entertain  him  by  herself,  if 
she  had  pleased. 
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He  was  not  surprised  to  see  Ceridwen  there, 
and  greeted  her  with  obvious  pleasure.  She  was 
much  the  better  talker,  but  she  would  not  allow 
Eva  to  be  eclipsed  in  her  own  home,  and  deli- 
cately and  skilfully  drew  out  her  friend. 

Ceridwen  asked  him  to  tell  them  of  his  experi- 
ences in  America,  and  he  replied  by  talking 
about  the  Rockies  and  what  he  had  learnt  as  a 
hunter  there,  of  the  habits  of  the  bears  and  the 
white-tail  deer ;  he  knew  a  great  deal  about 
animals  and  loved  them,  and  he  talked  with  keen 
interest. 

Eva  then  asked  him  about  the  dangers  of  life 
in  wild  communities.  Was  it  true  that  they 
were  dangerous  ?  He  said,  "  Sometimes,"  and 
when  she  asked  for  an  illustration  gave  her  one. 
"  It  was  when  I  was  in  Texas,"  he  said.  "  The 
log  cabins  in  which  the  cowboys  lived  were 
scattered,  and  at  considerable  distances  from 
each  other.  It  was  the  custom  to  have  the  bed 
opposite  the  window — usually  a  fixed  bed  made 
of  a  framework  of  wood.  It  became  evident 
that  there  was  some  very  dangerous  person 
about,  for  several  settlers  were  found  in  their 
beds — shot.  The  motive  was  not  robbery,  for 
nothing  was  touched.  The  murderer  must  have 
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followed  the  same  procedure  in  each  case  ;  he 
had  evidently  waited  till  his  victim  was  asleep, 
then  he  had  stationed  himself  outside  the  cabin 
window,  rested  his  rifle  on  the  ledge  and  fired. 
Matters  reached  such  a  pass  that  men  were 
afraid  of  lying  down  at  night ;  what  made  it 
worse  was  that  we  had  no  inkling  of  the  culprit 
— most  of  us  thought  it  must  be  some  Indian 
who  had  broken  out.  I  shared  a  cabin  with  a 
companion.  It  was  larger  than  most.  There 
were  two  windows  in  it  and  two  beds — opposite 
the  windows  as  usual.  My  friend  suggested 
that  we  should  put  up  wooden  shutters,  and  I 
agreed,  but  before  we  had  time  to  prepare  them 
a  man  came  to  our  ranch.  He  was  on  horseback, 
and,  arriving  about  noon,  he  asked  us  for  dinner 
and  a  bite  for  his  horse.  Of  course,  we  gave  him 
what  he  wanted.  He  was  a  white  man,  decently 
dressed,  with  a  good  horse,  and  my  companion 
saw  nothing  suspicious.  I,  however,  felt  some- 
thing strafige,  I  could  not  say  then  and  I  cannot 
say  now  what  it  was,  but  I  felt  there  was  some- 
thing wrong ;  even  while  I  shared  my  bread  with 
that  man  I  guessed  he  was  the  murderer.  He 
rode  on  his  way,  and  I  told  my  friend — Williams 
— what  I  thought.  He  ridiculed  the  idea,  but 
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I  suggested  that  we  should  watch  till  night,  and 
though  Williams  did  not  believe  it,  he  was 
nervous  and  agreed.  My  plan  was  this  :  we  were 
to  place  pillows  in  bed,  so  arranged  as  to  look 
like  the  figures  of  men,  with  mops  where  the 
heads  should  be  ;  then  we  ourselves  should  take 
our  station  among  some  trees  and  watch  by  turns. 
It  was  Williams'  turn  to  watch,  and  I  was  asleep 
when  he  shook  me  by  the  arm  and  roused  me. 

"  '  There's  our  man,'  he  said. 

"  We  heard  stealthy  footsteps,  and  then  saw  a 
vague  figure  make  its  way  past,  taking  advantage 
of  every  scrap  of  cover,  till  it  arrived  by  the 
cabin.  Then  we  saw  the  man  stand  up,  place 
his  gun  to  the  window  and  fire.  We  started  out, 
and  both  fired  at  him,  but,  as  we  thought,  neither 
of  the  shots  took  effect.  He  was  off  in  a  moment. 
We  were  swifter  runners  than  he,  and  were  over- 
taking him  when  he  turned  and  fired  again. 
The  shot  struck  Williams,  who  fell  and  lay  where 
he  was,  but  called  to  me  not  to  stop.  I  rushed  on. 
By  then  he  was  approaching  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
and  I  knew  that  if  he  once  reached  cover,  he 
would  escape  ;  I  called  to  him,  but  he  would  not 
stop  ;  I  fired,  and  he  sank  down  with  a  howl.  I 
had  matches  with  me,  so  I  lit  one  and  looked  at 
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his  face  :  he  was  stone  dead,  and  he  was  the  man 
who  had  shared  our  dinner  with  us  that  day." 

"  And.  your  friend  ?  "  asked  Ceridwen. 

"  His  leg  was  broken,  but  I  got  him  back  to 
the  cabin,  and  he  was  soon  cured." 

"  And  there  were  no  more  murders  ?  " 

"  None  !  That  man  had  been  guilty  of  all, 
and  no  one  had  suspected  him,  because  he  had  no 


motive." 


"  No  motive  whatever  ?  "  Ceridwen  asked. 

"  None  of  any  kind." 

"  How  strange  !  " 

For  the  first  time,  Eva  made  a  comment  in 
her  sweet  and  gentle  voice.  "  Did  you  not  feel 
bad  at  having  killed  a  man  ?  " 

"  It  was  necessary  to  kill  him,"  Ceridwen 
interrupted. 

"  Yes !  It  was  necessary  to  kill  him,  but  all 
the  same  I  did  feel  it,  and  would  not  have  done 
it  if  it  could  have  been  helped." 

"  You  would  have  spared  him  ?  "  said  Ceridwen 
in  surprise.  "  But  why  ?  He  deserved  death." 

"  Perhaps  !  But  I  should  have  thought  it  safer 
to  have  imprisoned  him." 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"  Well !  When  a  man  commits  such  murders 
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as  that,  such  motiveless  murders,  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  it  is  because  he  is  possessed  of  an  evil 
spirit,  and  to  kill  him  is  not  to  kill  the  spirit,  but 
only  to  set  it  free.  However,  if  I  had  not  shot 
him,  he  would  have  been  hanged  by  the  boys." 

"  And  you  don't  know  what  made  you  suspect 
him  ?  "  Ceridwen  asked. 

"  I  have  no  idea." 

Ceridwen  wondered  at  the  strange  mingling 
of  mysticism  and  calmness  which  his  character 
seemed  to  show.  He  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
talk  further,  and  she  suggested  that  the  three  of 
them  should  go  out  for  a  walk.  He  agreed 
gladly,  and  they  went. 

The  bright  summer  sunshine,  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  road,  made  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
experiences  he  had  told  ;  Ceridwen  said  to  him  : 
"  I  suppose  you  have  known  of  fortunate  things, 
too,  as  well  as  tragic  ones  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Many  !  For  instance,  I  knew  a 
man  who  was  lost  and  wandered  for  three  days, 
almost  starving,  and  yet  discovered,  before  it 
was  too  late,  that  he  had  been  the  whole  time 
within  two  hours  of  his  home.  I  knew  also 
someone  in  California  who  found  that  he  had 
lined  the  channel  which  brought  water  to  his 
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house,  with  silver-bearing  rock,  and  so  discovered 
a  mine  and  grew  rich — I  should  have  left  it  in 
the  earth,  but  I  suppose  for  him  it»was  fortunate." 

Ceridwen  glanced  at  him  in  surprise,  but  she 
saw  that  he  meant  exactly  what  he  said. 

They  did  not  meet  many  people,  but  those 
they  passed  seemed  interested  and  pleased  at  the 
sight  of  Eva  and  the  stranger  side  by  side. 

The  two  girls  looked  charming  ;  Eva  was  in 
white,  with  the  rose-pink  scarf  draped  round  her, 
and  Ceridwen  wore  cream  colour  and  crimson 
roses. 

The  stranger  appeared  more  indifferent  to 
their  beauty  than  most  men  would  have  been, 
but  in  other  ways  he  seemed  as  pleased  with  their 
society  as  they  with  his. 

Eva  went  home  fascinated.  Her  little  bare 
room  was  filled  with  light,  and  she  wondered 
at  her  own  happiness.  She  felt  as  if  no  one  in 
the  world  could  have  been  as  happy — and  all 
because  she  had  walked  by  a  man's  side,  wearing 
the  scarf  he  had  given  her. 

It  seemed  so  much  without  foundation  that 
she  herself  was  astonished,  but  she  was  not 
experienced  enough  to  feel  afraid. 
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TV/TEIRION  LLOYD-DAVIES  arrived  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  he  and  Ceridwen  reached 
the  summit  of  happiness. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  the  world  loves  a  lover, 
and  among  their  people  it  was  especially  true  ; 
everyone  admired  them  and  took  an  interest  in 
them,  but  it  was  an  interest  without  vulgarity 
or  innuendoes.  Their  love  was  as  ideal  as  love  well 
can  be  ;  it  was  without  sensuousness  or  languor 
or  sentimentality,  but  full  of  joy  ;  of  the 
passion  of  '  love  in  the  strict  sense  they  knew 
nothing,  but  of  the  romance  of  love  they  knew 
all  there  was  to  be  known. 

Meirion  had  not  the  English  character  which 
is  able  to  truly  love  a  woman  and  yet  to  patronise 
from  a  lordly  height.  When  he  had  read  "  Para- 
dise Lost  "  he  had  been  shocked  to  the  core  of 
his  heart  by  Adam's  assumption  of  superiority. 
Meirion  was  a  Celt,  and  the  woman  he  rever- 
enced was  for  him  a  lofty  thing  ;  he  belonged 
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to  the  race  which  invented  chivalry,  which 
created  the  great  love-stories  of  the  world,  and 
which  will  still  understand  chivalry,  though  the 
rest  of  the  world  should  forget  it  for  ever. 

It  was  their  vacation,  but  Ceridwen  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule  that  they  must  work  so  many 
hours  a  day,  and  only  after  that  be  free. 

They  climbed  every  morning  to  a  favourite 
spot  on  the  mountain -side,  Ceridwen  carrying 
their  Greek  and  Latin  authors  and  Meirion  the 
dictionaries.  Their  chosen  spot  commanded  a 
wide  view  over  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and 
was  itself  sweet  with  honeysuckle  and  wild 
thyme,  the  thyme  growing  in  a  carpet  for  their 
feet,  and  the  honeysuckle  climbing  on  the  rocks. 
They  worked  together,  reading  sedulously  for 
three  hours  or  more,  and  only  looking  up  from 
Tacitus  or  Theocritus  to  catch  the  blue  of  the 
sea  in  the  distance,  or  the  light  on  the  hills. 

Meirion  worked  much  better  with  Ceridwen  ; 
when  alone  he  had  the  poet's  habit  of  dreaming, 
but  she,  though  less  brilliant,  had  more  concen- 
tration. 

The  second  afternoon  Meirion  decided  that  he 
would  go  and  call  on  "  Mr.  Henry,"  as  they  had 
agreed  for  convenience  to  name  the  stranger, 
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but  to  their  surprise  and  pleasure  he  forestalled 
Meirion  by  coming  himself  to  look  for  them. 

He  brought  with  him  the  present  of  a  book, 
which  he  offered  to  Meirion — it  was  a  copy  of 
Catullus — and  Meirion  accepted  it  with  delight. 
He  asked  him  how  he  liked  Cwm  Bychan,  and 
at  the  same  time  ventured  to  scold  him  for  not 
having  stayed  at  Ty-Mawr.  "  But  better  have 
you  here,"  he  concluded,  "  than  out  of  our  reach 
altogether." 

There  were  some  sheets  of  paper  lying  on  the 
table,  and  the  stranger  asked  what  they  were. 
"  Anything  of  yours  ?  " 

Meirion  blushed,  and  Ceridwen  explained 
that  she  had  asked  him  to  write  in  English,  and 
he  had  been  attempting  it. 

"  Do  you  like  it  as  well  ?  "  the  stranger 
enquired. 

Meirion  shook  his  head.  "  I  cannot  get  the 
•rhythm  in  English  as  I  can  in  Welsh,  and  I  cannot 
get  it  as  musical  or  as  concentrated — things  take 
longer  to  say." 

"  Will  you  let  me  read  some  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  There  is  one  here  about  that  morning 
when  I  was  with  you.  You  remember,  when  we 
woke  on  the  seashore  ?  " 
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He    passed    him    the    poem.      It    was    called 
simply,  "  Morning." 

A  thousand  miles  of  earth  and  sky  ! 

A  thousand  miles  of  sea  ! 
Oh  !  ne'er  so  vast  a  world  as  'this, 

The  morning  brought  in  glee ! 

'Twas  e'en  on  such  a  morn  as  this 

That  Jason  and  his  crew 
Spread  forth  their  oars  and  stretched  their  sail 

Into  the  ocean  blue. 

There  is  no  stain  on  earth  or  sky, 

No  shadow  on  the  sea, 
The  happy  foam  upon  the  wave 

Breaks  light  as  foam  can  be. 

'Twas  even  such  a  morn  as  this, 

So  bright  on  sea  and  shore, 
That  charmed  Ulysses  to  sail  forth 

When  he  returned  no  more. 

The  broom  is  golden  on  the  hills, 
The  wild  thyme  wet  with  dew, 

The  seagulls  rest  upon  the  foam, 
The  lark  sings  from  the  blue. 

'Twas  e'en  on  such  a  morn  as  this, 

When  first  the  sun  rose  up, 
Tristram  with  eyes  upon  Iseult 

Drank  from  the  golden  cup. 
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The  cuckoo's  voice  calls  loud  and  clear 

O'er  valleys  deep  and  wide, 
The  heron  stands  beside  the  shore, 

And  scarcely  moves  the  tide. 

'Twas  e'en  on  such  a  morn  as  this, 

Beside  the  silver  foam, 
The  bride  the  fairies  stole  away 

Came  o'er  the  white  dew  home. 

The  stranger  liked  the  poem,  both  for  its  ideas 
and  its  happiness ;  he  praised  it  generously,  and 
Ceridwen,  delighted  with  his  approval,  volun- 
teered another.  There  was  one  Meirion  had 
written  for  her  to  set  to  music.  Should  she  sing 
it  ?  The  stranger  thanked  her  ;  she  sat  down 
to  the  piano,  struck  the  opening  chords  of  a 
simple  air,  and  sang  with  her  golden  voice  : 

"  The  nightingale  she  singeth 

In  yonder  hawthorn  tree, 
For  all  forsaken  lovers 

And  all  who  lonely  be. 
But  God  be  thanked  she  singeth  not 

For  me,  for  me,  for  me. 

"  All  night  alone  she  singeth 
Till  dawn  is  on  the  sea, 
And  piteous  sweet  there  ringeth 

Her  voice  across  the  lea ! 
But  God  be  thanked  she  singeth  not 
For  me,  for  me,  for  me. 
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"  I  am  too  glad  for  sleeping  ! 

Her  voice  comes  up  to  me 
Till  all  the  sky  is  golden 

And  dawn  is  on  the  sea. 
But  God  be  thanked  she  singeth  not 

For  me,  for  me,  for  me." 

"  Have  you  any  more  to  sing  ?  "  the  stranger 
asked. 

"  Yes  !  There's  another  one  I'm  just  setting 
to  music  now,  but  there  are  only  the  first  two 
stanzas  complete.  Shall  I  sing  them  ?  " 

"  If  you  please." 

"  It's  the  love-song  of  Tristram  to  Iseult  : 

"  Take  all  the  whole  world's  sorrow 

And  fill  the  measure  up, 
And  pour  my  joy  upon  it 

In  one  same  golden  cup — 
And  all  will  melt  and  vanish 

As  if  dissolved  in  wine, 
'Tis  nought  beside  my  gladness, 

O  Iseult,  love  of  mine  ! 

"  Or  take  the  lark  that  singeth 
On  some  fair  flow'ring  lea, 
In  early  happy  morning, 
Beside  a  foamless  sea  ! 
Give  him  man's  heart  and  splendour, 

A  voice  more  sweet  than  lute, 
But  by  my  gladness,  Iseult, 
His  gladness  would  be  mute." 
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When  Ceridwen  had  finished  her  music,  she 
slipped  away  from  the  room,  because  she  thought 
the  friends  would  talk  more  freely  together. 

The  stranger  encouraged  Meirion  in  his  work, 
and  so  generously  that  he  was  really  touched. 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  why  do  you  not  write  ?  I 
am  sure  you  could.  Did  you  never  attempt  it  ?  " 

"  Yes  !    When  I  was  an  undergraduate." 

"  And  why  did  you  give  it  up  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  think  I  had  talent." 

"  So  many  of  your  ideas  are  poetic." 

"  Perhaps  !  but  I  doubt  if  I  have  the  gift. 
It  would  make  no  difference,  however,  if  I  had 
the  genius  of  Shelley  or  Browning.  I  should  not 


write." 


"  But  why  not  ?  " 

"  The  world  ill-treats  its  poets ;  it  does  not 
deserve  poetry." 

"  But  one  writes  for  the  pleasure  of  writing  !  " 

"  I  would  rather  live  poetry.  It  is  such 
rapture  to  see  nature  and  to  feel  religion — one 
needs  no  more." 

"  But  the  reputation  !  "  cried  Meirion.  "  The 
fame  after  one  is  dead  1  " 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  If  one  had  the 
fame  of  Plato  and  Homer  and  Dante,  all  put 
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together,  it  would  not  be  so  much  as  to  possess 
an  immortal  soul — and  every  beggar  has  that." 

"  Yes  !  "  said  Meirion  slowly,  "  I  suppose  so  ! 
Only  most  people  do  not  realise  it  !  " 

"  I  suppose  not,  but  surely  you 'do  !  Can  you 
imagine  that  the  dead,  who  have  eternity,  care 
what  is  said  of  them  on  earth  ?  " 

"  But  surely  they  love  and  remember  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  !  But  if  they  do  they  remember 
our  immortal  souls,  or  rather,  it  may  be  they  live 
with  our  immortal  souls  and  know  them  better 
than  we  ourselves." 


That  evening  Ceridwen  and  her  lover  discussed 
the  stranger's  character.  "  He  fascinates  me," 
said  Ceridwen.  "  He  charms  me,  and  yet  he 
makes  me  shudder.  His  whole  life  seems  so 
unnatural." 

"  I  hardly  think  that,"  said  Meirion. 

"  But  surely  ?  " 

Meirion  shook  his  head.  "  It  is  only  that  he 
belongs  to  a  different  generation  from  ours,  or, 
rather,  that  he  has  a  type  of  character  which  is 


rare  now." 


How  do  you  mean  ?  " 
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"  Well !  when  I  saw  him  first  I  thought  him 
wanting  in  human  affection,  cold  and  indifferent." 

"  He  is,"  said  Ceridwen  quickly. 

"  I  don't  think  so  !  I  told  you  that  story  of 
his  walking  across  England  to  find  his  mother. 
A  really  cold  nature  could  never  have  done  that!" 

"  Then  why  does  he  care  for  no  one  ?  " 

"  His  affection  goes  elsewhere." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  religion  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  It  all  goes  there.  He  seems  to  have 
the  sense  of  a  spiritual  presence  more  intimately 
than  anyone  I  have  ever  met,  and  I  suppose  he 
feels  that  a  strong  personal  affection  must  be  a 
danger." 

"  But  that  is  selfish  !  "  said  Ceridwen,  "  and 
cruel !  " 

"  It  would  be  cruel,  if  he  tried  to  make  anyone 
care  for  him,  but  he  does  not,  and  as  for  being 
selfish — hardly.  It  is  a  different  temperament. 
He  loves  nothing  but  religion  and  danger.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  he  would  have  been  a  Crusader, 
like  those  knights  in  Joinville  and  Froissart,  who 
left  everything  and  went  to  the  Holy  Land  to 
fight  against  heathen,  and  spent  their  lives  in 
what  they  thought  sacred  service.  Or  else  he 
would  have  been  a  wandering  friar — one  of  those 
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who  lived  in  poverty  and  preached  religion — or 
a  hermit  in  the  desert,  alone  with  Nature  and  his 
own  mind.  You  see,  we  have  no  place  in  the 
modern  world  for  such  people. 

"  He  told  me  one  day  when  we  were  together 
that  modern  society  is  '  bourgeoise,'  and  cares 
for  little  but  money  and  comfort,  and  that  is 
true.  But  his  temperament  is  that  of  the  mystic 
and  adventurer,  and  in  some  ways  I  think  it 
much  finer  than  ours.  It  convinces  one  so 
thoroughly  of  the  reality  of  things  unseen." 

"  Don't  you  think  him  superstitious  ?  " 

"  You  mean  because  of  his  belief  in  spirits  ? 
I  suppose  that  is  through  living  alone  with 
Nature.  I  sometimes  think  there  must  be 
mysterious  entities  who  can  make  us  feel  things, 
if  we  live  among  them." 

"  Really,  Meirion  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  You  know  I  sometimes  go  to  Llyn- 
Mawr  fishing  (I  took  him  there,  by  the  way). 
And  you  know  how  lonely  it  is  and  how  quiet — 
all  among  those  hills." 

"  Yes  !  " 

"  Well !  When  I  have  been  there  the  whole 
day,  I  have  enjoyed  it  so  much — the  lake,  the 
sea,  the  heather,  the  mountains — and  then  a 
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strange  feeling  has  come  over  me,  a  kind  of 
redoubled  happiness,  and  I  have  felt  as  if  I  were 
no  longer  alone.  I  have  felt  as  if  there  were 
beings,  not  human,  but  quite  different,  what 
Wordsworth  calls  c  the  souls  of  lonely  places,' 
beings  that  were  conscious,  with  a  very  calm 
still  life  which  they  could  share  with  me.  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised  if  a  naiad  had 
risen  up  from  the  lake,  or  a  small  brown  man 
peeped  out  from  the  fern." 

"  But  that  is  only  a  poet's  .  imagination, 
Meirion." 

"  Perhaps — in  that  form,  but  not  altogether. 
I  believe  Wordsworth  was  right  when  he  said  the 
flowers  enjoyed  the  air  they  breathed,  and  I 
believe  he  was  right  when  he  talked  about  the 
presences  in  the  woods  and  rivers  and  on  the 
seashore — they  are  there" 

"  And  you  think  that  your  friend  .  .  ." 

"  I  think  he  lives  with  them  so  much  that  he  is, 
as  he  feels,  never  lonely.  He  has  lived  with  them 
so  much  that  he  has  grown  like  them,  and  that 
is  the  charm  we  all  feel  in  him  :  such  calmness, 
endurance,  such  patience,  afraid  of  nothing,  and 
such  a  vivid  happy  life — but  so  different  from 


ours." 
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She  clutched  at  his  hand.  "  You  seem  to 
admire  him  so  much  !  You  won't  go  away  with 
him,  Meirion  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  wish  to  be  a  man  to  the  core  of 
my  heart.  I  wouldn't  give  you  up  for  all  the 
spirits  of  the  entire  earth.  All  the  same,  I  under- 
stand him." 

"  Why  don't  you  write  a  poem  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  will,  some  day.  I  will  write  a  drama  about 
someone  like  the  young  Tamlyn  called  away  to 
Fairyland,  and  all  the  charm  and  strangeness  of  it." 

"  But  he  is  wakened  into  humanity  when  he 
falls  into  love  !  " 

"  Yes  !  That  would  be  the  chief  part  of  the 
drama.  How  cold  he  is — how  he  does  not  care 
for  the  girl,  how  it  is  she  who  loves,  how  he  thaws 
slowly,  but  the  fairies  still  keep  him  in  bondage, 
and  he  cannot  be  wholly  free  until  his  child  is 
born.  What  a  lovely  drama  it  would  make,  so 
pure  and  such  sweet  love  scenes  !  " 

"  Oh,  Meirion,  yes  !  It  would  be  enchanting. 
You  must  write  it  and  call  it,  c  The  Young 
Tamlyn.'  And  Tamlyn  would  be  like  your 
friend — he  would  be  mortal  and  yet  a  sort  of 
elemental — so  cold  and  calm,  and  when  he  loved 
he  would  grow  human  by  degrees." 
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"  Yes  !  that  is  it,"  said  Meirion,  his  eyes 
gleaming  with  pleasure  that  she  understood  him. 
"  And  when  his  child  was  born,  he  would  be  a 
man  again." 

"  I  wonder  .  .  ."  said  Ceridwen,  and  then 
stopped  abruptly.  She  glanced  at  Meirion, 
fearing  that  he  might  have  detected  her  thought, 
but  quick  to  comprehend  as  he  usually  was,  he 
was  buried  now  in  the  idea  of  his  drama. 

What  Ceridwen  wondered  was  if  something 
like  the  story  of  Tamlyn  would  happen  in  real 
life. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

next  evening,  Eva  Davies  was  walking 
in  a  country  lane  when  the  stranger  over- 
took her. 

"  May  I  come  with  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes  !    But  I  am  going  to  sing  hymns." 

He  looked  his  non-comprehension,  and  she 
explained  : 

"  There  is  someone  dead  !  We  go  in  at  night — 
the  night  before  the  burial — and  sing  hymns. 
Perhaps,"  she  asked  timidly,  "  you  will  come  and 
sing  too  ?  But  no !  I  forgot !  You  do  not  know 
Welsh." 

"  I  will  come,"  he  said. 

The  lane  led  through  the  woods  for  some 
distance,  and  they  came  out  on  a  clearing  where 
a  farm  stood,  a  small  though  well-constructed 
building. 

It  was  twilight,  and  lights  were  shining  through 
the  windows ;  windows  and  doors  were  wide 
open,  and  the  sound  of  singing  issued. 
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Eva  beckoned  him  to  follow  her,  and  they 
passed  inside,  he  removing  his  hat.  People  made 
way  for  them,  and  they  entered  an  inner  room : 
it  held  an  open  coffin,  showing  the  waxen  face 
of  an  old  man.  Eva  carried  some  white  roses  in 
her  hand,  and  she  advanced  and  laid  them  on 
the  coffin  ;  then  she  drew  back  and  took  her  place 
outside  in  the  passage,  even  that  being  full  of 
people. 

There  were  a  great  many  present,  both  men 
and  women,  all  in  black,  and  the  men  bare- 
headed. 

They  concluded  the  hymn  they  were  singing, 
and  Eva  joined  in  the  new  one  ;  her  voice  was 
sweet  and  fresh,  and  the  air  of  the  hymn  was 
grave  and  stately. 

She  stayed  only  some  twenty  minutes  and  then 
left,  but  the  singing  still  continued.  They  stood 
outside  in  the  road  and  listened  for  a  few  moments 
longer ;  the  light  streamed  from  the  house  on  to 
the  dark  mountain-side,  and  the  mournful  lovely 
music  mingled  with  the  voice  of  the  mountain 
streams ;  nothing  else  could  be  heard. 

Eva  stood  a  few  moments,  and  then  turned 
homewards. 

"  I  don't  like  sad  things,"  she  said  passionately. 
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"  I  like  the  idea  of  people  going  to  heaven,  but 
not  their  dying.  If  only  our  sin  hadn't  made  it 
impossible,  and  the  Lord  could  take  us  some 
other  way !  " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  fear  in  death,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  Maybe  not !  But  I  don't  like  the  black  and 
the  mourning." 

"  We  ought  not  to  wear  black.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  wear  white,  and  keep  the  time 
as  a  festival." 

She  shivered.    "  A  gloomy  festival !  " 

"  Nothing  on  earth  is  really  gloomy  !  It  is 
only  we  who  make  it  so." 

"  The  burying  will  be  to-morrow,"  she  said. 

"  Yes  !  They  told  me  at  the  farm.  They  are 
all  going,  even  the  servants.  Did  they  know  him 
well  ?  " 

"  Not  very  well !  But  the  neighbours  come 
to  every  burying  for  miles  around.  There  will 
be  a  hundred  to-morrow." 

"  And  he  was  not  wealthy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  " 

There  was  no  moon,  but  the  night  was  glorious 
and  lit  with  stars,  and  the  resinous  scent  of  the 
larches  filled  the  air.  By  degrees  Eva's  mind 
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turned  from  the  scene  at  which  she  had  just 
assisted,  and  she  became  conscious  only  of  the 
man  at  her  side.  Every  gloomy  thought  dis- 
appeared ;  she  could  feel  the  happy  leap  and 
tremble  in  her  pulses.  She  longed  to  talk  to 
him,  to  fascinate  him  so  that  he  would  admire 
her,  and  not  think  her  a  child,  but  the  very  desire 
made  her  tongue-tied. 

He  spoke  quietly. 

"  You  have  often  entertained  me  !  Will  you 
let  me  invite  you  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes !    Where  ?    At  the  farm  ?  " 

"  No  !  I  do  not  feel  sufficiently  at  home 
there,  but  I  have  found  a  spot  on  the  mountain- 
side which  I  love." 

"  Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  A  mile  or  two  from  here.  A  little  stream 
runs  into  a  kind  of  hollow  and  makes  a  brown 
pool,  and  there  are  three  large  stones  near, 
great  boulders  that  look  as  if  they  had  been 
placed  on  purpose." 

"  Yes  !  I  know  it !  It  is  Tregeryg  !  What 
time  shall  I  come  ?  " 

"  Four  o'clock." 

She  agreed,  and  said  good  night  to  him  with  the 
greatest  happiness ;  she  might  be  tongue-tied 
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so  far  as  words  were  concerned,  but  the  mere 
sound  of  her  voice  spoke  for  her  ;  it  was  so  rich 
and  melodious  that  she  herself  was  startled : 
her  usual  voice  was  sweet,  but  this  was  lovely. 

Early  on  the  next  afternoon  the  stranger  was 
mounting  the  path  up  the  hill-side.  From  all 
directions  he  could  see  people  coming,  men  and 
women  in  black,  converging  to  one  point — the 
little  village  below,  come  to  the  "  burying  "  of 
the  obscure  farmer. 

He  watched  them,  realising  that  this  was  a 
relic  of  old  Celtic  times,  and  of  their  magnificent 
and  stately  funerals. 

A  bell  began  to  toll ;  he  heard  it  with  a  frown 
and  quickened  his  steps.  If  there  was  one  sound 
he  disliked  more  than  any  other,  it  was  the 
sound  of  bells.  Had  Meirion  Lloyd-Davies  known 
that  he  would  have  seen  in  it  one  more  affinity 
between  his  friend  and  those  dwellers  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  mountains,  who  were  always 
scared  away  by  the  sound  of  church  bells. 

He  climbed  rapidly  till  he  came  to  the  spot 
he  had  indicated.  It  was  an  outlook  not  un- 
suitable to  an  eagle's  eyrie,  commanding  so  wide 
a  prospect  of  landscape  and  sea  ;  he  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  round,  and  then  set  to  work 
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to  make  preparations  for  his  guest.  He  had 
brought  a  basket,  and  he  laid  it  down  on  the 
rock  and  began  to  unpack  it. 

Secretly  he  was  amused  at  the  Welsh  passion 
for  tea,  and  their  fancy  for  offering  it  as  the 
invariable  hospitality,  but  he  proved  himself  a 
provident  host. 

There  were  some  small  withered  larches  below  ; 
he  went  down  to  them  and  returned  with  an 
armful  of  the  twigs.  He  arranged  two  stones 
with  flat  tops,  placed  the  twigs  between  them, 
filled  the  tiny  kettle  with  water,  and  balanced  it 
on  the  stones ;  it  needed  nothing  more  than  a 
light,  and  he  laid  the  matches  ready  on  a  rock. 

He  put  the  tea  in  the  teapot,  and  set  it  so  that 
the  fire,  when  lit,  would  help  to  warm  it.  He 
did  not  lay  out  his  cakes  and  biscuits  lest  the 
sun  should  spoil  them,  but  he  drew  his  worn 
Catullus  from  his  pocket  and  read  one  of  his 
favourite  poems — the  epithalamium  which  begins, 
"  Vesper  adest  :  juvenes,  consurgite,"  and  then 
closed  the  book  and  dreamed. 
H  The  nook  in  which  he  lay  was  as  delightful  as 
it  well  could  be  ;  round  the  three  great  boulders 
blossomed  tufts  of  crimson  heath,  each  clear  and 
distinct ;  the  little  stream  made  a  pleasing 
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murmur,  and  near  it  grew  forget-me-nots  and 
the  spotted  orchids ;  the  sky  was  like  a  dome  of 
glass — stainless  and  deeply  blue — and  the  grey 
rocks  seen  against  it  had  a  quite  peculiar  value 
of  tone  ;  a  flock  of  jackdaws,  which  lived  in  the 
cliff,  were  chattering  and  walking  to  and  fro, 
showing  their  grey  heads  and  glistening  black 
bodies.  The  sweet  fresh  air  was  full  of  the 
characteristic  scents  of  the  country — larch  woods 
and  thyme. 

It  was  many  years  since  he  had  made  any 
appointment  alone  with  a  woman — not  since 
his  Oxford  days  ;  he  watched  now  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  novelty,  gentleness,  and  pleasure. 

He  saw  her  at  length  ;  she  was  dressed  in 
black,  and  she  came  up  the  path  gracefully, 
carrying  herself  with  exquisite  lightness.  She 
smiled  as  she  approached,  and  her  whole  face 
shone  with  pleasure  :  he  came  forward  to  shake 
hands,  and  noticed  then  that  her  black  dress  was 
not  quite  unrelieved,  for  she  wore  a  cluster  of 
white  roses. 

She  laughed  when  she  saw  his  arrangements, 
and  he  struck  a  match  and  lit  the  twigs  ;  they 
burnt  rapidly,  crackling  as  they  flared,  and  their 
flame  looked  blue  in  the  brilliant  sunshine. 
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As  Eva  watched  she  was  reminded  of  something 
she  loved. 

"  Could  you  guess,"  she  said,  "  what  I  like 
best  of  all  to  see  ?  " 

"  Tell  me."  - 

"  The  gorse  fires  in  spring.  They  light  them 
on  the  hills,  and  in  the  daytime  you  can  only 
see  where  they  are  by  the  smoke,  which  is  like  a 
cloud,  but  at  night  you  see  nothing  of  the  smoke, 
and  the  fire  is  so  brilliant ;  it  is  a  great  golden 
light,  a  wall  of  fire,  and  it  glitters  and  trembles ; 
it  shines  out  sometimes  on  the  very  top  of  the 
hills,  high  up  in  the  darkness,  and  where  the  fires 
come  near  the  sea  and  the  water  is  still  they  are 
reflected  in  it,  and  the  water  shines." 

He  looked  at  her  face  and  smiled  at  the 
interest  she  took,  feeling  pleased  that  she  should 
notice  beautiful  things  and  be  so  sensitive  to 
them. 

The  little  fire  burnt  briskly,  and  the  kettle 
soon  boiled.  He  made  the  tea,  and  then,  while 
it  brewed,  refilled  the  kettle  at  the  stream.  He 
had  already  set  out  the  cups  and  saucers,  and  she 
exclaimed  with  pleasure  when  she  saw  that 
there  was  milk  and  sugar,  that  he  had  forgotten 
nothing.  He  had  covered  a  stone  with  a  table- 
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cloth    of   green    bracken,    and    placed    out    the 
biscuits  and  cakes. 

"  Why  !  You  have  got  my  favourite  cakes  !  " 
she  said.  "  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  You  mentioned  it  the  first  day!  was  with  you, 
and  told  me  they  made  them  at  the  village  shop." 

"  I  had  forgotten." 

Again  she  flushed  with  pleasure.  They  could 
see  far  over  the  larch  woods  and  the  winding 
road  ;  they  looked  on  a  great  bay,  with  a  shore 
of  golden  sand,  the  sea  breaking  on  it,  and 
behind  that  an  extent  of  purple-green  marsh 
bounded  by  the  hills ;  here  and  there  a  white- 
washed cottage  shone  out,  glowing  in  the  sun 
like  a  pearl. 

"  Do  you  see  that  mountain  ?  "  she  said, 
pointing  with  her  finger,  "  and  the  woods  above 
the  white  cottages  ?  Just  beyond  them  is 
Taliessin's  grave." 

"  Whose  grave  ?  " 

"  Taliessin's — the  great  Welsh  bard — who  had 
been  a  hare  and  a  fish  and  a  bird,  a  fox  and  a 
marten  and  a  squirrel  and  many  other  things  as 
well,  and  who  remembered,  when  he  became  a 
man,  all  his  past  lives.  Do  you  know  the  tale  of 
his  finding  ?  " 
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"No.    Tell  me." 

"  Well,  one  day  a  prince  whose  name  was 
Elphin  was  searching  in  a  weir  for  fish  when  he 
saw,  swept  down  by  the  stream,  a  leather  bag, 
so  he  took  it  from  the  water,  and  in  it  was  a  baby, 
very  beautiful  and  strange.  He  wrapped  the 
child  in  his  cloak  and  placed  him  on  the  horse 
before  him,  and  the  child  began  to  sing,  and  in 
the  song  it  told  him  it  was  only  two  days  old, 
but  that  it  would  bring  him  good  fortune  and 
help  him  to  be  a  great  king,  and  it  told  him  too 
how  many  times  it  had  lived  before.  That  child 
was  the  bard  Taliessin,  and  he  composed  his 
first  poem  on  the  king's  horse,  when  he  was  two 
days  old." 

"  That  was  very  young  to  begin." 

"  Yes.  But  he  was  a  great  bard.  It  all  hap- 
pened quite  near  here — on  the  shore  between 
Dyfi  and  Aberystwyth — at  least  the  tale  says  so. 
I  can  show  you  the  place  where  the  weir  was." 

"  And  he  is  buried  over  there  ?  " 

"  Yes.  On  that  hill-side.  We  call  the  little 
village  Taliessin,  and  above  it  is  his  grave. 
There  are  two  great  stones  which  lie  close 
together  with  a  little  space  between,  and  they 
say  that  the  man  who  sleeps  for  a  night  on 
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Taliessin's  grave  will  waken  in  the  morning 
either  mad  or  a  poet." 

"  And  have  many  tried  it  ?  " 

"  No.  Because  they  are  afraid  !  Meirion 
Lloyd-Davies  is  the  only  one  I  know  of." 

"  And  he  slept  there  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  did  not  tell  his  mother  or  his 
father  or  anyone  else,  but  he  spent  the  night 
there,  and  in  the  morning,  when  the  mist  was  on 
the  sea,  he  came  back  smiling,  and  saying  that 
he  had  seen  a  vision,  but  what  it  was  he  would 
tell  no  one.  And  soon  after  that  Ceridwen  got 
engaged  to  him,  and  it  is  true  that  he  is  a  poet." 

"  And  you  think  it  was  that  night  which  made 
him  one  ?  " 

"  Maybe.  The  world  is  full  of  strange 
things." 

"  I  admire  him  for  it." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  And  there  are  two  mountain- 
ash  trees  that  grow  near  the  grave,  and  every 
year  when  the  berries  are  red,  Ceridwen  gathers 
some  and  wears  them  in  her  hair.  And  she  has  a 
piece  of  that  mountain-ash  nailed  above  her  bed, 
and  it  stays  there,  though  it  is  withered  now. 
Oh,  they  are  happy !  They  will  live  together 
all  their  lives,  and  when  they  die  they  will  be 
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buried  in  one  grave,  and  the  roses  that  grow 
there  will  be  redder  than  all  the  other  roses  in 
the  world." 

"  That  is  a  beautiful  thought." 

"  It  is  not  mine,"  she  replied  quickly.  "  It 
is  out  of  an  old  Welsh  poem,"  and  she  quoted  : 

"  I  will  tell  you  where  roses  blow  in  winter, 

The  reddest  roses  in  the  world, 
On  the  grave  where  two  lovers  are  laid." 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Eva 
had  removed  her  hat,  and  it  lay  on  the  rock 
beside  her  ;  her  beautiful  fair  hair  surrounded 
her  face,  it  had  been  flattened  by  her  hat,  but  it 
was  still  wavy  and  showed  glints  of  gold. 

Her  face  had  grown  more  and  more  grave. 
Suddenly  she  rose  and  lifted  her  hat  from  the 
rock. 

"  Surely  you  are  not  going  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  why  ?    It  is  quite  early." 

"  I  feel  afraid." 

For  a  moment  he  thought  she  distrusted  him, 
and  was  surprised,  because  he  had  not  in  any  way 
drawn  near  to  her,  but  she  soon  showed  him 
that  was  not  in  her  mind. 
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"  No,"  she  said.  "  But  I  feel  strange— as  if 
there  were  something  angry  in  this  place." 

"  But  how  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  feel  as  if  in  the  rocks  and 
the  hills  and  the  stream — everywhere — there 
were  something  angry.  Can  you  not  feel  it  is 
less  peaceful  and  happy  than  at  first  ?  " 

"  It  does  feel  so,"  he  acknowledged. 

The  sky  had  indeed  grown  overcast,  so  im- 
perceptibly that  they  had  not  noticed  it,  a  film 
of  cloud  had  overspread  the  sun,  and  a  melan- 
choly wind  like  a  sigh  came  from  the  marshes 
and  the  sea. 

"  Let  us  go,"  she  said,  obviously  desiring  his 
company  still. 

He  packed  up  his  basket  and  they  descended. 
The  melancholy  wind  rustled  in  the  trees,  and 
the  sound  of  it  rushing  over  the  fern  was  like  the 
trailing  of  a  giant's  robe. 

"  Do  you  often  feel,"  he  asked,  "  as  if  there 
were  living  beings  in  the  mountains  ?  " 

"  Very  often." 

"  Do  you  see  them  ?  " 

"  Never.  Not  with  my  real  eyes,  but  I  seem 
to  see  them  with  other  eyes,  which  are  just  as 
plain.  Some  of  them  are  old  men,  as^grey  as 
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smoke,  and  they  move  like  smoke.  Last  Septem- 
ber I  thought  I  saw  one  with  my  real  eyes,  but 
it  was  only  a  grey  cloud  caught  in  the  trees. 
And  there  are  others  that  have  no  shape  at  all — 
only  voices — and  the  voices  are  like  birds.  I  do 
not  love  the  mountains,  though  I  have  been 
among  them  so  much.  I  like  best  the  places  where 
men  have  ploughed — there  are  fewer  spirits 
there.  People  say  they  dislike  the  iron  of  the 
ploughshares.  It  may  be." 

The  next  day  the  stranger  went  alone  to  the 
same  spot,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  a 
favourite  place  of  his. 

To-day,  as  he  stood,  he  saw  on  the  rock  some 
white  rose  leaves ;  they  had  fallen  from  Eva's 
roses. 

He  hesitated  ;  then  stooped  down  and  picked 
them  up.  As  he  held  them  in  his  hand  an  in- 
explicable terror  came  over  him,  a  cold  shudder 
and  the  feeling  of  danger. 

He  crumpled  the  petals  and  let  them  fall.  A 
moment  later  the  sun  broke  out,  and  the  whole 
hill-side  turned  golden  and  green.  He  went 
down  the  path  with  head  bent,  brooding  deeply. 
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A  FEW  days  later  Eva  grew  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  Ednyfyd  Griffiths  was  a  great  deal 
with  her  ;  he  often  came  with  messages  from 
Ceridwen,  he  brought  her  flowers,  he  chanced 
on  her  in  her  walks.  At  first  she  thought  it 
accident,  but  she  soon  perceived  that  it  happened 
too  often  to  be  due  to  chance  alone. 

His  manner  also  changed  :  instead  of  being 
somewhat  cold  and  reserved,  he  had  grown 
really  ardent  ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  a  lover,  and  wished  her  to  understand  him 
as  such. 

And  Eva  was  offended  !  Instinct  had  told  her 
what  had  been  for  some  time  in  his  mind.  She 
knew  that  he  cared  for  her,  but  did  not  think 
her  sufficiently  good  in  position  to  be  his  wife. 
She  would  have  thought  nothing  of  it  had  he 
been  quite  indifferent,  but  she  bore  him  a  grudge 
for  struggling  against  his  affection,  and  a  still 
greater  grudge  for  coming  to  her  now. 
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She  perceived  that  it  was  only  because  he  was 
jealous  ;  he  saw  the  intimacy  between  herself 
and  the  stranger,  and  could  not  bear  that  she 
should  be  claimed  by  anyone  else. 

For  this  kind  of  affection  she  was  not  grateful. 
And  neither  did  she  want  him.  He  was  younger 
and  handsomer  than  the  other  man,  but  he  had, 
in  comparison,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  no  charm 
at  all. 

She  wished  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  he  was 
Ceridwen's  brother,  and  she  could  not  be  unkind, 
and  she  was  too  simple  and  too  young  to  under- 
stand how  to  dispose  of  him  without  being  un- 
kind. 

One  afternoon  she  was  in  her  shop,  and 
Ednyfyd  Griffiths  was  there  talking  when  the 
stranger  passed  ;  he  looked  in  at  them,  raised  his 
hat  and  smiled  with  his  delightful  and  char- 
acteristic smile,  a  smile  that  seemed  mainly  in 
his  eyes  and  scarcely  touched  his  lips. 

Eva  blushed  deeply  as  he  passed  on.  Her 
intuition  told  her  what  was  meant  by  his  smile  : 
he  thought  them  lovers,  and  took  pleasure  in 
their  pleasure. 

She'  could  have  stamped  her  foot  with  vexa- 
tion, for  it  was  the  last  thing  she  desired. 
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The  stranger  went  on  his  way  unmoved.  He 
had  seen  the  two  sitting  together — the  beautiful 
girl  and  the  handsome  youth — they  were  nearly 
of  the  same  age,  and  it  seemed  to  him  quite 
natural  and  appropriate.  He  felt  no  shade  of 
loneliness :  he  had  never  imagined  that  Eva's 
kindness  to  him  was  more  than  the  kindness  of 
Ceridwen  or  Meirion.  He  WUs  twelve  years  older 
than  she,  and  to  him  that  seemed  a  great  deal : 
the  simple  primitive  women  who  were  the  ones 
he  knew  best  would  have  thought  it  so. 

Civilisation,  having  discovered  that  a  man's 
income  usually  increases  with  his  years,  has 
decreed  that  in  matrimonial  matters  a  man  may 
be  counted  ten  years  younger  than  a  woman, 
but  there  is  no  such  difference  in  Nature  where 
the  young  attract  the  young.  The  stranger  knew 
this  ;  he  thought  Eva  truly  a  child  of  Nature ; 
he  made  no  allowance,  for  he  could  not  know  it, 
for  her  prejudice  against  Ednyfyd,  and  no 
allowance  for  that  mysterious  charm  which 
everyone  found  in  himself. 

He  was  well  content  that  it  should  be  so  ; 
he  wished  to  give  no  strong  affection,  and  he  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  who  could  desire  others 
to  grieve.  Affection,  whether  given  or  received, 
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seemed  to  him  a  chain,  and  he  wished  to  be 
free. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  Ceridwen  arranged 
a  day's  picnic  ;  she  and  her  brother  were  there, 
Meirion  and  Eva,  and  the  stranger  also  was 
invited.  They  took  the  picnic  baskets  and 
tramped  over  the  hills  to  a  valley  well  known  in 
that  neighbourhood ;  it  lay  high,  and  was 
supposed  to  resemble  an  Alpine  pass.  It  would 
hardly  have  satisfied  a  lover  of  Switzerland,  for 
the  hills  wrhich  bounded  it  were  not  more  than 
two  thousand  feet  high,  and  there  were  no 
snow  peaks,  but  on  its  own  scale  the  valley  could 
hardly  have  been  surpassed  for  ruggedness  and 
wildness.  The  rocks  were  splintered  and  smashed 
and  torn,  here  and  there  piled  up  into  great 
masses  ;  in  other  places  boulders  had  fallen 
from  the  summit  and  lay  in  piles,  like  giants' 
cairns ;  down  the  middle  of  the  valley  a  river 
brawled  its  way,  flowing  round  these  gigantic 
boulders,  making  clear  brown  pools  in  the  hollows 
and  a  whole  series  of  foaming  white  cascades  ; 
here  and  there  from  the  rocks  that  bounded  the 
valley,  a  stream  poured  perpendicularly  down  ; 
on  either  side  the  driving-road  larches  had  been 
planted,  but  the  soil  had  proved  too  inhospit- 
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able,  for  most  of  them  were  dead  and  withered, 
though  they  still  stood  upright. 

"  I  like  this  pass,"  Meirion  said  to  the  stranger. 
"  In  its  own  way  it  is  as  fine  as  anything  in 
Wales.  I  like  it  as  much  as  Llanberis." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  It  has  all  the  true 
characteristics  of  mountain  scenery.  Whatever 
the  scale,  the  essence  of  the  mountain  is  here." 

On  their  walk  they  had  fallen  naturally  into 
two  groups  :  Meirion  and  Ceridwen,  Ednyfyd 
and  Eva,  and  the  stranger  walked  now  with  one 
and  now  with  the  other,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently with  Meirion. 

When  they  settled  down  to  lunch  in  the  valley, 
they  made  a  fire  and  sat  on  the  windward  side, 
away  from  the  smoke.  It  was  the  stranger  who 
arranged  it,  for  he  understood  such  matters  far 
better  than  the  rest. 

The  smoke  curled  up  against  the  face  of  the 
precipice  ;  not  far  off  was  a  background  of  the 
dry  and  withered  larches,  and  the  whole  effect 
was  strangely  weird. 

Meirion  and  Ceridwen  spread  the  cloth ; 
Ednyfyd  went  to  a  little  spring  for  water,  not  to 
the  river,  for  that  was  polluted  with  the  washings 
from  some  lead  mines,  and  the  stranger  fed  the 
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fire  with  sticks  which  Eva  handed  to  him.  It 
was  almost  their  first  moment  of  privacy,  and 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  remind  her  of  his 
last  picnic  with  her. 

"  Do  you  remember  you  thought  there  were 
spirits  on  that  mountain-side  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  do  you  think  there  are  in  this  valley  ?  " 

"  I  imagine  there  would  be,  if  we  did  not 
frighten  them  away." 

"  Do  you  think  they  are  malignant  ?  " 

She  didn't  understand  the  word. 

"  Malignant  ?  " 

"  Full  of  ill-will,"  he  explained. 

"  Hardly  that.  But  I  should  be  afraid  to  come 
here  if  I  were  alone,  or  if  there  were  no  one  but 
you." 

"  Am  I  the  same  thing  as  solitude,  then  ?  " 

There  was  no  hurt  vanity  in  his  tone,  but  only 
amusement. 

She  shook  her  head  and  said  slowly  :  "  No. 
But  I  cannot  explain.  You  are  as  much  company, 
more  company,  perhaps,  than  anyone  else,  but 
yet — if  there  really  are  those  strange  things — you 
draw  them  ;  they  would  never  go  away  from 
you." 
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He  glanced  at  her  with  a  deep  attention. 

"  I  think,"  she  continued,  "  that  they  would 
not  injure  you  as  they  might  other  people,  only 
if  you  vexed  them  it  might  be  worse  for  you  than 
for  anyone  else." 

Ednyfyd  returned  with  the  water,  and  they  set 
it  on  to  boil. 

During  the  meal  Ednyfyd  took  his  place  by 
Eva  ;  he  served  her  assiduously  and  in  lover-like 
fashion. 

The  stranger  sat  somewhat  apart  from  both 
groups.  He  had  the  air  of  one  who  belonged, 
and  yet  did  not  belong,  to  them,  but  he  seemed 
neither  embarrassed  by  his  situation  nor  in  any 
way  distressed  or  lonely. 

He  watched  them  with  eyes  that  were  at  once 
kind  and  aloof,  and  appeared  particularly  pleased 
with  Ednyfyd's  attentions  to  Eva. 

Eva  felt  herself  so  choked  that  she  could  hardly 
eat  her  food.  She  struggled  with  her  tears,  and 
was  afraid  lest  she  should  disgrace  herself  by 
crying  before  them  all. 

The  truth  was  borne  in  upon  her  that  she 
loved  him  ;  she  had  never  dared  to  acknowledge 
it  before,  even  in  utmost  privacy  and  to  herself, 
but  to  her  own  mind  she  acknowledged  it, 
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repeating  to  herself  again  and  again,  "  I  love 
him  !  I  love  him  !  "  He,  on  his  part,  sat  there, 
quietly  handing  her  over  to  another,  thinking  it 
appropriate,  even  beautiful,  that  she  should  have 
a  younger  wooer. 

Gentle  as  she  was  Eva  could  have  wept  with 
anger,  and  none  the  less  because  Ednyfyd  was  so 
self-satisfied.  He  saw  all  that  he  wanted  to  see — 
his  claim  acknowledged  by  his  rival ;  it  did  not 
matter  that  Eva  was  cold  and  displeased,  he 
was  sufficiently  convinced  that  he  could  win  her 
affection  in  a  very  short  time,  if  he  really  chose. 

No  one  else,  not  even  Ceridwen,  appeared  to 
notice  what  was  occurring  ;  Ceridwen  had  a  keen 
instinct,  but  it  was  not  developed  by  experience  : 
all  she  felt  was  that  her  vague  fears  about  the 
stranger  and  Eva  had  been  needless,  and  that  her 
brother  was  doing  as  she  had  hoped  he  would. 

While  they  were  intent  on  their  meal  the  sky 
clouded  over,  a  few  drops  fell  as  they  were 
finishing,  and  they  hurriedly  packed  their  baskets. 
There  was  a  consultation  as  to  what  they  should 
do.  Meirion,  looking  up  at  the  sky,  said  he 
thought  there  would  be  a  heavy  shower,  and  they 
had  better  take  refuge  in  the  inn  at  the  top  of 
the  valley.  Ceridwen  heartily  seconded  him, 
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and  as  the  drops  increased  in  size  and  rapidity 
they  hastened  there.  It  was  raining  very  smartly 
as  they  reached  shelter,  and  they  had  to  remain 
some  two  hours  while  it  poured  steadily  outside. 

Eva,  with  a  view  mainly  to  escaping  from 
Ednyfyd,  went  to  talk  with  the  landlady,  whom 
she  knew  ;  Ceridwen  followed  her,  and  the  two 
youths  played  a  game  of  dominoes ;  they  asked 
the  stranger  to  join  them,  but  he  thanked  them 
and  refused.  They  thought  for  a  moment  his 
refusal  might  be  due  to  displeasure,  but  it  was 
plainly  not ;  he  stood  at  the  window  watching 
the  rain,  which  was  so  heavy  that  the  drops 
seemed  continuous  and  produced  almost  the 
effect  of  silver  rods. 

Meirion  looked  up  with  a  sigh.  "  The  paths 
will  be  in  an  awful  state,"  he  said.  "  We  shall 
have  a  bad  time  getting  back." 

As  soon  as  it  stopped,  they  seized  their  oppor- 
tunity and  started  out  for  home  ;  the  two  girls 
had  come  in  summer  dresses  only,  but  the  land- 
lady, lest  another  shower  should  follow,  lent  one 
a  jacket  and  the  other  a  cloak.  There  was  a 
consultation  at  the  head  of  the  valley  as  to  which 
route  they  should  follow.  Ednyfyd  declared 
for  the  way  round  by  the  road,  since  the  moun- 
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tain  paths  would  be  almost  impassable  ;  Meirion 
was  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  till  he  remem- 
bered that  the  way  by  the  road  was  at  least  four 
miles  longer,  and  then  he  appealed  to  the  girls 
to  decide. 

They  both  chose  the  mountain,  and  the  party 
set  out.  They  found  it  slippery  on  the  wet 
rocks,  but  the  whole  party  were  used  to  climbing 
and  progressed  rapidly  in  spite  of  difficulties. 

At  length,  however,  they  came  to  a  spot  which 
really  taxed  their  skill.  Between  two  rising  crests 
lay  a  hollow  filled  with  bog,  and  the  heavy  rain 
had  soaked  this  ;  for  some  distance  the  ground 
quaked  and  "  squelched  "  under  their  feet,  and 
the  path  felt  like  a  huge  mossy  sponge. 

In  the  worst  part  of  all,  where  nothing  but 
black  mud  was  ordinarily  visible,  stepping-stones 
had  been  laid  on  the  only  possible  route  ;  these 
stepping-stones  were  now  covered  with  water, 
only  showing  here  and  there  above  a  gleaming 
silver  pool,  and  each  one  of  the  party  knew  well 
that  it  was  no  ordinary  pool,  but  a  single  false 
step  might  enmesh  them  almost  hopelessly  in 
the  dangerous  bog. 

It  was  a  trying  spot. 

"  We  must  help  the  girls,"  Meirion  said. 
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He  was  mountain-bred  and  did  not  hesitate  ; 
he  rapidly  unlaced  his  boots  and  took  off  his  socks, 
said  to  Ednyfyd,  "  Will  you  carry  them  ?  "  and 
then  approached  Ceridwen,  intending  to  help 
her  over  the  part  that  was  not  under  water,  and 
carry  her  the  rest  of  the  way. 

The  two  who  remained  looked  at  Eva,  each 
meaning  to  help  her,  but  Eva  turned  to  the 
stranger.  "  Will  you  take  me  ?  "  she  said. 

Ednyfyd  crimsoned  and  bit  his  lip,  but  he 
made  no  protest,  and  the  stranger,  perhaps  to 
comfort  him,  remarked  :  "  I  think  I  am  the 
stronger." 

He  took  off  his  boots  as  Meirion  had  done  and 
lifted  Eva  in  his  arms.  Ednyfyd  was  left  to  carry 
their  boots  across,  and  did  so  with  a  very  ill 
grace. 

Meirion's  task  was  plainly  difficult,  and  more 
than  once,  when  they  reached  a  kind  of  island, 
he  lowered  Ceridwen  to  rest  a  moment,  but  the 
stranger  carried  Eva  lightly  and  easily  ;  he  never 
lowered  her,  but  waited  with  her  in  his  arms  till 
Meirion  was  ready  to  proceed  ;  he  did  not  so 
much  as  breathe  heavily. 

Eva's  heart  beat  to  suffocation.  Pure  girl  as 
she  was,  she  had  never  known  or  guessed  what 
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the  passion  of  love  might  mean,  but  she  knew  it 
as  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms ;  every  fibre  of  her 
body  seemed  to  ache,  every  pulse  in  her  throbbed  ; 
his  touch  was  delicious,  but  it  made  her  ashamed, 
and  she  longed  to  press  his  lips  with  hers,  and 
was  horrified  at  herself. 

She  trembled  violently  ;  he  felt  her  quivering, 
but  misunderstood  the  cause.  "  Don't  be  afraid," 
he  said  ;  "  we  are  nearly  over." 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  felt  as  if  something 
filled  her  throat  and  choked  her. 

As  Meirion  and  Ceridwen  reached  firm  ground 
and  he  set  her  down,  she  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck  and  kissed  him  ;  it  was  a  sweet  girlish 
gesture — to  give  him  his  reward.  Meirion 
smiled  and  took  the  kiss  as  simply  as  she  gave  it. 

Eva  saw  it,  and  grew  sick  and  blind  with 
passion  ;  she  felt  as  if  she  were  turned,  body  and 
soul,  to  one  quivering  fire,  and  as  the  stranger 
set  her  gently  down,  she  turned  to  him  with  an 
irresistible  impulse  and  raised  her  lips. 

No  other  man  could  have  missed  the  meaning 
of  her  gesture,  but  the  stranger  did  not  appear 
to  have  noticed  it,  and  turned  to  take  his  shoes 
from  Ednyfyd. 

Ednyfyd  had  seen  everything,  and  was  crimson 
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with  jealous  rage,  while  Eva  felt  sick  with  grief 
and  shame. 

She  had  offered  a  caress,  and  it  had  been 
refused — that  stung  her  through  and  through. 
Meirion  and  Ceridwen  saw  nothing  ;  they  were 
intent  on  the  somewhat  difficult  path,  and  all 
the  notice  they  could  spare  they  gave  to  each 
other. 

The  scenery  on  this  day  of  storm  was  lovelier 
than  ever  ;  a  whole  mass  of  white  clouds,  their 
edges  touched  with  blue,  were  hanging  at 
different  heights  ;  some  were  almost  still,  but 
moving  eastward  with  a  slight  drift,  while  others, 
in  a  lower  stratum  of  air,  were  tearing  westward 
as  fast  as  the  swift  wind  could  sweep  them  along  ; 
the  chaos  of  mountains  were  of  the  most  different 
colours,  but  all  lovely — ash-grey  and  turquoise- 
blue,  purple  and  golden,  or  emerald-green  ;  the 
crater-like  shape  of  Cader  Idris  was  a  dark  purple, 
richer  and  deeper  than  amethysts,  the  cone  of 
Snowdon  was  turquoise-blue,  flecked  with  dashes 
of  grey  ;  in  one  quarter,  where  the  clouds  were 
massed,  was  a  ring  of  dark  purple  peaks,  but  the 
light  struck  one  in  the  midst  and  turned  it 
brilliantly  gold,  while  in  the  valleys  the  wet 
pastures  shone  like  enamel. 
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Far  off  the  sea  was  visible,  dark  blue  and  foam- 
speckled. 

Meirion  turned  round  and  called  to  them  : 
"  I'm  afraid  there's  another  shower  coming. 
Let's  shelter  behind  these  rocks." 

They  took  their  place  as  indicated  ;  the  rocks 
were  some  of  the  erratic  boulders — found  so 
often  on  the  Welsh  hills — and  they  formed  an 
excellent  screen  from  the  rain  which,  driven 
along  by  the  west  wind,  came  almost  horizon- 
tally through  the  air  and  looked  like  a  storm 
of  diamond  arrows  shot  from  the  bow  of  some 
hunter  goddess. 

A  moment  later  the  sun  shone  out ;  he  was 
descending  towards  the  west,  and  the  fierce  storm, 
as  it  came,  struck  slantingly  across  his  rays  ; 
instantly  it  was  transfused  with  light,  and  nothing 
was  visible  but  a  shaking  curtain  of  golden  rain. 

The  storm  passed  on,  leaving  the  fern  glisten- 
ing with  bright  drops,  and  every  atom  of  moss 
on  the  stones  as  green  as  emerald. 

They  started  on  their  way,  buffeted  by  the 
howling  and  shrieking  wind,  but  rejoicing  in  its 
freshness. 

Suddenly  Meirion  uttered  an  exclamation  and 
pointed  behind.  They  turned  to  look ;  the 
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storm  was  passing  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
mountains  beneath  it  were  a  dark  purple  ;  over 
this  chaos  of  sombre  hills  rose  a  tremendous 
double  rainbow,  both  arches  perfect ;  through 
the  lower  arch  the  storm-cloud  passed,  still  dyed 
in  gold. 

When  they  turned  west  again  the  whole  sky 
shone  like  a  furnace  with  the  sunset,  and  the  sea 
had  turned  crimson.  The  beauty  of  the  scene 
was  superhuman,  ethereal ;  everything  round 
them  seemed  suspended  like  a  translucent 
vapour  between  the  fiery  sea  and  the  double 
rainbow  on  the  hills  ;  it  was  unspeakably  glorious, 
it  might  have  belonged  to  a  mythical  fairy  earth 
long  anterior  to  the  coming  of  man. 
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CHAPTER   XV 

INDIFFERENT  as  the  stranger  had  seemed 
to  Eva's  emotion  on  the  day  of  the  picnic, 
he  had  not  really  been  blind  to  it. 

When  the  young  girl  first  trembled  in  his  arms, 
he  thought  she  was  apprehensive  of  danger,  but 
a  moment  later  his  intuition  told  him  what  was 
really  the  case,  and  her  thrill  was  communicated 
to  him. 

When  she  bent  forward  he  understood  that 
he  might  caress  her,  and  the  sweetness  of  the 
invitation  stung  him  through  and  through. 

He  had  trained  himself  to  coldness,  had  been 
as  pure  as  any  woman,  but  he  was  human,  and  he 
could  be  moved.  Deep  in  his  heart  he  was  the 
same  person  as  the  boy  who  had  walked  across 
England  to  the  mother  he  loved,  and  his  true 
self  awoke  and  stirred.  He  never  had  kissed  a 
woman,  and  could  scarcely  remember  that  he 
had  wished  to,  but  for  the  first  time  he  under- 
stood the  longing  ;  the  kiss  he  had  not  taken 
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haunted  him  ;  that  night  he  dreamt  of  those 
beautiful  lips  raised  to  his,  of  bending  down  to 
touch  them,  and  woke  with  the  feeling  that  he 
had  done  so. 

Yet,  just  because  he  longed  for  her  so  much, 
he  did  not  wish  to  see  her.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  doubt  she  cared,  and  unless  he  meant 
to  gratify  such  a  love,  he  should  not  encourage  it. 

He  kept  out  of  her  way,  but  found  it  diffi- 
cult ;  for  the  first  time  he  keenly  desired  a 
woman's  presence.  Had  she  been  more  sophisti- 
cated Eva  would  have  possessed  less  power  over 
him,  but  it  was  her  innocence  which  charmed 
him  so  greatly,  and  she  had,  both  in  life  and 
character,  certain  affinities  with  himself.  She 
also  was  religious,  she  also  loved  the  open  air ; 
she  felt,  as  he  did,  subtle  and  mysterious  powers 
in  Nature,  which  others  were  blind  to  ;  she  was 
in  essence  what  he  was — a  religious  mystic — and 
it  was  this  affinity  between  them  which  moved 
him  so  strongly.  His  mysticism  had  raised 
barriers  between  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  with  this  girl  it  was  not  a  barrier,  but 
a  tie. 

And  she  loved  him  with  warm  human  love, 
and  he  would  like  to  respond.  Then  why  not 
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take  her  ?    The  idea  came  to  him  not  once  but 
many  times,  but  he  shrank  from  it. 

He  could  not  contemplate  any  injury  to  the 
girl ;  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  can  take  the 
pleasure  of  the  senses  wherever  it  happens  to 
flower.  Any  wrong  to  her  was  inconceivable. 
!  And  to  make  her  his  wife  meant  to  chain 
himself  finally. 

It  was  not  that  he  objected  to  being  bound  to 
the  woman,  but  he  objected  to  being  bound  to 
respectability  and  everyday  life,  and  he  feared 
not  marriage,  but  the  conventions  that  went 
with  marriage.  He  was  also  assured  that  mar- 
riage with  him  was  not  likely  to  be  for  the 
happiness  of  any  woman. 

He  avoided  Eva.  He  did  not  go  to  see  her  ; 
he  refused  Ceridwen's  next  invitation,  and  when 
he  passed  Eva  in  the  road,  raised  his  hat,  but  did 
not  stop. 

And  she  understood  !  Ceridwen  had  soon  after 
another  picnic  ;  she  knew  the  stranger  had  been 
invited,  but  he  did  not  come.  Then  she  met  him, 
and  he  did  not  pause  to  speak. 

She  was  overwhelmed  with  misery  and  shame. 
What  she  imagined  was  much  worse  than  the 
truth  ;  he  had  seemed  so  cold  that  she  did  not 
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dream  that  he  cared  for  her  :  she  felt  only  that 
she  must  have  been  unmaidenly  and  shown  her 
affection  too  plainly. 

It  is  one  of  the  miseries  of  women  that  they 
cannot  take  an  unhappy  love  simply,  but  must 
rub  salt  into  the  wound  by  thinking  it  a  dis- 
graceful thing.  The  poor  girl  stayed  awake  at 
night  weeping  bitterly ;  she  had  difficulty  to 
keep  from  tears  even  in  the  simplest  tasks,  and 
she  was  horrified  at  the  extent  of  her  own 
passion. 

That  her  pure  woman's  body  could  ache  so 
intensely  and  violently  was  terrible  to  her. 
Lying  awake  and  seeing  the  summer  lightning 
in  the  sky,  she  quivered  with  bitter  pain  ;  her 
imagination  tortured  her  with  the  thought  of  him 
beside  her,  his  clasp  and  his  embrace,  and  she 
repulsed  the  idea  as  if  it  were  the  temptation  of 
a  fiend. 

With  her  old-world  piety  she  thought  the 
best  cure  for  such  imaginations  was  prayer,  and 
knelt  by  her  bed  and  prayed  to  be  pure  again 
and  delivered  from  love. 

But  the  prayer  was  unanswered.  She  was  sick 
with  longing. 

There  were  times  when  it  seemed  to  her  that 
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she  would  give  her  life  for  an  hour's  embrace. 
Oh,  to  have  an  hour  of  happiness,  and  then  to 
die  !  That  strange  creature  in  her  whom  she  so 
feared  and  dreaded  would  have  loved  to  take 
her  to  his  feet,  to  implore  him  to  have  mercy  and 
then  to  end  all — on  some  precipice  or  in  the  sea. 
But  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest 
school  of  piety,  and  anything  wrong  it  was 
impossible  to  contemplate  ;  she  longed  to  kill 
herself,  but  suicide  too  was  a  sin,  and  she  felt 
tangled  in  a  network  of  inevitable  pain. 

She  had  no  refuge  from  wretchedness.  And, 
added  to  this  misery,  was  the  still  worse  one  that 
he  might  soon  be  going,  that  she  might  hear  any 
day  that  he  had  gone  without  a  farewell. 

She  grew  wan  and  miserable  ;  she  wept  till 
there  were  shadows  under  her  eyes,  and  her 
cheeks  were  thin  :  she  looked  the  ghost  of 
herself. 

Ceridwen  came  one  day,  found  her  crying 
bitterly,  and  asked  :  "  Oh,  Eva  !  What  is  it  ?  " 

Eva  strove  to  master  her  sobs,  but  made  no 
answer. 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  ?  "  Ceridwen  pleaded. 

Eva  shook  her  head. 

"  But  we  have  always  been  like  sisters  !     And 
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now  you  are  in  such  trouble  !  I  have  seen  for 
some  time  something  was  wrong,  and  yet  you 
will  not  tell  me." 

Eva  was  still  silent. 

"  Shall  I  guess  ?  Is  it  that  you  care  for  some- 
one ?  " 

Eva  nodded  assent. 

"  Can't  you  trust  me,  dear  ?  Won't  you  tell 
me  ?  You  know  I  only  want  to  help  you  ?  Is  it 
my  brother  ?  " 

Eva  shook  her  head. 

"  Is  it— the  other  ?  " 

Eva  made  no  motion,  but  her  silence  answered. 

Ceridwen  knelt  by  her  side.  "  I  am  so  sorry, 
dear  ;  but  why  are  you  so  unhappy  ?  He  may 
care  for  you  yet." 

"  He  never  will." 

"  But  why  not  ?  You  are  sweet  and  good, 
Eva  ;  why  not  ?  " 

"  He  will  never  care  for  any  woman." 

Ceridwen's  brows  contracted.  She  felt  that 
possible,  and  she  knelt  with  her  arm  round  her 
friend,  pressing  her  to  her  side  and  kissing  her, 
but  all  the  time  in  dismay. 

"  Other  people  may  care  for  you,  Eva,"  she 
said,  at  length. 
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"  It  is  no  use.  I  can  never  care  for  anyone 
else." 

"  But  you  have  known  him  such  a  short  time." 

"  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
known  him  for  ever,  and  as  if,  since  he  came  here, 
I  have  just  remembered  it.  And  I  am  so  ashamed, 
so  ashamed ! " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  If  I 
loved  Meirion  and  he  did  not  love  me,  I  should 
be  very  unhappy,  but  I  should  not  feel  ashamed." 

"  But  you  are  different,  Ceridwen." 

"  I  do  not  see  why." 

"  No.  But  you  are  different.  You  love 
Meirion  beautifully.  You  never  wish  for  wrong 
things  or  things  a  woman  should  not  wish  for. 
You  are  quite  pure,  but  I — I  am  wicked." 

"  Not  really,  Eva.  It  is  only  because  you  are 
unhappy." 

"  It  is  not.  I  could  almost  wish  there  were 
no  God,  so  that  I  might  be  happy  once — just 


once." 


Ceridwen  was  not  shocked,  pure  as  she  was ; 
she  loved  and  she  had  a  woman's  instinct ;  her 
own  joy  made  her  compassionate.  She  smoothed 
Eva's  bright  hair  with  her  hand,  and  repeated  : 
"  It  is  only  because  you  are  unhappy." 
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"  Oh,  Ceridwen  !    If  he  goes  away  I  shall  die." 

"  No,  dear,  no.  You  will  suffer,  but  you  will 
get  well." 

"  No,  I  shall  die.  You  may  think  it  strange, 
but  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  his  face  I  felt 
I  had  met  no  one  like  him.  He  made  me  feel 
strange,  and  yet  I  liked  him.  Then,  all  in  a 
moment,  it  came — this  love — and  I  felt  that  I 
had  loved  him  always,  perhaps  thousands  of 
years  before  we  were  either  of  us  born." 

"  But  that  is  not  possible,  Eva." 

"  How  can  you  say  it  is  not  possible  ?  "  Eva 
asked.  "  How  do  you  know  where  we  come  from 
when  we  are  born,  or  what  has  happened  to  us 
before  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  had  loved  him  always. 
He  belongs  to  me,  he  is  mine,  only  he  will  not 
understand  that.  Something  has  made  him  cold 
and  he  does  not  love  me.  He  hates  and  despises 
me,  and  my  love  is  a  sin." 

"  You  must  not  say  he  despises  you.  He  is 
the  kind  of  man  who  would  never  dream  you 
love  him." 

"  He  knows." 

"  But  how  ?  "  Ceridwen  hesitated  a  moment. 
"  Did  you  tell  him  ?  " 

"  No.  But  there  are  some  things  that  speak 
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just  as  plainly  as  words.  He  saw  it,  and  he  has 
kept  out  of  my  way." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite." 

Ceridwen's  hand  still  passed  to  and  fro  over 
her  friend's  hair.  She  was  bewildered,  and  re- 
sentment rose  in  her  heart.  Why  should  this  man 
be  cold  to  her  friend  ?  Was  not  Eva  beautiful 
and  sweet  ?  What  more  could  he  desire  ? 

And,  if  he  despised  love  and  a  home,  why 
should  he  despise  what  others  found  so  fair  ? 
Why  should  he  scorn  the  best  things  life  had 
to  give  ? 

She  could  forgive  his  despising  wealth  and 
comfort  and  position,  even  in  a  way  admire  that, 
but  to  despise  love  was  different.  No  human 
being  had  the  right  to  fling  it  away.  He  might 
be  so  happy  merely  by  holding  out  his  hand, 
and  he  would  not  do  so  much.  And  what  had 
he  in  life  ?  Desolation,  loneliness,  sadness,  even 
his  pleasure  seemed  only  a  kind  of  stoicism,  not 
a  real  joy. 

And  Eva  went  on  with  her  pitiful  confession. 
"  You  cannot  understand,  Ceridwen.  You  are 
my  best  friend,  but  I  cannot  expect  that  you 
should  understand  what  I  don't  myself.  You 
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think  I  have  only  known  the  man  a  short  time 
and  may  forget  him  soon,  but  my  love  for  him 
is  the  centre  of  my  life,  and  all  the  rest  is  nothing. 
Do  you  remember  that  time  we  were  lost  on  the 
moor  at  night,  when  the  rain  began  and  darkness 
was  coming  on  ?  Well !  my  life  is  like  that  if  he 
goes." 

The  wildest  plans  chased  each  other  through 
Ceridwen's  mind.  Surely  no  man  in  his  sober 
senses  could  fling  away  such  love.  What  if  she 
asked  Eva's  permission  to  tell  him  ? 

But  then  that  might  be  to  humiliate  her  friend 
to  no  purpose.  Eva  said  that  he  knew,  and  if  he 
did  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  One 
thing  she  might  try.  She  might  make  sure  that 
he  knew  how  much  Eva  suffered ;  he  could 
divine  the  cause  for  himself. 

The  next  time  she  met  him  she  told  him  that 
she  was  much  distressed  about  Eva.  "  Because 
she  is  in  such  trouble.  She  has  worn  herself  to  a 
shadow  ;  she  cries  all  day  and  all  night,  and  I  am 
afraid  she  will  die  of  grief." 

Ceridwen  was  crimson  as  she  spoke,  but  she 
looked  courageously  into  his  face  ;  he  met  her 
glance  with  startled  eyes,  then  dropped  his  own, 
and  she  could  see  that  his  face  had  grown  pale. 
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He  said  nothing  when  he  left  her,  but  he  was 
deeply  moved.  He  knew  well  that,  if  he  had  only 
permitted  himself,  he  could  have  loved  the  girl, 
but  he  had  always  restrained  his  feelings,  and 
they  did  not  master  him  now  ;  still,  in  his  heart 
he  felt  that  the  thought  of  her  would  haunt  him 
to  his  dying  day. 

He  went  off  among  the  mountains,  but  he 
could  not  get  rid  of  her.  Her  sweet  face  followed 
him  and  looked  its  reproach.  He  felt  no  passion, 
but  much  pity,  and  it  was  through  pity  that  the 
sweetness  and  restlessness  of  love  laid  hold  of  him 
at  last. 
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A  DISTRESSING  moment  had  arrived  for 
Eva.  It  had  always  been  her  custom, 
particularly  in  summer,  to  make  rounds  with  her 
cart  at  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  interval. 
The  little  shop  which  she  kept  was  not,  in  itself, 
very  profitable,  and  her  journeys  were  her  best 
source  of  income.  Her  foster-parents  had  left 
her  a  small  sum  of  money,  but  with  the  provident 
instinct  of  her  class,  she  would  have  thought  it 
almost  wicked  to  touch  anything  in  the  bank. 

She  ought,  some  time  ago,  to  have  started  on 
another  round,  but  she  had  avoided  it  because 
she  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  man  she  loved.  She  felt  that  his  stay  was 
quite  uncertain,  and  that  he  might  leave  any  day. 
But  she  had  delayed  longer  than  she  intended, 
and  at  length  she  felt  it  imperative  to  go.  She 
had  the  feeling,  so  common  to  women,  that  to 
neglect  any  ordinary  occupation  for  the  sake  of 
a  man  showed  a  want  of  self-respect. 
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With  many  forebodings  she  set  out. 

It  was  a  hot,  though  a  beautiful,  day  at  the 
end  of  August ;  the  road  she  had  chosen  led 
steeply  upward  for  some  distance,  and  then 
across  the  high  moorlands. 

The  heather  was  flaming  around — the  crimson 
heath  and  the  purple  of  the  ling — but  with  every 
step  that  she  took  her  misery  and  her  forebodings 
increased. 

So  unhappy  was  she  that  she  saw  even  the 
sunlight  as  if  through  a  pall. 

In  the  meantime  Ednyfyd  Griffiths  had  come 
to  a  resolution. 

Ceridwen  had  not  betrayed  her  friend's  secret, 
but  he  had  guessed  it  for  himself  ;  he  saw  that 
all  Eva's  affections  were  fixed  on  the  stranger, 
but  also,  like  many  other  lovers,  he  felt  that  they 
could  be  easily  transferred  to  himself,  if  only  he 
could  get  his  rival  out  of  the  way. 

He  was  very  glad  when  Eva  started  on  her 
journey. 

She  would  be  away  a  week  or  ten  days.  If 
only  the  stranger  could  have  disappeared  by  the 
time  she  came  back  ! 

Ednyfyd  went  to  Cwm  Bychan,  and  in  round- 
about ways  questioned  Mrs.  Jones  as  to  the 
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stranger,  but  there  was  evidently  no  word  of  his 
leaving. 

Ednyfyd  decided  upon  a  course  of  action  ;  it 
meant  swallowing  his  pride  and  doing  something 
very  disagreeable,  but  he  felt  that  it  was,  never- 
theless, much  better  than  losing  Eva.  Had  the 
stranger  been  anyone  else,  he  could  hardly  have 
ventured,  but  this  man  was  not  one  who  belonged 
to  their  neighbourhood  ;  if  he  went  he  would 
leave  no  trace,  and  his  silence  and  his  reticence, 
the  fact  that  he  had  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman, 
were  a  sufficient  safeguard. 

Ednyfyd's  plan  was  to  go  to  the  stranger,  tell 
him  that,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  he  was 
acting  as  someone's  rival,  and,  not  putting 
matters  quite  directly  if  he  could  help  it,  in- 
sinuate that  it  might  be  better  for  him  to 
leave. 

The  plan  was  a  selfish  one,  thoroughly  selfish 
both  to  Eva  and  her  new  lover,  but  Ednyfyd 
Griffiths  was  one  of  those  people  who  are  naturally 
inclined  to  think  themselves  all-important. 

He  knew  well  that  to  carry  out  such  a  plan 
with  anyone  else  would  have  brought  about  the 
catastrophe  he  dreaded,  but  he  had  an  instinct 
that  it  was  not  so  here,  that  the  stranger's 
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modesty  and  kindness  would  combine  together 
in  his — Ednyfyd's — favour. 

He  found  it  very  hard  to  screw  his  courage  to 
the  sticking-point,  and  twice  after  he  had  set 
out  turned  back.  At  length,  one  day  when  he 
was  on  the  mountain-side,  he  came  across  the 
stranger.  They  were  alone,  and  the  opportunity 
was  a  good  one  ;  he  realised  that  if  he  did  not 
speak  then  he  probably  never  would. 

It  was  the  stranger  who  began  the  conversa- 
tion by  wishing  him  "  Good  afternoon  !  "  and 
Ednyfyd  joined  him.  They  were  standing  on  a 
kind  of  promontory  of  grey  rock  ;  all  around 
was  a  sea  of  heather,  crimson  heath  and  purple 
ling,  and,  as  the  light  was  nearly  level,  it  was 
transfused  with  the  colour  of  flame  ;  the  whole 
hill-side  seemed  to  blaze. 

It  was  difficult  to  speak  of  his  errand,  and 
Ednyfyd  felt  his  courage  wane,  but  the  stranger 
divined  that  he  wished  to  say  something  of 
importance,  and  turned  to  him  with  that  kindness 
which  was  one  of  his  chief  attractions. 

"  Shall  we  sit  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

He  took  his  seat  on  a  projecting  point,  but 
still  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  west  and 
its  glorious  light. 
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"  You  wish  to  speak  to  me  ?  "  he  suggested. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ednyfyd,  and  cast  about  for  a 
delicate  way  of  approaching  his  subject,  but  he 
could  find  none,  and  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
midst.  "  It  is  about  Eva  Davies." 

"  Yes  ?  "     The  stranger  was  all  attention. 

Ednyfyd  flushed  crimson.  "  Forgive  me  for 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  It  may  seem  imperti- 
nent, but  all  my  happiness  depends  on  it." 

"  Say  what  you  please,"  his  companion  inter- 
jected courteously. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  not  a  person  who  would 
wish  to  destroy  other  people's  happiness." 

"  That,  at  any  rate,  is  true." 

He  waited  for  Ednyfyd  to  go  on.  Ednyfyd 
hesitated  and  stammered,  but  got  out  at  length  : 

"  I  love  Eva,  and  I  wish  to  marry  her." 

"  I  hope  you  will  succeed." 

"  You  really  mean  that  ?  "  Ednyfyd  cried,  his 
face  brightening. 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  might  care  for  her." 

The  stranger  was  quite  silent ;  his  eyes  were 
still  fixed  on  the  west,  which  was  a  glory  of 
crimson  and  gold. 

"  I  should  care  for  her,"  he  said,  "  if  I  could 
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care  for  any  woman,  but  I  have  never  wished  to 
marry." 

Ednyfyd's  face  fell  again  ;  had  this  man  been 
like  ordinary  men,  such  an  admission  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  saying  that  he  did  love. 

"  But  why  do  you  ask  me  this  ?  "  the  stranger 
continued.  "  Have  you  told  her  you  care  ?  " 

"  No,  she  will  not  let  me.    She  repulses  me." 

"  And  you  imagine  it  is  because  she  has  fixed 
her  fancy  on  someone  else — on  me  ?  " 

"  Yes."   Ednyfyd  spoke  not  without  reluctance. 

The  stranger  seemed  to  muse  again  ;  there  was 
no  quickening  of  interest,  no  leap  of  passion,  but 
his  face  grew  strangely  tender  ;  he  did  not  deny 
what  Ednyfyd  had  said,  but  asked  simply  : 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  " 

And  Ednyfyd  replied  with  equal  directness  : 
"  To  go  away." 

It  was  a  new  experience  for  the  stranger  ;  in 
his  wanderings  he  had  many  times  been  asked, 
even  implored,  to  remain,  but  he  had  never  yet 
been  asked  to  go  ;  according  to  his  own  ideal  of 
himself  he  should  have  received  this  also  with 
perfect  equanimity,  but  he  felt  a  certain  bitter- 
ness, and  also,  because  of  the  cause,  a  certain 
sweetness. 
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"  I  had  not  meant  to  stay  long,"  he  said. 

Ednyfyd  seized  on  that  admission.  "  You  see, 
it  is  no  wrong  to  you — what  I  ask — and  it  makes 
all  the  difference  to  me.  If  you  go  now,  Eva  will 
forget  and  will  turn  to  me,  but  the  longer  you 
stay  the  more  she  cares." 

The  stranger  was  a  shrewd  man,  however,  and 
not  to  be  hoodwinked. 

"  One  thing  puzzles  me,"  he  said  slowly. 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  Why  were  you  not  lovers  before  I  came  ? 
If  she  had  given  her  promise  you  would  have 
been  safe,  and  I  remember  quite  plainly  that 
when  we  were  on  our  way  here,  she  told  me  she 
had  one  lover,  but  the  name  she  gave  me  was  not 
yours.  Tell  me  the  reason.  Is  it  not  possible  you 
imagine  you  care  only  because  you  think  another 
man  may  gain  ?  " 

Put  in  that  way  it  did  not  sound  gracious, 
and  again  the  colour  rushed  to  Ednyfyd's 
cheeks. 

"  No,"  he  said  ;   "  I  have  cared  a  long  time." 

"Then  why  did  you  not  tell  her  before  ?  " 

The  youth's  fingers  plucked  at  the  grass  and 
the  heather.  "  I  was  ashamed,"  he  said,  in  low 
tones. 
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"  Why  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  son  of  a  minister.  I  am  a  Univer- 
sity student,  and  Eva  is — a  girl  who  belongs  to  a 
tin  shop." 

"  You  think  her  socially  beneath  you  ?  " 

There  was  a  faint  irony  in  the  way  the 
stranger  put  the  question,  and  Ednyfyd,  in 
spite  of  his  companion's  kindness,  could  not 
feel  that  he  was  getting  the  best  of  it.  He 
began  to  feel  ashamed  he  had  ventured  on  his 
task. 

"  You  see,  she  is,"  he  said,  half  sullenly,  half 
apologetically. 

"  I  cannot  understand  these  distinctions,  but 
no  matter.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  that 
you  will  neglect  the  difference  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  should  very  much  like  to  marry  her, 
and  I  am  sorry  I  ever  hesitated." 

"  And  if  I  agree  to  go,  you  will  give  your  word 
of  honour  to  ask  her  ?  " 

Ednyfyd's  face  glowed  with  pleasure.  "  I 
will,  indeed." 

"  Very  well.    I  will  go  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  !  "  Ednyfyd  could  hardly  be- 
lieve in  his  good  fortune,  and  his  eyes  gleamed, 
but  a  moment  after  he  felt  a  swift  remorse.  He 
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had  got  his  way,  but  compunction  whispered 
that  he  had  been  selfish.  He  hung  his  head. 

"  You  are  sure  of  your  promise  ?  "  the  stranger 
enquired. 

"  Certain.  And  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  her 
happy."  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  said 
timidly  :  "  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  I  think  I  can  arrange  it,  and  when  a  thing  is 
to  be  done,  it  is  best  done  at  once." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ednyfyd  ;  "  you  are  very 
generous." 

They  shook  hands  and  Ednyfyd  went  home  ; 
he  had  got  what  he  wanted,  but  he  did  not  feel 
pleased  with  himself  ;  it  was  the  other  who,  after 
all,  had  played  the  handsome  part. 

What  had  he  done  but  hang  back  from  the 
woman  he  loved  because  she  was  poor,  and  then, 
when  she  might  have  been  happy,  come  forward 
to  gratify  himself  at  her  expense. 

"  What  if  Eva  would  not  take  him  ?  " 

The  thought  of  such  a  contingency  turned  him 
cold,  but  immediately  after  he  reassured  himself  ; 
even  if  she  were  reluctant  he  would  have  all  the 
field  to  himself,  and  be  certain  to  win  in  the  end. 
Then,  too,  with  an  egoism  worthy  of  an  older 
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man,  he  felt  that  it  was  not  so  much  that  he 
desired  her  passionately,  as  that  he  could  not 
bear  her  to  fall  to  another. 

The  next  day  the  stranger  came  to  the  minister's 
house.  Ceridwen  was  the  only  one  at  home, 
and  she  received  him  in  the  pleasant  sitting-room 
where  the  table  was  covered  with  her  books. 

He  shook  hands  and  said  :  "  I  have  come  to 
say  good-bye." 

She  flushed  crimson  with  surprise  and  dismay. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  going." 

"  Nor  had  I  till  yesterday." 

"  But  why  ?    Why  ?    What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  The  truth  is  that  your  brother  came  and 
asked  me  to  go." 

"  Ednyfyd ! " 

"  Yes." 

He  told  her  the  whole  story. 

"  He  should  not  have  done  that,"  she  cried  in 
distress  and  consternation.  "  It  was  wrong  of 
him,  and  very — very  selfish." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  for  Eva's  happiness,  as  well  as 
his  own  that  he  spoke." 

"  I'm  afraid  not." 

"  He  may  well  have  thought,  he  has  every 
justification  if  he  did,  that  I  am  not  the  person 
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to  make  her  happy.  I  have  been  little  more  than 
a  tramp.  I  am  not  the  person  to  earn  a  settled 
income  or  make  a  good  home.  It  is  for  her 
happiness." 

"  And  yours  ?  " 

"  I  am  better  as  I  am.  Nothing  could  satisfy 
me  so  well." 

The  romance  in  Ceridwen  was  disappointed, 
and  yet  she  was  glad  of  his  answer,  because  it 
seemed  in  a  way  to  justify  her  brother. 

And  yet  poor  Eva !  Was  it  true  that  Eva's 
heart  could  be  transferred  so  easily  ? 

She  knew  that,  in  Eva's  place,  it  would  not 
have  been  true  of  her,  but  possibly  Eva  was 
different ;  both  her  instinct  and  her  generosity 
combined,  however,  to  make  her  think  that  her 
friend  was  like  herself.  She  was  not  certain  Eva 
would  forget.  And  neither  was  she  satisfied  with 
the  part  her  brother  had  played.  It  seemed  to 
her  mean  and  almost  treacherous ;  it  was  always 
mean  to  undermine  a  rival,  instead  of  meeting 
him  face  to  face. 

Should  she  try  and  undo  what  her  brother  had 
done  ?  Ought  she  to  tell  the  stranger  of  Eva's 
affection,  and  make  him  understand  how  strong 
it  was  ?  That  he  had  some  feeling  was  evident. 
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Would  not   Eva  wish  him  to  be  kept   at  any 
cost  ? 

Ceridwen  felt  her  heart  torn  in  two  by  the 
struggle  to  be  loyal  both  to  her  brother  and  her 
friend. 

The  stranger,  however,  resumed  his  explanation. 
"  I  should  not  have  told  you  this,  but  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  have  some  third  person  who  knows. 
Don't  think  I  believe  your  brother  insincere.  I 
am  sure  that  he  meant  every  word  that  he  said, 
but  he  is  very  young,  and  a  young  man  is  often 
changeable.  He  confessed  that  the  girl's  position 
once  seemed  an  insuperable  bar,  and  perhaps, 
when  he  is  no  longer  afraid  of  losing  her,  it  may 
appear  so  again.  I  wish  to  be  sure  of  her  happi- 
ness, and  so  I  want  you  to  know." 

Ceridwen  felt  her  face  turn  crimson.  It  was 
her  impulse  to  deny  indignantly  that  Ednyfyd 
could  need  a  witness,  but  she  felt  with  shame 
that  he  had  been  lacking  in  the  finer  shades  of 
honour,  and  that  the  stranger  really  was  justified. 

"  I  will  answer  for  his  faith,"  she  said. 

The  stranger  smiled.    "  Well,  then,  good-bye." 

"  But,"  she  cried  in  bitter  distress,  "  surely 
you  will  not  go  without  seeing  Eva  ?  You  will 
say  c  Good-bye  '  to  her  ?  " 
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He  hesitated.  This  was  one  of  the  things  he 
never  understood — the  desire  of  ordinary  human 
beings  to  put  off  the  inevitable — and  to  say 
farewells. 

Ceridwen  perceived  his  hesitation.  "  I  cannot 
explain  to  you,"  she  said.  "  But  unless  you  will 
promise  to  see  Eva  and  say  good-bye,  I  must 
break  my  part  of  the  contract." 

"  Very  well.  If  you  will  tell  me  what  way  she 
returns,  I  will  go  and  meet  her." 

"  And  will  you  promise  that  if  you  do  not  meet 
her  you  will  return  to  say  good-bye  ?  5J 

"  Yes,  I  promise  that  too." 

Ceridwen's  face  brightened.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had,  at  any  rate,  given  Eva  one  chance  ; 
if  her  love  were  so  great,  perhaps  she  would  find 
a  way  to  keep  him. 

Ceridwen  wore  in  her  hair  two  bunches  of 
mountain-ash  berries ;  the  glorious  crimson  con- 
trasted with  her  rich  dark  beauty  and  made  a 
picture  lovely  as  a  dream. 

The  stranger's  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  the 
berries,  and  he  smiled  as  he  surveyed  her,  thinking 
it  might  be  for  the  last  time. 

"  Did  those  come  from  the  grave  of  Taliessin  ?" 
he  asked. 
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"  Yes."  She  took  one  of  the  bunches  from  her 
hair.  "  Will  you  keep  this  in  memory  of  myself 
and  Meirion  ? " 

He  accepted  it,  but  the  gift  also  seemed  a 
thing  strange  to*  him  ;  he  put  it  in  the  pocket 
where  he  kept  his  Catullus. 

He  said  good-bye  and  went.  She  ran  to  the 
window  to  see  him  go.  It  seemed  to  her  in- 
expressibly sad  and  strange  that  he  should  be 
willing  to  pass  out  of  their  lives  in  that  way,  but 
he  never  looked  back. 

The  'next  day  all  was  arranged,  and  having 
no  belongings,  he  left  as  simply  as  he  came.  It 
was  the  road  along  which  he  had  first  come, 
and  when  he  reached  the  last  curve  from  which 
the  village  could  be  seen,  he  turned  and  re- 
garded it.  It  looked  peaceful  and  lovely.  Just 
out  of  sight  round  the  corner  was  the  farm 
where  everyone  had  been  kind  to  him ;  that 
whitewashed  cottage  was  Eva's  cottage  where 
his  very  step  had  roused  such  pleasure  ;  that 
grey  stone  house  was  the  minister's,  where 
Ceridwen  and  Meirion  had  welcomed  him.  He 
might  have  stayed  there  all  his  days — loved, 
befriended,  and  happy — and  he  chose  to  go  out 
homeless  into  the  wilderness.  It  was  seldom 
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that  leaving  any  place  seemed  to  tear  at  his 
heartstrings,  but  this  did  so  now. 

He  sighed,  but  bent  his  head  and  passed  on. 
He  could  not  at  once  shake  off  sadness,  but  he 
knew  from  old  experience  that  this  mood  was 
soon  over,  that,  when  he  was  once  alone  with 
those  mysterious  spirits  of  Nature,  the  sensation 
of  loneliness  would  leave  him,  and  happiness 
return. 

That  night  he  slept  out  on  the  mountain-side 
in  a  dry  spot  amid  the  fern. 

.He  woke  choking  and  gasping,  wondering  what 
had  occurred,  but  in  a  moment  he  understood  ; 
something  damp  and  wet  surrounded  him  ;  it 
was  a  heavy  cloud  which  had  fallen,  like  a  material 
substance,  where  he  lay.  He  rose  and  walked  out 
of  it ;  a  little  higher  on  the  mountain  and  he 
was  above  it  :  he  saw  then  that  it  was  a  portion 
of-  a  long  snake-like  wreath  of  mist,  which  lay 
coiled  along  the  hillside,  and  glittered  whitely 
in  the  moonlight. 

He  climbed  to  the  very  crest  of  the  hill  and 
looked  down  ;  everywhere  around  him  similar 
clouds  filled  the  valleys  and  stretched  across  the 
marshes. 

The  autumn  migrations  of  the  birds  were 
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beginning,  and  he  heard  overhead  the  shrill 
plaintive  cries  of  the  curlews  on  their  way  to  the 
south — romantic  bird  voices,  like  the  soul  of  the 
night ;  the  plaintive  whistling  cry  spoke  from 
an  immemorial  past ;  it  had  sounded  over  those 
hills  before  the  Saxon  keels  furrowed  the  seas, 
sounded  over  them  perhaps  before  man  appeared 
on  earth. 

But  for  those  cries  the  world  was  still ;  not 
even  a  wind  could  be  heard  in  the  fern,  the 
mountains  looked  like  grey  ghosts,  afraid  of  their 
own  stillness. 

The  feeling  he  knew  so  well — the  feeling  of 
calm  and  peace  and  exaltation — returned  once 
more.  When  he  lay  down  he  slept  with  one  arm 
over  his  eyes  to  shield  them  from  the  moonlight, 
but  he  smiled  in  his  sleep. 
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,~*HE  next  morning  he  resumed  his  way.    He 

knew  that  at  almost  any  moment  he  might 

meet  Eva,  and  he  felt  a  mingled  apprehension 

and  pity  ;  he  had  also  a  longing  to  see  her  again. 

His  imagination  pictured  her  figure  with  the 
white  blouse  and  the  golden  hair  ;  he  could  see 
her  flower-like  face  and  all  her  tenderness.  He 
longed  inexpressibly  for  that  one  kiss  which  he 
might  have  had,  but  had  not  taken. 

Fancy  conjured  up  his  own  death  in  some 
forest  or  on  some  lonely  mountain-side,  perhaps 
unattended  by  any  human  being,  with  his  body 
left  to  the  wolves  and  bears ;  such  a  death  had 
never  seemed  terrible  to  him  before,  but  he  felt 
that  it  might  seem  so  if,  when  he  was  dying,  the 
memory  of  that  lost  kiss  haunted  him  still. 
Perhaps  he  might  ask  for  it  as  a  sign  of  farewell. 
He  resented  the  human  weakness  in  himself ; 
he  felt  his  manhood,  so  long  conquered  and 
overcome,  willing  to  yield  for  ever,  but  in- 
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sisting  on  this  one  last  drop  of  sweetness  before 
it  did. 

He  never  doubted  either  that  the  girl  had 
loved  him,  or  that  she  would  be  perfectly  happy 
with  her  younger  lover.  He  did  not  dream  of 
blaming  her  for  either. 

He  had  none  of  the  conventional  man's 
foolish  theories.  He  did  not  demand  impossi- 
bilities from  woman  ;  he  did  not  require  that 
she  should  be  completely  without  sex  and  yet 
able  to  respond  at  once  to  sex  in  man.  He 
did  not  want  her  to  be  at  the  same  time 
coldly  immaculate  and  wildly  passionate.  He 
did  not  despise  her  for  making  an  advance  in 
love,  or  detest  her  if  she  held  aloof.  He  recog- 
nised that  women  were  of  different  tempera- 
ments ;  there  were  those  who,  like  Ceridwen, 
had  a  love  all  enthusiasm  and  tenderness,  and 
who  would  have  been  displeased  and  perhaps 
shocked  by  any  violent  passion  ;  there  were  some 
who  had  themselves  the  passionate  temperament, 
and  to  whom  celibacy  was  torture  ;  he  did  not 
dream  of  despising  them,  but  he  was  sorry  for 
them,  and  would  have  helped  them  if  he  could. 

.He  thought  Eva  Davies  one  of  the  latter  type  : 
she  fell  in  love  with  him  because  it  was  a  necessity 
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of  her  nature  to  love  some  man,  but  when  she 
knew  that  Ednyfyd  Griffiths,  handsome,  attrac- 
tive, the  brother  of  her  dearest  friend,  desired 
her  as  his  wife — that  would  amply  suffice.  He 
expected  it,  and  he  did  not,  as  an  ordinary  man 
might,  smile  with  cynicism  ;  he  thought  it  quite 
natural  and  quite  right. 

Once  before  a  woman  had  loved  him,  and  in 
a  month  he  had  left  her  married,  and  happily 
married,  to  someone  else.  Why  not  so  here  ? 

He  went  on  keeping  a  keen  look  out  for  Eva  all 
the  way,  but  the  second  day  passed,  and  she  did 
not  come. 

That  evening  the  sky  looked  dark  and  threaten- 
ing, so  instead  of  spending  the  night  out,  as  was 
his  usual  custom,  he  took  refuge  in  an  inn.  The 
sky  had  not  misled  him,  the  night  was  a  succes- 
sion of  thunderstorms  that  worked  themselves 
up  to  a  terrific  climax  of  fury  and  then  declined. 
So  loud  was  the  thunder  that  he  was  disturbed 
in  his  sleep,  and  going  to  the  window  saw  what 
seemed  an  almost  continual  sheet  of  rain,  lit  by 
occasional  blue  gleams  of  lightning,  striking  the 
earth  and  leaping  up  again  ;  so  heavy  was  the 
rain  that  it  made  an  unbroken  roar  like  a  water- 
fall. 
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With  the  first  gleam  of  day,  he  was  up  and  on 
his  journey  again.  It  had  been  a  night  of  damage. 
Here  and  there  the  heavy  rain  had  caused  a  land- 
slip, and  trees  were  lying  uprooted,  projecting 
over  the  way ;  here,  again,  a  waterfall  had  broken 
out  where  no  waterfall  should  be,  and,  pouring 
across  the  road,  had  made  a  great  chasm  in  its 
midst ;  here,  again,  the  road  surface  had  been 
turned  for  the  time  being  into  a  stream,  and 
was  covered  with  stones  washed  down  from  the 
mountain-side,  till  it  looked  like  a  torrent  bed. 
Overhead  the  sky  was  sapphire-blue — that  dark 
sapphire  seen  more  frequently  in  the  north  than 
in  sun-drenched  and  sun-whitened  Italy. 

Every  tuft  of  grass,  every  spray  of  heather  on 
the  mountain  crest,  stood  out  clear  and  distinct 
against  the  sheets  of  blue. 

He  wondered  where  Eva  could  be,  but  he  was 
sure  of  meeting  her  by  noon  at  latest. 

She  was,  indeed,  not  far  from  him.  She  had 
been  terrified  during  the  night,  for  she  had 
almost  a  child's  dread  of  storms,  but  when  she 
set  out  once  more,  she  was  gladdened  by  the 
purity  and  freshness  of  the  morning. 

Her  face  was  turned  homewards  now,  and  her 
heart  lightened  that  it  should  be  so.  All  the  way 
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out  every  step  had  been  taken  with  reluctance, 
because  each  one  bore  her  further  and  further 
from  the  man  she  loved,  but  when  she  turned 
homeward  her  fears  seemed  to  drop  away  ;  the 
hope  that  was  so  natural  to  her  youth  insisted  on 
reviving,  and  she  could  not  but  believe  that 
somehow  her  love  would  have  a  happy  issue. 

The  mere  thought  of  seeing  him  again,  even 
in  the  distance,  was  gladness,  and  her  steps 
quickened  as  she  drank  in  the  glorious  beauty  of 
the  morning.  Gradually  she  became  impressed 
by  a  sound  in  front  of  her — a  tremendous  dull 
roar  ;  she  was  puzzled  and  wondered  what  it 
could  be  ;  it  was  not  unlike  the  thunder  of  heavy 
surf,  but  the  sea  was  far  away,  and  this  sound 
had  also  a  furious  rushing  such  as  she  had  never 
heard  in  the  waves. 

She  asked  herself  in  wonder  :  "  What  can  it 
be  ?  "  and  then  answered  her  own  question  with 
overwhelming  surprise  :  "  It  must  be  the  river." 

The  road  at  one  point  crossed  the  river 
which  flowed  from  Plynlymmon,  but  it  was 
generally  a  small  and  shallow  mountain  stream, 
and  the  ford  across  it  presented  no  difficulties. 
She  could  hardly  believe  that  thundering  water 
was  indeed  the  quiet  stream  she  knew,  but  as 
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she  came  to  the  next  turn,  the  truth  was  mani- 
fest. It  was  indeed  the  river,  and  it  presented 
a  magnificent  sight.  It  was  so  much  broader 
than  usual  that  all  the  white  stretches  of  pebbles 
at  the  side  were  covered,  and  water,  stained  yellow 
with  mud  and  sand,  was  washing  on  the  road. 

Higher  up  the  stream  were  great  boulders, 
where  there  was  usually  a  narrow  waterfall,  but 
over  these  the  flood  hurled  itself  with  such 
violence  that  it  was  a  torrent  of  seething  foam. 
By  the  ford,  generally  so  shallow,  the  stream 
rushed  like  a  mill-race,  and  every  rock  that 
showed  on  the  surface  sent  it  swinging  in  a 
whirlpool,  or  leaping  in  a  sudden  glitter  of  white 
foam. 

Eva  knew  at  once  that  the  river  was  dangerous, 
and  that  she  ought  to  turn  back.  If  she  turned 
back,  however,  she  must  go  a  long  way  round  to 
find  a  bridge,  and  add  at  least  ten  miles  to  her 
journey. 

She  dreaded  this,  for  she  was  so  eager  to  be 
home.  She  told  herself  that  she  was  unreason- 
able, but  she  felt  that  if  she  turned  back  she 
might  never  see  her  lover  again.  Love  is  full  of 
superstitions,  always  inventing  new  and  weird 
ones  for  itself  :  what  she  feared  was  not  so  much 
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the  time  that  would  be  consumed  as  the  omen  of 
the  thing  itself. 

Was  the  river  really  so  dreadful  ?  The  mud  and 
sediment  it  had  brought  down  thickened  its 
waters,  and  she  could  not  see  their  depth  ;  she 
might  have  been  warned  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
washing  away  the  road  metal,  but  she  did  not 
notice  ;  she  miscalculated  the  depth  and  deter- 
mined to  try. 

The  horse  was  wiser  than  she  ;  it  hung  back 
and  snuffed  at  the  water,  then  planted  its  feet 
firmly,  its  eyes  staring  with  fright.  Again  and 
again  she  coaxed,  but  the  poor  creature  resisted. 
Then  she  drew  him  some  distance  back,  blind- 
folded him  and  led  him  on  ;  this  time  she  went 
first,  holding  the  reins.  The  horse  still  hesitated 
and  shivered  at  the  sound  of  the  water,  but  he 
could  not  see  it ;  her  voice  was  coaxing  ;  he  felt 
her  in  front  and  yielded. 

Eva  had  taken  off  her  shoes  and  stockings  and 
placed  them  in  the  cart ;  she  had  also  tucked  up 
her  skirt  to  the  knees.  As  she  crossed  the  water 
over  the  stretch  of  pebbles  she  felt  its  coldness 
and  its  violence  ;  the  pebbles  hurt  her  feet,  and 
for  a  moment  she  hesitated,  but  her  love  and  her 
impatience  urged  her  on  ;  she  stepped  back  till 
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she  stood  by  the  horse,  holding  its  bridle,  and 
then,  to  some  extent  sheltered,  advanced  again. 
She  was  able  to  progress  till  she  was  almost  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  but  in  the  confusion 
of  the  river  she  missed  the  ford,  or  else  the  river- 
bed had  changed,  for  she  suddenly  stepped  into 
a  deep  hole  ;  in  a  moment  she  lost  her  footing 
and  was  floundering  in  the  water.  The  horse, 
feeling  its  head  dragged  downwards,  struggled 
violently  and  snatched  the  bridle  from  her 
hand  ;  blindfolded  as  it  was  instinct  made  it 
turn  towards  the  shore  ;  the  river  caught  the  cart, 
swept  it  upside  down,  and  scattered  the  contents 
over  the  stream.  The  shafts  were  broken  off 
short.  Eva  herself  was  struck  by  the  pole  of  the 
cart  and,  before  she  could  recover  from  the  blow, 
the  fierce  current  captured  her  and  swept  her 
along,  dashing  her  against  rocks  and  flinging  her 
under  water. 

Meanwhile  the  stranger  had  come  along  the 
high  road.  He  heard,  as  she  had  done,  the  roar 
of  the  river  in  the  distance,  and  some  premonition 
made  him  quicken  his  steps ;  as  he  came  closer 
he  gave  a  cry  of  astonishment  and  stood  still. 
What  he  saw  was  the  broken  cart  overturned  in 
the  stream,  the  kettles,  pans,  and  other  articles 
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cast  along  the  shore  ;  a  little  distance  away  stood 
the  horse,  quivering  with  fright  in  every  limb, 
but  there  was  no  trace  of  Eva. 

He  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  then 
started  to  run  as  swiftly  as  his  feet  would  carry 
him,  downstream.  After  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
he  saw  a  figure  cast  up  on  an  island  of  rock ;  it 
was  Eva  and  she  was  lying  unconscious,  one  arm 
bent  under  her,  and  the  blood  flowing  from  her 
head. 

He  dashed  through  the  water ;  he  was  a 
strong  swimmer,  and  when  the  current  carried 
him  off  his  feet,  he  struck  out  for  the  rocks ;  he 
had  foreseen  what  would  happen,  and  when  he 
entered  the  river  did  so  from  some  distance 
above  the  island ;  the  current  itself  carried  him 
to  it. 

He  raised  the  unconscious  girl  and  saw  that 
she  was  seriously  injured  :  one  arm  hung  down  in 
a  way  that  showed  it  was  broken,  and  she  was 
bleeding  in  a  manner  that  would  have  sickened  a 
man  with  less  presence  of  mind  :  it  was  necessary 
to  take  her  at  once  to  the  further  bank,  for  he 
could  do  nothing  there.  To  swim  the  river  with 
her  in  his  arms  was  practically  impossible,  but 
he  saw  that  that  was  not  necessary  ;  the  island 
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on  which  they  were  was  close  to  one  side,  and 
there  were  rocks  stretching  out  to  the  shore  ; 
there  was  only  one  break  where  a  veritable 
torrent  rushed  between,  but  if  he  could  leap 
that  the  rest  was  easy. 

He  was  strong  and  agile,  and  difficult  as  the  leap 
was  with  the  girl  in  his  arms,  he  took  it  and 
reached  the  further  bank. 

Then  he  knelt  down  and  dipped  her  head  and 
face  in  the  ice-cold  water,  partly  to  check  the 
bleeding  and  partly  to  revive  her.  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  stirred,  moaning  faintly,  for  she 
was  in  acute  pain  ;  she  did  not  seem  to  recog- 
nise him,  and  her  eyes  were  vacant,  like  those  of 
someone  delirious. 

Laving  her  face  and  brow,  he  washed  off  the 
blood  and  pressed  together  the  edges  of  the  deep 
cut ;  he  took  her  uninjured  hand  and  placed  it 
where  his  own  fingers  had  been. 

"  Hold  that,"  he  said,  "  hold  it  firmly." 

She  obeyed  without  seeming  to  understand, 
and  he  made  hasty  preparations  for  binding  the 
wound.  He  took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  his 
shirt,  and  partly  cut  and  partly  tore  a  long  strip 
from  it.  Not  far  from  him  was  a  piece  of  wood 
which  he  caught  up  ;  passing  the  bandage  round 
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the  girl's  head,  he  twisted  it  tight  with  the  stick 
till  the  bleeding  stopped  ;  she  did  not  seem  to 
notice  his  bare  chest  and  shoulders,  or  anything 
else,  but  she  moaned  when  the  twisting  hurt  her. 
He  had  a  needle  and  cotton  in  his  pocket,  and 
when  the  bandage  was  as  tight  as  he  could  get 
it  he  stitched  it  in  place. 

He  looked  round  for  something  to  make  splints 
of  for  the  broken  arm,  but  could  see  nothing 
that  would  serve  ;  he  put  on  his  coat  and  again 
lifted  her  and  carried  her.  Try  as  he  would,  he 
could  not  prevent  the  broken  arm  from  jarring, 
and  the  tears  rolled  down  her  face. 

When  he  reached  the  cart  he  laid  her  down. 

From  pieces  of  the  broken  shaft  he  made 
rough  splints,  cut  away  the  sleeve,  and  bound  up 
her  arm. 

He  did  it  deftly  and  gently,  but  he  could  not 
avoid  hurting  her  ;  she  had  come  to  full  con- 
sciousness and  was  trying  to  control  herself,  but 
the  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

In  spite  of  the  pain  and  her  quivering  lips,  she 
thanked  him.  "  You  are  very  good  to  me.  I 
should  have  died,  but  for  you." 

The  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  her  nature 
were  evident  even  then,  and  seeing  her,  pitiful 
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and  helpless,  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  on  the 
lips. 

She  slipped  her  uninjured  arm  round  his  neck, 
and  gave  a  cry  of  delight ;  for  the  moment  she 
forgot  her  agony. 

He  went  after  the  horse  which  had  strayed 
some  distance,  and  returned  leading  it. 

"  You  must  ride  to  the  nearest  farm,"  he  said. 
"  I  would  go  for  help,  but  I  dare  not,  for  if  I 
left  you,  that  bandage  might  come  undone,  and 
you  would  soon  bleed  to  death." 

She  shivered  at  the  mere  idea  of  mounting  on 
the  horse,  but  braced  herself  for  the  ordeal ; 
the  animal  stood  quite  still,  and  he  lifted  her 
gently,  but  he  felt  the  shiver  of  pain  through  her 
whole  form. 

She  leaned  on  his  shoulder  with  her  uninjured 
hand,  and  he  held  her,  but  their  progress  was 
difficult  and  slow,  for  there  was  no  saddle  and 
her  whole  figure  sank  forwards ;  she  had  a  sensa- 
tion, sometimes  as  if  she  were  floating,  sometimes 
as  if  she  slipped  entirely  out  of  her  body,  and  an 
iron  band  seemed  to  fasten  itself  across  her  eyes ; 
he  saw  she  was  on  the  verge  of  fainting,  and  had 
to  exert  his  utmost  strength  to  keep  her  from 
falling  off  the  animal's  back. 
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At  the  first  farm  he  came  to  he  lifted  her 
down,  and  placed  her  on  a  stone  by  the  gateway. 
A  rough  collie  dog  came  rushing  out  and  barked 
at  them,  and  she  shrank  back  and  shivered,  with 
the  instinctive  dread  of  someone  hurt. 

He  understood,  and  laid  his  hand  on  its  collar 
to  take  it  into  the  house  with  him,  and,  unknown 
as  he  was,  the  animal  obeyed. 

Eva  was  soon  carried  in  and  laid  on  a  bed, 
while  a  messenger  was  despatched  for  a  doctor  ; 
the  stranger  explained  that  he  dared  not  go 
himself,  because  if  he  left  her  before  her  wound 
was  stitched,  the  result  might  be  fatal. 

She  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  blood,  and  she  lay 
on  the  bed  pale  and  wan,  but  the  mere  cessation 
of  the  jolting  was  delicious,  and  as  he  approached 
she  looked  up  in  his  eyes  and  smiled. 

She  held  out  her  uninjured  hand  and  won- 
dered, as  she  did,  at  the  weight  it  seemed  ;  to  lift 
it  felt  like  lifting  lead. 

He  took  the  hand  and  pressed  it  for  a  moment, 
then  laid  it  back. 

He  never  thought,  either  with  pleasure  or 
with  apprehension,  of  the  future,  neither  did  he 
ask  himself  what  he  should  do  ;  he  thought  of 
nothing  but  soothing  her  and  relieving  her  pain. 
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The  doctor  came  in  about  an  hour,  stitched 
the  wound  in  the  head,  but  did  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  arm,  and  praised  the  bandages. 

"  You  are  very  skilful,"  he  said  to  the  stranger. 

"  I  have  been  where  we  have  to  manage  with- 
out doctors." 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Ceridwen  Griffiths 
arrived,  for  she  had  heard  of  Eva's  accident, 
and  came  to  nurse  her. 
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f"^HE  next  day  Eva  was  progressing  favourably. 

She  had  been  seriously  injured,  and  both 

her  arm  and  her  head  gave  her  pain,  but  there 

seemed  every  prospect  that  they  would  heal  safely. 

The  stranger  came  to  see  her  in  the  morning, 
and  was  told  that  she  had  had  a  few  hours  of 
refreshing  sleep. 

Eva  was  lying  back  on  her  pillows,  her  eyes 
unnaturally  large  and  bright,  her  head  bandaged, 
and  her  stiff  arm  stretched  out  by  her  side,  but 
she  smiled  radiantly  when  she  saw  him  ;  it  was 
evident  that,  for  the  moment,  she  forgot  every- 
thing else. 

Watching  her  friend's  face,  Ceridwen  saw  the 
intensity  of  her  love,  and  grew  serious.  She 
could  not  help  feeling  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  transfer  Eva's  affections  in  the  light  manner 
her  brother  seemed  to  believe.  Stranger  as  he 
was  she  loved  this  man  as  much  as  her  own  life, 
in  a  certain  sense  more. 
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That  same  afternoon  he  called  Ceridwen 
aside  and  told  her  :  "  If  she  improves  I  will 
leave  to-morrow.  I  do  not  wish  to  stay,  as  I 
promised  your  brother  I  would  not." 

Ceridwen  made  no  reply,  but  she  felt  in  her 
heart  that  the  crisis  had  come.  She  would  have 
loved  Eva  to  marry  her  brother  ;  she  felt  sure 
that  he  cared  deeply  for  the  girl,  and  that  it 
would  be  for  his  happiness,  but  she  was  equally 
sure  that  Eva's  heart  was  set  absolutely  on  this 
man,  and  that  it  might  even  kill  her  if  he  went. 
She  was  sorry  too  that  her  brother  had  taken  a  step 
which  seemed  to  her  dishonourable  and  unkind. 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  do  ;  tell  Eva  the 
whole  truth,  and  let  her  act  as  she  thought  best. 

She  was  afraid  of  disturbing  her  mentally  and 
retarding  her  recovery,  but  there  was  no  time 
for  delay,  and  as  gently  and  quietly  as  she  could 
she  told  her  friend  everything. 

Eva  listened  with  a  flushing  face.  The  news 
that  Ednyfyd  wished  to  marry  her  seemed  no 
news  at  all,  and  Ceridwen  felt  a  pang  as  she 
observed  how  completely  it  passed  without 
notice,  how  entirely  careless  of  it  Eva  was. 

"  You  say  Ednyfyd  asked  him  to  go  ?  " 

"Yes."  ' 
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"  Oh,  how  wicked  of  him  !  How  wicked  ! 
How  dared  he  ?  " 

"  Dear  Eva  !  He  loved  you,  he  wanted  you 
for  himself." 

"  But  I  don't  love  him.  I  never  have  done. 
I  never  could." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  too  late.  The  man  you  do 
care  for  has  not  gone." 

"  Did  he  say  he  loved  me  ?  " 

Ceridwen  hesitated.  "  Not  that  exactly.  But 
I  think  he  cares  as  much  for  you  as  he  could 
care  for  anyone.  Eva,  I  have  told  you  because 
I  felt  I  ought,  but  do — do  think.  This  man  is 
so  strange.  He  has  no  home,  no  profession  ;  he 
does  not  want  to  marry,  he  does  not  wish  to  live 
as  other  men  live — think  before  it  is  too  late. 
Even  if  he  does  marry  you  there  is  such  a  small 
chance  of  happiness,  and  my  brother  would  care 
for  you  so  well." 

Eva  shook  her  head.  "  If  I  cannot  have  him 
I  shall  die." 

"  Eva  !    That  is  wicked." 

"  It  is  not  wicked.  I  should  not  kill  myself, 
but  I  know  that  I  could  not  live." 

"  You  may  never  be  happy,  Eva." 

"  I  do  not  want  happiness — I  want  him." 
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Ceridwen  sighed,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
change  her  resolution. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  When  he  comes  to  say  good-bye,  I  shall  tell 
him  the  truth,  and  ask  if  he  will  stay  with  me,  or 
if  I  must  die." 

"  Oh,  Eva  !  It  is  not  fair  to  him.  You  com- 
pel him,  and  you  should  not  do  that.  It  is  not 
womanly,  it  is  not  right,  and  you  would  be  sorry 
for  it  after  and  ashamed  all  your  life.  If  you 
think  his  presence  is  necessary  to  you,  then  ask 
him  to  stay  till  you  are  well,  and  perhaps  if  he 
agrees  to  that  it  may  happen.  When  you  are 
well,  he  will  stay  of  his  own  accord.  But  you 
must  not  compel  him.  It  is  wrong." 

Eva  shook  her  head.  "  You  do  not  understand 
him,  and  you  do  not  understand  me.  I  could  bear 
to  lose  him  for  this  life,  but  what  I  can't  bear 
to  do  is  to  lose  him  for  ever,  and  I  shall  if  he  goes." 

"  But  why,  Eva,  why  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  ': 

"  You  don't  understand,  Ceridwen,  but  there 
are  other  things — not  human— which  take  hold 
of  him." 

"  You  are  dreaming,  Eva." 

"  No,  I  am  not.  Ask  Meirion  !  He  may  not 
know,  but  he  guesses." 
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Ceridwen  returned  in  despair  to  the  one  point 
she  understood.  "  You  have  no  right  to  compel 
him." 

"  I  shall  not  compel  him.  Dear  !  You  under- 
stand him  as  little  as  you  do  me.  If  he  is  resolved 
not  to  stay,  he  will  let  me  die." 

"  Eva  !  " 

"  It  will  mean  nothing  to  him.  Other  men 
might  be  compelled,  but  he  will  not.  Death 
does  not  seem  important  to  him  ;  it  seems  just  a 
thing  that  does  not  matter.  Why  should  he  be  so 
eager  about  keeping  me  alive  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  cruel,  Eva." 

"  No,  he  is  not  cruel,  but  he  does  not  care  one 
straw's  difference  between  life  and  death,  either 
for  himself  or  for  anyone  else.  Go  for  him, 
Ceridwen  ;  I  want  to  talk  to  him  now." 

"  Not  now,  Eva.    To-morrow." 

"  It  may  be  too  late." 

"  No.  He  said  he  would  stay  till  to-morrow, 
and  he  always  keeps  his  word,  doesn't  he  ?  Think 
over  it  for  one  night." 

Eva  did  not  insist,  and  Ceridwen  left  matters 
as  they  were.  A  sofa-bed  had  been  made  for  her 
by  her  friend's  side,  and  when  evening  came 
and  she  had  given  Eva  her  milk,  she  lay  down 
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and  put  out  the  light ;  the  window  was  open, 
enough  to  keep  the  room  fresh. 

Eva  lay  perfectly  still,  but  Ceridwen  could 
feel  she  was  awake. 

"  You  are  not  sleeping  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No." 

"  Do  you  want  anything  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  I  am  happy  that  he  loves  me  ; 
I  want  to  think." 

"  But   you    will   injure   yourself,    Eva.      You 


must  rest.' 


"  No,  I  shall  not.    I  forget  all  the  pain  when 
I  think  of  him.     I  am  glad  to  lie  awake  and  be 
happy  just  this  one  night.    Perhaps  by  to-morrow 
it  will  be  too  late  to  be  happy  any  more." 
"  Eva  !    Try  to  sleep." 
"  I  will  if  I  can,  but  it  does  not  matter." 
In  spite  of  her  distress  for  her  friend,  Ceridwen 
slept  soundly  for  several  hours,  but  when  she 
wakened  at  dawn  Eva  still  lay  awake,  with  wide- 
open  eyes. 

Ceridwen  gave  a  cry  of  distress.     "  Oh,  Eva  ! 
You  have  not  slept." 

"  No.    But  it  does  not  matter." 
"  It  does  matter.    You  are  very  ill." 
She  spoke  the  bare  truth.    Eva's  cheeks  had  the 
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crimson  flush  of  fever,  and  her  eyes  glittered 
strangely  as  if  she  were  on  the  verge  of  delirium. 
Ceridwen  placed  her  hand  on  the  one  that  lay 
outside  the  coverlet,  and  found  it  burning  hot. 

Eva  turned  her  eyes,  glassy  with  the  fever, 
full  on  her  friend.  "  Bring  him  quickly,  Cerid- 
wen," she  said.  "  Bring  him  the  minute  you  are 
dressed." 

"  Oh,  Eva,  it  will  excite  you  still  more." 

Eva  made  a  motion  of  dissent.  "  My  head  is 
so  strange,"  she  said.  "  It  whirls  round,  and 
sometimes  the  ceiling  seems  to  be  where  the 
floor  is,  and  everything  is  fading.  You  must 
bring  him  quickly,  Ceridwen,  or  my  mind  may 
be  wandering,  and  it  will  be  too  late." 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  that  she 
spoke  the  truth,  and  Ceridwen  was  seriously 
alarmed  ;  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  bring  him 
at  once.  She  did  not  wait ;  she  hastily  put  on 
a  dressing-gown  over  her  night  garments  and 
thrust  her  bare  feet  into  slippers  ;  she  passed  the 
sponge  over  her  face,  but  left  her  long  hair 
falling  on  her  shoulders,  and  hastened  to  the 
stranger's  room.  When  she  knocked  at  the  door 
he  opened  it,  and,  early  as  it  was,  she  saw  he  was 
fully  dressed. 
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He  looked  at  her  disordered  attire  and  stream- 
ing hair,  and  his  face  instantly  turned  grave. 

"  Is  Eva  worse  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Much  worse.    Will  you  come  to  her  ?  " 

He  followed  and  entered  the  room.  He  saw 
the  flushed  face  on  the  pillow,  the  glassy  look  in 
her  eyes,  and  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  pulse  his 
face  grew  graver  still. 

Ceridwen  glided  to  his  side  ;  she  almost  forgot 
that  Eva  could  hear,  and  asked  :  "  Is  it  danger- 
ous ?  " 

He  answered  without  any  disguise  :  "  Very 
dangerous." 

Eva  smiled  and  looked  up.  "  Leave  us  alone, 
Ceridwen,"  she  said. 

Ceridwen  hesitated,  but  obeyed  and  left  the 
room,  closing  the  door  behind  her.  He  was 
alone  with  his  choice,  and  it  was  perfectly  evident 
to  Ceridwen  that  his  choice  did  mean  Eva's  life 
or  Eva's  death. 

There  was  silence  between  the  two  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  great  stillness  of  the  dawn 
seemed  to  drift  in  and  fill  the  whole  room  with 
its  purity.  Then  Eva  spoke  swiftly,  going  at  once 
to  her  goal,  like  someone  whose  words  are  few. 

"  Ceridwen  has  told  me  all.  She  told  me  how 
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her  brother  came  to  you  and  asked  you  to  go. 
It  was  wrong  of  him  and  wicked,  for  I  do  not 
love  him.  And  you  are  quite  mistaken — you 
think  that  I  love  only  with  my  body,  and  only 
wish  to  be  married,  but  you  are  wrong — it  is  you 
I  love — with  my  whole  soul — and  I  shall  lose  even 
your  immortal  soul  if  you  leave  me  now." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  deep  attention  ;  the 
mysticism  of  her  speech  appealed  to  him  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done. 

"  If  you  leave  me,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  die. 
You  can  see  yourself  that  it  is  true.  You  might 
just  as  well  take  this  bandage  from  my  head  and 
tear  open  my  wound.  You  might  as  well  have 
let  me  bleed  to  death.  Ceridwen  says  I  should 
not  tell  you,  but  I  will  tell  you  anything  that 
will  keep  you." 

He  stood  perfectly  still  for  a  moment,  and 
passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes. 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  love  you  as  much  as  I  can  love  any  woman, 
but  I  tell  you  truly  that  is  not  much." 

"  Will  you  save  me  ?  " 

"  Do  you  understand  what  you  ask  ?  If 
you  marry  this  other  man  you  will  be  safe, 
sheltered,  happy.  I  have  no  home  to  give  you — 
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nothing.  I  have  not  the  character  that  makes 
a  man  a  good  husband,  or  a  wife  content.  If 
you  marry  me  you  will  never  be  as  happy  as  you 
might  have  been." 

"  I  do  not  want  happiness." 

"  But  you  want  love." 

"  I  can  love  enough  for  two." 

"  But  if  it  brings  you  great  suffering  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  mind.  If  you  wished  to  go  out 
and  be  a  wanderer  again  I  would  come  with  you. 
Even  if  I  died  of  it  I  should  be  glad.  Will  you 
stay  ?  " 

"  Yes.    I  will  stay." 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her  on  her  lips,  hot 
and  feverish  as  they  were,  and  his  touch  seemed 
to  cool  her.  He  took  the  hot  hands  in  his  and 
soothed  them  and  cooled  them,  gently  and 
tenderly  as  a  woman  might  have  done. 

"  You  will  get  well  now,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  get  well  now,  and  some  day  you 
will  not  regret  that  I  kept  you." 

"  I  do  not  regret  it  even  now.  I  am  grateful 
to  my  wife." 

The  words  sent  a  thrill  of  delight  all  through 
her,  and  as  he  spoke  he  bent  and  kissed  her  again. 
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TT  was  a  month  later,  and  near  the  end  of 
September.  Eva  still  carried  her  arm  in  a 
sling,  but  the  bandages  had  been  removed  from 
it.  On  her  forehead,  running  over  her  temple, 
was  an  angry  scar,  which  would  remain  for  life. 
She  drew  her  beautiful  hair  over  it  and  hid  it 
as  well  as  she  could,  but  she  had  no  grief  in  con- 
templating it ;  rather  it  would  be  accurate  to 
say  that  she  was  pleased  to  see  it  in  the  glass,  for 
it  reminded  her  of  her  happiness. 

She  went  out  with  her  lover  one  day,  and  they 
climbed  together  to  his  favourite  spot  on  the 
mountain-side.  Everywhere  the  scene  was  full 
of  the  richness  and  peace  of  autumn  ;  in  the 
distance  the  sea  was  a  pale  clear  blue,  and  so  calm 
that  the  fable  of  the  halcyon's  nest  seemed  no 
fable,  but  possible.  The  mountains  were  all 
soft  grey  and  pale  turquoise,  the  more  distant 
peaks  hidden  in  a  haze  of  silver  mist ;  the  sky 
above  was  as  clear  as  glass,  but  very  pale,  and  the 
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horizon  almost  white ;  all  this  paleness  and 
tenderness  of  hue  in  the  distance  seemed  only  to 
throw  into  more  brilliant  relief  the  gorgeousness 
of  the  autumn  tints ;  around  the  beeches  in  the 
valley  were  copper-coloured,  the  chestnuts  were 
tinted  crimson,  the  larches  were  a  pale  dusty 
gold,  the  mountain-birches  had  turned  to  golden 
fountains,  and  the  sprays  of  the  bramble  were 
purple  ;  the  hill-sides  were  covered  with  bright 
heather  which  here  and  there  had  faded  and 
turned  brown,  and  the  bracken  was  russet  and 
gold.  The  berries  of  the  mountain-ash  were  as 
vivid  as  flames,  the  hawthorn  berries  crimson, 
and  the  hips  of  the  wild  rose  coral-coloured  ; 
the  berries  of  the  honeysuckle  were  transparent, 
and  looked  like  rubies.  Silver  threads  of  gossamer 
showed  in  the  long  grass,  and  mysterious  silver 
mists  gleamed  in  the  hollows ;  Nature  seemed 
bent  on  a  vain  attempt  to  soften  her  own  splen- 
dour. 

Eva  and  her  lover  stood  side  by  side  and  looked 
out  on  the  glorious  landscape,  with  its  crimsons 
and  gold  all  framed  in  the  pale  pure  blue  of  sea 
and  sky ;  the  horizon  seemed  nearer  and  closer 
than  in  the  summer,  and  they  had  a  sensation  as 
if  the  world  were  closing  in,  as  if  they  were  shut 
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in  a  little  island  of  beauty  that  narrowed  every 
day. 

After  a  long  look  they  sat  down  on  a  shelf  of 
the  grey  rock. 

He  asked  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  brought  her 
there  for  that  purpose  :  "  When  will  you  marry 
me  ?  " 

She  clasped  her  hands  over  her  knee  and  did 
not  reply  for  a  moment.  Then  she  said  timidly, 
and  as  if  apologetically  :  "  Not  for  some  time 
yet." 

He  asked  in  some  surprise  :   "  Why  not  ?  " 

It  was  evident  by  the  frown  on  her  brow  that 
she  was  endeavouring  to  explain  something  she 
found  difficult. 

"  I  was  eager  to  keep  you,"  she  said,  "  I  was 
ready  to  do  anything  to  prevent  your  wandering 
away  and  being  lost — but  I  do  not  wish  us  to 
marry  until  you  are  sure — that  you  care." 

He  smiled.  "  You  need  not  hesitate  for  that," 
he  said  ;  "  I  do  care." 

Her  whole  face  brightened.  "  Really  and 
truly  ? "  she  asked,  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child. 

"  Really  and  truly !  I  care  more  than  I 
dreamt  I  could.  It  is  years  since  I  have  felt  like 
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a  human  being.  I  felt  myself  elemental — be- 
coming a  part  of  Nature — of  the  trees  and  moun- 
tains and  sea.  I  felt  as  if  I  lived  with  the  spirits 
of  Nature.  But  you  have  made  me  human  again. 
I  love  warmth  and  companionship,  and  I  want 
my  own  home — and  your  love." 

He  spoke  with  the  directness  natural  to  him, 
and  confessed  his  dependence  on  her  as  frankly 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  state  his  indepen- 
dence of  all  human  ties.  Her  face  grew  glorious 
with  happiness. 

"  And  I  am  not  ashamed,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
always  thought  chastity  the  chief  of  virtues. 
Love  seemed  to  me  mainly  unchastity ;  it 
seemed  to  make  men  blind  to  better  things,  but 
I  can  feel  now  how  much  love  is  affection  and 
tenderness,  and  how  sacred  it  must  be  to — to 
have  children."  He  paused  on  the  last  words. 

She  blushed  crimson,  but  she  did  not  feel  any 
shame  at  his  plainness  of  speech,  for  she,  too, 
was  primitive,  and  her  thoughts  of  marriage  were 
blent  inextricably  with  hopes  and  dreams,  the 
shyest  and  most  tender,  of  maternity. 

By  their  mating  they  linked  themselves  with 
generations  yet  unborn,  they  made  themselves 
stepping-stones  to  the  lofty  destiny  of  humanity 
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— that,  that  above  all  else,  is  the  eternal  charm  of 
love. 

"  Let  us  be  married  soon,"  he  said  again. 

"  When  do  you  wish  it  ?  "  she  asked  shyly. 

"  In  a  fortnight." 

She  was  surprised  at  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
but  after  all  she  had  no  elaborate  preparations  to 
make,  and  she  agreed  without  coquetry  :  "  Yes." 

For  a  moment  they  were  silent,  then  he  asked 
her  very  gently  :  "  You  are  sure  you  will  not 
regret  it  ?  I  am  eager  for  it  now,  eager  to  have 
you  belong  to  me,  but  I  think  our  marriage  may 
not  be  fortunate.  I  do  believe  in  those  strange 
beings  that  the  ancients  called  the  spirits  of 
Nature,  and  I  believe  that  men  can  give  them- 
selves into  their  power.  Perhaps  I  have  given 
myself  to  them  too  completely  to  be  ever  fully 
human.  It  may  be  only  a  fancy,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is ;  I  have  felt  their  presence  as  surely  and 
certainly  as  I  feel  yours.  They  may  injure  you  ! 
You  are  not  afraid  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No  !  I  am  ready  for 
anything." 

They  were  silent  again  for  a  brief  space,  and 
then  he  said  :  "  You  don't  even  know  my 


name  !  " 
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"  You  told  me  Henry." 
"  Yes !    But  not  the  other." 
"  I  don't  wish  to  know  unless  you  wish." 
"  I  think  it  right  you  should.     I  am  Henry 
Neobard.    We  belong  to  an  old  family  in  Norfolk, 
and  my  father  is  a  rector  there  ...  at  least,  he 


was." 


"  Is  he  alive  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  You  don't  know  that  ?  " 

"  No  !  It  is  twelve  years  since  I  left,  and  I 
have  heard  nothing  since." 

"  Not  a  single  word  ?  " 

"  No  !  Not  one  !  I  never  chanced  to  come 
across  anyone  from  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  hardly  surprising,  for  I  have  led  such  a 
solitary  life." 

"  That  seems  so  strange  to  me.  I  have  so  often 
wondered  who  my  father  was,  and  why  he  left 
my  poor  mother  to  wander  in  that  way  ;  whether 
it  was  his  fault  or  only  his  misfortune.  I  have 
prayed  for  him  to  come  to  me,  and  I  would  have 
gone  to  him  so  gladly,  if  I  had  known  where  to 
find  him.  Did  you  never  wish  to  see  yours  again  ?" 

"  Practically,  never." 

"  Nor  your  mother's  grave  ?  " 
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"  Graves  have  no  sacredness  for  me.  The 
immortal  spirit  is  not  there.  I  will  tell  you  one 
thing  though  that  is  strange  ;  for  years  I  have 
felt  as  if  my  mother  were  very  far  off  ;  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  not  thought  of  her,  or  that  I  have 
forgotten,  but  it  was  always  as  if  she  were  a 
great  distance  away,  but  now,  since  I  have  loved 
you,  she  has  seemed  to  come  closer  and  closer, 
till  she  is  quite  near." 

Eva's  face  brightened.  "  It  is  because  you 
are  coming  back  to  humanity,"  she  said  softly. 

"  Perhaps  it  is.  At  any  rate,  I  really  want  to 
see  my  old  home  now,  as  I  never  did  before.  It 
was  the  thought  that  I  would  go  there  which 
brought  me  back  to  England,  but,  as  you  see,  I 
did  not  go  home,  I  wandered." 

"  And  there  was  no  one  else  whom  you  loved, 
and  would  have  cared  to  see  ?  " 

"  There  was  an  uncle  whom  I  was  very  fond 
of  ;  he  owned  a  small  property,  and  was  expected 
to  make  me  the  heir." 

"  And  you  have  never  heard  of  him  either  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word  !  I  expect  he  died  long  ago,  for 
he  was  delicate  in  health.  Of  course,  they  would 
think  I  was  dead,  and  someone  else  must  have 
inherited." 
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He  spoke  quite  quietly,  and  it  was  evident  that 
his  loss  of  the  property  did  not  affect  him ;  neither 
did  it  affect  her  ;  she  had  gained  the  man  himself, 
and  beside  that  all  else  was  nothing. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  she  asked,  "  that  you 
might  go  back  to  Norfolk,  and  see  if  your  father 
is  alive  ...  or  your  uncle  ?  Don't  you  think 
you  would  like  to  do  it  ?" 

"  When  ?    After  our  marriage  ?  " 

"  No  !  Now  !  It  would  be  harder  for  me  to 
spare  you  after." 

"  I  certainly  want  to  hear  of  them  now,"  he 
said,  "  as  I  have  never  wished  since  I  left  home. 
Yes !  I  will  go  to-morrow." 

The  suddenness  of  the  decision  was  typical  of 
him,  but  Eva  was  obviously  pleased.  "  Yes  ! 
Go  to-morrow,"  she  said. 

The  next  day  they  walked  four  miles  to  the 
nearest  station,  and  Eva  saw  him  off  by  train. 
She  had  no  sadness  or  misgivings  at  letting  him 
go  ;  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  felt  that  he  had 
grown  truly  human,  and  was  bound  to  her  as  any 
other  man  might  have  been. 

He  had  promised  to  write,  and  two  days  after 
the  letter  came  ;  there  was  one  post  a  day  even 
in  their  village,  though  it  was  brought  by  an  old 
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post-cart  that  jogged  along  the  road  almost  as 
slowly  as  a  funeral. 

She  held  the  letter  a  moment  in  her  hand 
before  opening  it ;  it  was  the  first  lover's  letter 
she  had  ever  received,  but  she  hardly  thought 
of  it  in  that  light ;  what  she  feared,  vaguely 
and  indefinitely,  was  the  world  to  which  her 
lover  belonged,  so  much  more  imposing  and 
cultured  than  her  own  ;  unconventional  as  he 
was  it  was  possible  that  the  conventionality  of 
his  world  might  in  some  way  alienate  him  from 
her.  She  feared  to  open  the  letter,  but  at 
length  she  summoned  her  courage  and  did  so. 
He  wrote  quietly  enough,  with  his  habitual 
directness. 

"  My  dear  Eva, — They  are  all  dead  !  Every- 
one I  know  is  gone,  both  my  father  and  my 
uncle. 

"  When  I  arrived  here  yesterday  I  found  the 
place  very  little  changed  ;  it  is  such  a  sleepy 
village  that  it  has  hardly  altered  at  all  in  twelve 
years.  I  felt  suddenly  how  many  things  I  had 
seen  since  then.  I  walked  straight  to  the  rectory  ; 
the  gate  was  the  same  colour  though  it  had  been 
newly  painted,  and  there  were  the  same  flowers  in 
the  garden.  I  walked  up  the  path,  expecting  to 
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find  my  father  seated  on  the  lawn,  reading,  as 
he  so  often  used  to  do. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  garden,  but  there 
was  a  strange  dog  lying  at  the  door  ;  that  gave 
me  a  pang,  but  I  said  to  myself  :  '  Of  course, 
the  old  one  is  dead.' 

"  Until  I  actually  arrived  I  had  never  guessed 
how  much  I  longed  to  see  my  father,  and  how 
much  I  had  hoped  he  was  still  alive. 

"  The  dog  might  have  known  that  I  had  once 
belonged  to  the  house,  for  it  fawned  on  me  and 
licked  my  hand.  It  would  have  allowed  me  to 
enter,  and  I  felt  tempted  to  go  in  and  open  the 
door  of  the  study,  but  I  remembered  that  I  had 
better  not ;  I  rang  the  bell,  and  my  heart  stood 
still  when  I  heard  it  sound. 

"  When  the  maid  appeared  I  could  not  speak 
for  a  moment ;  then  I  said  exactly  why  I 
had  come.  '  I  am  Mr.  Neobard's  son  !  Is  he 
here  ?  ' 

"  '  No,  sir,'  she  said,  and  then  she  hesitated. 

"  '  When  did  he  die  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  6  Seven  years  ago,  sir.' 

"  Everything  turned  dark  before  me.  I  had 
never  dreamt  that  I  had  cared  for  my  father  so 
much,  but  I  knew  then  that  what  had  kept  me 
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away  so  long  was  pride.  The  maid  called  her 
master,  and  he  took  me  into  a  room. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  seated,  I  asked  him  to  tell 
me  all  he  knew,  but  it  was  very  little,  as  he  had 
not  known  the  place  before  my  father's  death. 

"  He  told  me  my  uncle  was  dead  also,  and  he 
advised  me  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  family 
lawyer  ;  the  lawyer  was  dead,  but  his  son  had 
succeeded  him. 

"  I  went  and  was  told  that  my  uncle  had  left 
me  property  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
pounds  yearly,  and  had  directed  that  it  should 
accumulate  for  twenty-five  years,  and  then,  if  I 
did  not  come,  go  to  a  charity.  There  was  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds  in  hand.  My  father 
had  left  a  letter  for  me  in  case  I  returned.  There 
was  a  long  search  to  find  the  letter,  but  at  length 
it  was  placed  in  my  hands.  It  was  strange  to 
open  a  letter  sealed  for  seven  years  and  written 
by  a  hand  more  than  seven  years  dead.  It  was 
quite  short  and  very  kind. 

"  My  father  said  that  it  had  been  a  heavy 
trial  to  him  not  to  know  whether  I  was  alive  or 
dead,  but  he  forgave  me  my  desertion  and  asked 
my  forgiveness  for  his  harshness  to  me.  He 
assured  me  that  he  longed  most  deeply  to  say 
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good-bye,  and  would  have  left  me  what  he  had, 
but  he  knew  that  if  I  ever  did  return  I  was 
provided  for  by  my  uncle's  will. 

"  He  gave  me  his  blessing. 

"  It  moved  me  deeply  to  know  that  they  had 
both  forgiven  and  thought  of  me,  and  that  my 
uncle  would  have  allowed  me  even  twenty-five 
years  to  return.  I  suffered  greatly  that  I  could 
not  see  them,  and  I  was  surprised.  It  is  strange 
and  terrible,  this  coming  back  to  humanity. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  and  neither  my  own  death 
or  anyone  else's  would  have  troubled  me  at  all ; 
I  do  not  like  this  rebirth,  this  becoming  a  man 
again,  exposed  to  all  a  man's  vicissitudes  and 
fears,  but  still  I  am  glad  that  I  can  feel,  and  that 
my  heart  is  not  the  calm  still  thing  it  has  been  so 
long.  I  have  given  half  my  thousand  pounds  to 
the  chanty.  I  will  come  home  to-morrow." 

Eva  walked  to  the  station  to  meet  him.  She 
found  him  very  grave  and  somewhat  pale  ;  it 
was  evident  that  his  experiences  had  shaken  him, 
and  that  he  was  not  quite  what  he  had  been. 

"  Do  you  still  want  our  marriage  in  a  fort- 
night ?  "  she  asked 

"  Yes." 
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"  I  thought  that  perhaps  .  .  .  about  your 
father." 

"  I  felt  like  that  at  first — as  if  we  ought  to 
delay  it  because  of  mourning — but,  after  all,  he 
has  been  dead  seven  years.  Yes  !  we  will  keep 
the  date." 

"  You  are  wealthy  now,"  she  said  timidly. 

"  I  ?  " 

"  Yes !  Five  hundred  pounds  and  a  hundred 
a  year." 

"  Yes  !  I  suppose  so  !  Compared  with  what 
I  have  had  it  is  wealth." 

"  It  seems  too  much  when  you  are  only  marry- 
ing a  cottage  girl." 

"  It's  much  better  !  I  can  provide  for  you 
now — whatever  happens.  It  makes  me  feel  more 
content." 
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'  I  VHEIR  marriage  day  came  at  the  appointed 
time.  Neobard  had  settled  what  his 
course  of  life  was  to  be ;  he  would  buy  a 
small  holding  with  the  money  he  had  just 
inherited,  and  work  upon  it  himself.  He  could 
not  by  any  possibility  contemplate  the  idea  of 
city  life  or  sedentary  occupation,  but  this  was 
sufficiently  associated  with  what  he  had  done 
before  to  please  him.  Until  that  could  be 
arranged  he  had  suggested  that  he  should  go 
round  with  Eva's  cart,  having  as  little  con- 
ventionality as  could  well  be  imagined,  but  Eva 
was  horrified  at  the  idea  of  such  an  occupation 
for  a  rector's  son,  and  refused  to  agree.  She 
gave  up  her  little  shop,  partly  to  allow  them 
more  room,  and  partly  because  her  time  would 
be  needed  for  other  things. 

It  was  in  early  October. 

The  students  had  returned  to  college,  but 
both  Ceridwen  and  Meirion  Lloyd-Davies  took 
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a  day  off  to  come  to  the  wedding.  Ednyfyd  did 
not  come,  but  he  sent  a  gift  to  Eva  and  a  note 
wishing  her  happiness. 

Eva  wished  the  ceremony  to  take  place  in  the 
chapel  she  attended,  with  Ceridwen's  father  to 
officiate,  and  Neobard  raised  no  objections.  The 
chapel  was  decorated  with  berries  and  leaves, 
and  white  and  gold  chrysanthemums. 

Eva  was  dressed,  like  the  country  bride  she 
was,  in  white  muslin  ;  she  wore  a  white  hat 
with  pink  roses,  and  a  long  tulle  veil.  Neobard 
had  given  her  a  gold  locket  and  chain. 

Ceridwen  was  the  only  bridesmaid;  she  also 
was  in  white,  but  she  had  taken  care  that  her 
dress  should  not  outshine  Eva's  by  being  more 
fashionable,  and  she  wore  no  ornaments  but 
the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash. 

Eva  had  been  afraid  lest  her  bridegroom 
should  appear  in  some  extraordinary  working 
clothes,  but  Neobard  understood  her  well  enough 
not  to  mortify  her,  and  had  come  to  his  wedding 
dressed  as  a  countryman  would  naturally  be,  not 
in  a  frock  coat,  but  in  best  blacks. 

To  Meirion  Lloyd-Davies  the  whole  ceremony 
was  full  of  wonder.  No  one  else  seemed  surprised ; 
to  Ceridwen  it  appeared  quite  natural  that  the 
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stranger  should  marry  her  friend  ;  Eva,  and  even 
Neobard  himself,  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  Meirion  could  not  overcome  his 
feeling  of  strangeness. 

Was  it  possible  that  this  was  the  man  who 
had  been  so  aloof  from  humanity  ?  Was  this 
the  man  who  did  not  care  if  he  never  saw  the 
face  of  a  friend  a  second  time,  who  hated  so 
much  as  a  roof  over  his  head  ? 

Meirion  had  the  sensation  of  something  ab- 
normal, not  like  other  marriages,  and  suggesting 
curious  and  even  sad  reflections.  He  half  ex- 
pected some  strange  and  dramatic  interruption 
in  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  and  was  surprised 
when  it  was  safely  over. 

Meirion  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  he  noticed 
that  Neobard  had  signed  his  name  in  a  firm  and 
beautiful  handwriting,  without  any  tremor. 

The  minister  had  lent  the  young  couple  the 
schoolroom  adjoining  the  chapel  for  their  wed- 
ding-breakfast ;  it  was  a  quiet,  but  a  very  cheer- 
ful, meal ;  the  one  window  opened  out  on  that 
glorious  view  which  made  their  village  so  lovely 
a  site,  and  Meirion  noticed  that  Neobard's  eyes 
were  often  on  the  blue  of  the  distance.  Meirion 
wondered  a  little  that,  after  all  his  protestations, 
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he  should  not,  Benedict-like,  be  ashamed  of 
assuming  the  yoke  of  marriage,  but  he  saw  that 
it  was  not  his  friend's  way  to  repent  or  even  to 
make  comments  on  anything. 

When  the  wedding-breakfast  was  over,  Meirion 
played  wedding  airs  on  the  Welsh  harp,  and  then 
he  and  Ceridwen  left.  She  changed  her  white 
dress  for  a  warmer  one,  and  they  drove  to  the 
nearest  station. 

On  either  side  the  autumn  trees  made  a  wall 
of  red  and  gold,  and  the  gloriously  tinted  woods 
dropped  out  of  sight  in  the  valley  below  ;  crisp 
leaves  crackled  under  their  feet  as  they  sped 
along,  and  lay  like  a  golden  drift  by  the  side  of 
the  road  ;  all  the  distance  was  full  of  diamond 
mist ;  it  filled  the  valleys  and  hid  the  sea,  and 
the  spurs  of  the  mountains  dropped  into  it  as 
into  a  great  lake  ;  the  world  seemed  made  up  of 
a  crowd  of  mountain  peaks,  clustering  like 
islands,  with  woods  on  their  sides,  and  below 
them  everything  fell  suddenly  into  space. 

"  That  is  a  strange  marriage,"  said  Meirion 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Yes,"  Ceridwen  answered,  "  but  a  happy  one, 
I  hope." 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  be  happy  ?  " 
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"  Why  not  ?  Eva  is  so  good  and  kind.  She 
loves  him  dearly,  and  he  loves  her  now.  Why 
should  they  not  be  happy  ?  He  has  a  very  fine 
character  !  " 

"  Yes  !    He  has  a  fine  character,"  said  Meirion. 

"Then  what  is  wrong,  and  why  are  you  afraid  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that 
there  is  so  much  strangeness  in  him.  It  is  like 
this,"  he  waved  his  hand  towards  the  autumn 
woods,  "  when  the  colours  come  in  spring  they 
always  seem  real.  It  is  true  they  will  not  be 
always  so  fresh  and  lovely,  but  they  will  endure. 
But  these,"  nodding  his  head  again  towards  the 
woods,  "  they  seem  like  things  too  strange  to  be 
true." 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  said  Ceridwen. 
"  But  I  don't  believe  it.  There  was  something 
strange  in  him  when  he  first  came,  everyone  felt 
that,  but  he  has  grown  quite  human  now,  and  is 
very  happy.  You  could  see  yourself  as  they  sat 
at  the  table  that  there  were  no  misgivings  on  his 
face." 

"  But  Neobard  would  be  always  calm  what- 
ever he  thought  or  did  not  think.  I  hope  it  will 
turn  out  well." 
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It  was  evening,  and  the  married  pair  were  in 
their  own  room. 

Eva's  front  room  was  a  very  simple  affair  ;  the 
floor  was  tiled  ;  there  was  a  good  wide  hearth, 
but  no  grate  ;  it  was  chilly  on  this  October 
evening,  and  the  wood  was  piled  on  the  hearth- 
stone, and  the  fire  flickering  brightly.  There 
was  a  dresser,  with  some  jugs  of  old  Welsh  lustre 
and  white-and-gold  china  ;  there  was  no  proper 
ceiling,  but  they  could  see  the  rafters  which 
supported  the  room  above,  and  from  them  hung 
hams  and  strangely  shaped  papers  of  dried  herbs. 

The  walls  were  whitewashed  quite  roughly, 
and  their  only  ornaments  were  bright-coloured 
almanacs,  showing  children  with  posies  of  flowers ; 
all  the  children  were  golden-haired,  with  round 
pink  cheeks,  and  dressed  very  brightly ;  one 
little  girl  wore  a  green  gown,  and  held  a  bouquet 
of  marguerites. 

Everything  in  the  room  was  spotlessly  clean 
and  neat ;  the  one  table  was  covered  with  a  very 
old  cloth,  but  it  was  tidily  darned. 

Eva's  simplicity  and  Eva's  primitive  taste  were 
displayed  in  every  detail  of  the  room,  but  her 
lover  had  no  faults  to  find. 

Compared  with  the  sort  of  habitations  he 
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knew  best — lonely  log  cabins  on  prairies  or 
mountain-sides — it  was  even  luxurious,  and  all 
around  it  was  that  magic  world  of  Nature  which 
he  loved  so  well ;  even  as  they  sat  by  their  fire 
they  could  hear  the  sound  of  a  waterfall  and  the 
dead  leaves  rustling  outside  the  door. 

Eva  had  lit  an  oil  lamp.  The  light  it  gave 
was  faint  and  indistinct,  but  it  was  enough  to 
show  the  loveliness  of  her  face  ;  her  illness  had 
made  her  pale,  and  her  complexion  was  so  fair 
and  pure  that  it  seemed  almost  to  glitter  in  the 
light ;  her  hair  gleamed  with  gold,  her  lips  were 
parted,  and  her  eyes  very  dark  and  soft.  She  was 
full  of  passion,  but  pure  passion  that  was  all 
tenderness  and  happiness,  and  seemed  calm  in 
its  very  intensity.  He  looked  at  her  face  ;  he 
looked  at  the  bright  log  on  the  hearth,  and  he 
wondered  at  his  own  destiny.  He  had  slept  out 
so  often  on  wild  hill-sides,  and  now  the  peace 
and  fragrance  of  home  caught  at  his  heart ;  he 
understood  the  charm  of  the  hearthstone,  symbol 
for  so  many  ages  of  all  that  was  most  sacred  to 
mankind,  and  he  could  not  but  wonder  at  the 
power  of  passion  in  himself  ;  he  felt  as  if  the  tiny 
cottage  were  a  palace,  its  walls  hung  with  gold  ; 
he  had  to  look  and  look  again  to  assure  himself 
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how  small  it  was,  his  love  seemed  to  make  it 
expand  so  far. 

He  held  out  his  arms  for  Eva,  and  she  came  to 
him,  pressing  her  soft  lips  and  cheeks  against  his 
face  ;  her  hands  were  hard  from  work,  but  her 
cheek  was  like  velvet. 

She  bent  her  head  lower,  and  he  could  feel  the 
brush  of  the  silky  hair  against  his  face. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  want  you  to  promise  me," 
she  said  shyly,  "  for  our  wedding-day." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Will  you  promise  that  you  will  never  go 
away,  and  leave  me  ?  " 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  it  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  You  have  led  such  a  wandering  life. 
It  may  be  that  the  feeling  will  come  again  and 
you  will  want  to  go,  but  tell  me  that  you  will  not 
go  alone,  that  you  will  let  me  come  too.  Even 
if  I  were  to  die  by  the  way,  I  would  rather  not  be 
left." 

"  You  are  my  wife,  and  I  will  not  desert  you." 

"  You  promise  ?  " 

"  I  most  solemnly  promise." 

She  laughed  low  and  happily,  and  hid  her  face 
against  his  neck  ;  he  could  feel  that  she  whispered 
to  herself,  and  faint  as  her  voice  was  its  happiness 
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went  to  his  heart.  "  Are  you  praying  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  For  what  ?  " 

"  Oh,  do  not  make  me  tell." 

"  But  if  you  prayj  it  cannot  be  anything  that 
should  be  hidden." 

He  drew  her  away  from  his  shoulder,  and 
held  her  so  that  he  could  see  her  face ;  she  held 
down  her  head,  blushing  till  she  was  crimson  as  a 
rose. 

"  But  tell  me  !  "  he  pleaded. 

"  I  was  praying  that  even  now — to-night — 
God  would  give  me  your  child." 

He  caught  her  to  him  with  a  cry  of  delight, 
and  they  kissed  each  other  as  if  they  were  trying 
to  mingle  their  souls,  long  kisses  that  made  them 
forget  past  and  future,  life  and  death,  and  feel  as 
if  they  were  the  happiest  things  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world. 

Outside  the  autumn  wind  began  to  moan. 


Late  that  night  he  lay  awake.  His  wife  was 
perfectly  still,  and  he  thought  her  asleep,  but  he 
still  kept  her  hand  in  his. 

The  window  was  wide  open,  and  a  current  of 
cool  air  came  into  the  room  ;  through  the  open 
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window  could  be  seen  a  faint  glitter  of  stars,  but 
everything  beside  was  darkness. 

It  was  the  season  of  autumn  migrations,  and 
over  the  house  the  birds  could  be  heard  passing  ; 
faint  pipings  and  sweet  shrill  cries  were  showered 
down,  as  if  from  invisible  spirits  ;  inexpressibly 
romantic,  tender,  and  strange  were  the  bird 
voices  in  the  dark. 

Eva  said  to  him  suddenly  :  "  Do  you  hear  the 
birds  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  suppose  there  are  many  nights  when  you 
have  been  as  lonely  in  the  great  darkness  as  they 
are,  and  as  little  afraid." 

"  Very  many." 

"  And  the  same  Nature  spirits,  whom  you  love 
so  well,  guide  them  in  the  darkness  ?  ?: 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  they  find  their  way  over 
trackless  forests  and  prairies,  lakes  and  seas. 
They  may  never  have  been  before,  but  they  find 
it.  I  have  often  thought  that  spirits  did  guide 
them." 

"  And  they  care  for  other  things  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  The  beavers  know  when  the  river  is 
going  to  be  high,  and  build  their  dams  in  a 
different  place,  and  the  wild  deer  know  when 
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there  will  be  great  floods  and  troop  by  thousands 
to  the  hills.  They  know  when  there  will  be  a 
hard  winter,  for  they  move  to  the  south — they 
know  long  before  the  cold  comes.  There 
must  be  something  which  guides  them !  And 
they  tell  the  flowers  when  the  time  has  come 
to  bloom  ;  it  is  not  the  warmth  that  reaches 
them,  for  even  in  cold  seasons  they  come  out 
at  the  same  time." 

"  And  you  love  them  still  .  .  .  these  spirits  ?  " 

"  I  shall  love  them  always,  but  you  need  not 
be  afraid — I  have  chosen  my  destiny  with  you 
.  .  .  nothing  can  alter  that  now." 

The  first  flock  of  birds  passed  over,  and  there 
was  a  long  silence,  but  after  a  time  they  re- 
commenced ;  there  were  the  same  shrill  sweet 
pipings ;  there  was  no  sound  of  wings,  but  only 
the  cries. 

Eva  suddenly  rose,  went  to  the  window  and 
closed  it. 

"  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Did 
you  find  it  too  cold  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Why  then  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  of  the  birds." 
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CHAPTER   XXI 

TT  was  some  two  months  after  their  marriage 
— nearly  the  end  of  November.  Neobard 
had  decided  to  buy  a  cow,  and  was  going  to 
purchase  one  at  an  auction  some  miles  off  ;  a 
country  house  was  being  sold  up  with  all  its 
appurtenances.  There  was  some  live  stock 
belonging  to  the  premises,  among  others  prize 
dairy  cows,  and  Neobard  made  up  his  mind  to 
see  if  he  could  not  secure  one. 

He  asked  Eva  if  she  would  come,  for  the  day 
was  fine,  and  it  would  be  an  interesting  expedi- 
tion ;  she  shook  her  head,  she  seemed  tired  and 
listless,  and  told  him  she  had  something  else  to 
do  which  was  important,  she  would  tell  him  what 
when  he  came  home. 

He  did  not,  as  another  man  might,  press  her 
to  tell  him  there  and  then,  for  he  was  incurious 
by  nature,  and  always  willing  to  leave  her  an 
entire  liberty  in  whatever  she  wished.  He  kissed 
her,  and  said  :  "  As  you  please." 
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It  was  a  clear  morning,  and  the  first  snowfall 
of  the  year  had  come  the  night  before.  It  had 
been  very  slight  ;  the  glorious  leaves  were  still 
on  the  trees,  all  golden  and  red,  and  the  snow 
lay  as  lightly  as  possible  over  their  boughs  ;  the 
sea  and  sky  were  a  pale,  but  exquisitely  pure, 
blue  ;  in  the  absolutely  clear  air  all  the  mountain 
peaks  were  visible,  and  as  he  mounted  higher 
Plynlymmon  and  Cader  Idris  and  Snowdon  came 
into  view,  all  in  their  pure  white  robes ;  in  the 
hollows  the  shadows  were  dark  cold  blue,  like 
the  blue  of  glaciers.  In  spite  of  all  the  frost 
there  were,  here  and  there,  flame-like  flowers 
of  the  rose  campion,  standing  up  straight  and 
tall.  The  birds  were  busy  among  the  berries, 
and  fragments  of  crimson  haws  that  the  hawfinch 
had  torn  open  lay  scattered  on  the  snow. 

Every  detail  of  the  scene  was  perfect,  as  in 
some  rare  jewellery ;  it  looked  like  a  world 
which  fairy  beings  had  created  to  gratify  them- 
selves, at  once  glorious  and  elusive,  ethereal  and 
real,  so  lovely  as  to  be  impossible,  and  yet  present 
before  the  bodily  eyes. 

He  watched  the  titmouse,  hanging  with  its 
blue  head  downwards,  and  the  goldfinches  with 
their  gorgeous  plumage,  black  and  white  and 
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gold,  skipping  in  and  out  of  the  hedges  as  he 
passed  ;  a  whole  flock  of  rosy-breasted  chaffinches 
were  feeding  in  some  thistles  by  the  wayside. 

As  he  drew  near  to  his  destination  he  came 
across  many  vehicles,  farm-carts  and  people  on 
foot.  In  the  country  districts  of  Wales  an 
auction  is  the  signal  for  a  sort  of  general  holiday, 
and  draws  larger  gatherings  than  any  other 
event,  excepting  a  funeral. 

The  country  house  was  set  in  a  plantation  of 
firs,  and  there  were  many  beautiful  shrubs  in  its 
gardens,  all  at  present  lightly  powdered  with  snow. 

In  every  room  the  different  household  furni- 
ture was  set  out  and  ticketed,  and  notices  here  and 
there  described  the  order  in  which  the  different 
lots  would  be  taken. 

To  his  chagrin  Neobard  discovered  that  the 
live  stock  was  to  be  sold  the  last ;  this  meant 
that  he  would  have  to  wait  until  late  afternoon 
for  a  chance  of  purchasing  the  cow,  and  he  had 
calculated  on  being  back  with  Eva  long  before. 

He  took  no  interest  in  the  household  furniture, 
but  it  occurred  to  him  that  Eva  might  like  a 
gift,  and  he  determined  to  look  through  the 
fancy  lots  and  see  what  there  was. 

He  found  it  a  more  engrossing  matter  than 
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he  had  anticipated,  and  finally  fixed  on  a  workbox 
made  of  ivory  and  ebony,  a  dainty  specimen  of 
Indian  work,  brought  there  by  some  long  dead 
soldier  member  of  the  old  family. 

The  auctioneer  passed  from  room  to  room, 
selling  as  he  went ;  he  began  with  the  drawing- 
room  in  which  Neobard  had  discovered  his 
choice,  and  he  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the 
workbox  was  knocked  down  to  him.  He  obtained 
paper  to  wrap  it  in,  and  then  went  outside. 

Most  people  were  inside  the  house,  either  at 
the  sale  or  as  near  to  it  as  they  could  get,  but, 
sitting  in  a  high  farm-cart,  Neobard  saw  an  old 
woman  ;    her  face  was  phenomenally  wrinkled, 
she  wore  a  bright  scarlet  cloak  and  was  smoking  a 
short  pipe.     Her  face  seemed  familiar,  but  he 
could  not  at  first  recollect  where  he  had  seen  her 
then  he  remembered — she  was  the  old  woman 
whom  he  had  met  with  Meirion  Lloyd-Davies 
and  who  had  told  him  that  if  he  returned  th< 
same  way  he  would  be  stopped.    He  had  returnee 
that  way  and  her  prophecy  had  come  true. 

He  stood  still :  he  intended  at  first  to  go  up 
and  address  her,  but  then  he  remembered  that 
she  did  not  know  English  and  hesitated  ;  at  that 
moment,  however,  she  beckoned  him. 
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As  he  approached  the  cart  she  bent  down  and 
said  something  in  Welsh  ;  he  shook  his  head  to 
show  that  he  did  not  understand,  and  she  looked 
round,  saw  a  countryman  who  was  crossing  the 
garden  and  made  a  signal  to  him.  He  knew  very 
little  English,  but  enough  to  serve  in  some  way 
as  an  interpreter  ;  he  did  what  the  old  woman 
bade  him,  but  it  was  evident  he  was  eager  to  get 
away,  and  Neobard  could  see  he  was  afraid  of 
her. 

"  She  asks,"  he  said,  "  if  you  are  living  in  this 
neighbourhood  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Tell  her  at  Tan-y-Bwylch." 

"  And  she  asks  what  are  you  doing  there  ?  " 

"  I  am  married  and  going  to  buy  land  of  my 


own." 


"  And  she  wishes  to  know  whom  it  may  be 
you  are  married  to." 

"  Eva  Davies — the  girl  who  used  to  go  round 
with  the  tin  cart." 

The  old  woman  nodded  her  head  and  said 
something  else  ;  while  he  waited  for  the  inter- 
pretation Neobard  found  time  to  wonder  how  it 
was  that  Welsh,  as  spoken  by  the  old  woman, 
seemed  to  be  full  of  gutturals,  harsher  and 
stronger  than  German  gutturals,  while  from  the 
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lips  of  Eva  and  Ceridwen  it  sounded  as  if  it  were 
all  musical  liquid  vowels  of  more  than  Italian 
sweetness. 

The  countryman  translated  for  him.  She 
hopes  your  marriage  will  be  fortunate." 

"  Why  should  it  not  be  ?  " 

"  She  hopes  it  may  be." 

Neobard  smiled,  gave  her  a  shilling  and  left  her. 

He  had  brought  no  provisions  with  him,  not 
anticipating  a  long  stay,  and  resigned  himself  to 
a  day's  fast,  but  this  proved  unnecessary.  His 
neighbours,  better  versed  in  such  matters,  had 
brought  lunch  with  them,  and  someone  invited 
him  to  share. 

It  was  late  afternoon  before  the  stock  were 
put  up,  but  at  last  Neobard  obtained  his  cow ; 
he  had  it  milked,  giving  the  milk  to  a  woman, 
who  found  a  receptacle  for  it,  and  then  drove 
the  animal  off  on  its  somewhat  lengthy  journey 
home.  He  was  alone  when  he  set  out,  for  his 
neighbours  were  staying  till  the  end,  and  the 
auction  seemed  growing  livelier  and  more  amus- 
ing every  minute. 

It  was  before  sunset,  but  the  moon  was 
already  showing  in  the  sky. 

When  he  had  climbed  out  of  the  valley  basin 
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where  the  house  was  situated  and  reached  the 
summit  of  the  long  hill  which  led  home,  the 
sun  was  setting. 

In  the  winter  clearness  there  was  a  wide  and 
magnificent  view  ;  the  sea  was  absolutely  calm, 
as  still  as  quicksilver,  and  looked  like  silver,  but 
for  a  faint  blue  reflection  on  its  surface  ;  all 
along  the  coast  the  Carnarvonshire  mountains 
were  visible,  perfectly  white  :  as  the  sun  sank  they 
turned  primrose  colour,  then  faint  rose,  and  a 
deep  rich  scarlet :  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea 
flushed  rose  colour  and  then  crimson. 

The  colours  sank,  but  there  was  still  no  dark- 
ness for  the  moon  was  almost  full,  and  its  light 
was  brilliant  on  the  snow.  The  mountains  were 
all  visible,  glittering  like  great  slopes  of  pearl, 
and  the  pinnacles  near  at  hand  were  dazzlingly 
bright ;  the  sea  lay  in  darkness,  except  for  a 
path  of  silver,  broader  and  vaster  than  any 
human  highway,  which  stretched  across  it  in 
blinding  brilliance  and  seemed  to  vanish  in  a 
spirit-haunted  distance. 

The  dispassionate  observer  might  well  marvel 

whether    this   land   was    more    beautiful   in   its 

summer  vigour  or  in  the  winter  sleep,  but  in 

summer,  in  strong  and  clear  light,  it  had  at  any 
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rate  the  trait  of  seeming  real,  while  in  autumn 
and  winter  it  was  so  fairy-like  that  it  appeared  a 
thing  which  had  no  veritable  existence,  but  was 
woven  out  of  air. 

The  only  sounds  to  be  heard  were,  now  and 
again,  a  fall  of  snow,  slipping  down  from  the 
fir  tree  boughs,  or  the  long  hoot  of  an  owl. 

Neobard's  delight  in  the  scene  was  interrupted, 
though  not  impaired,  by  the  behaviour  of  his 
cow  ;  the  poor  beast  knew  well  that  it  was  being 
driven  from  the  home  it  was  accustomed  to,  and 
tried  at  every  corner  to  head  round  and  return. 
It  was  always  making  frantic  rushes  and  evasions, 
and  Neobard  had  to  be  exceedingly  nimble  to 
forestall  it. 

Every  time  it  was  foiled  and  driven  forward 
it  uttered  a  protesting  low,  which  the  rocks 
echoed  as  if  in  sympathy.  There  was  an  ele- 
ment of  the  grotesque  in  this  desperation,  and 
zealously  as  he  tried  to  soothe  the  animal,  Neo- 
bard was  amused. 

His  mind  was  dwelling  eagerly  and  gladly  on 
his  home,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  had  a 
certain  reluctance  in  going  ;  he  had  never  lost 
the  feeling  that  his  real  place  was  in  the  world 
of  Nature,  under  the  open  sky,  using  a  roof 
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merely  as  wild  animals  used  a  den — when  it 
could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

In  some  ways  his  marriage  had  been  idyllically 
happy ;  he  loved  Eva,  and  loved  her  with  increas- 
ing purpose.  It  perhaps  needed  the  loneliness 
and  aloofness  of  the  previous  days  to  quicken  in 
him  an  appreciation  of  human  companionship 
so  intense ;  there  is  an  infinite  marvel  in  the 
presence  of  any  living,  feeling,  intelligent  being, 
but  for  most  men  this  marvel  is  dulled  by 
proximity  till  it  ceases  to  be  felt ;  for  him  it 
was  evident  in  all  its  vividness,  and  his  sensations 
were  much  as  those  the  first  man  might  have 
experienced  when  brought  in  the  presence  of  the 
first  woman  ;  his  love  was  like  the  love  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  pure  and  intense  and  reverent. 

And  yet  he  seemed  always  conscious  of  it  as  a 
kind  of  dream  from  which  he  would  soon 
awaken. 

He  adored  his  wife,  and  yet  she  appeared 
close  to  him  only  for  a  moment ;  he  had  the 
sensation  that  she  might  any  time  disappear,  as 
it  were  dissolve  in  air  ;  there  was  always  a  threat 
or  a  danger  somewhere. 

And  not  only  this.  There  were  times  when  he 
felt  rebellion,  when  he  seemed  to  be  conscious 
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of  hands  plucking  at  him,  pulling  him  to  follow 
the  old  life,  to  set  out  on  a  road  which  led  away 
endlessly,  never  to  return — there  were  moods  in 
which  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  might  forget 
easily,  as  if  someone  were  wishing  him  to  forget. 

He  wondered  if  Eva  were  ever  conscious  of 
any  threat  or  danger,  for  there  were  days  when 
she  seemed  troubled. 

By  the  time  he  reached  home  it  was  absolutely 
dark.  As  he  drove  the  cow  into  the  little  yard 
behind  the  house  the  door  opened  suddenly, 
a  light  step  rushed  after  him,  and  Eva  flung 
herself  upon  his  breast,  kissing  and  caressing  him 
with  a  burst  of  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  back.  It  is  so  late,  and 
I  was  afraid  something  had  happened."  She 
sobbed  bitterly  as  she  spoke. 

He  passed  his  arm  round  her  and  kissed  her 
tenderly,  explaining  in  a  few  words  the  reason 
for  his  delay,  then  he  gave  her  the  workbox  to 
carry  into  the  house.  "  I  will  be  with  you  in  a 
minute,"  he  said.  "  But  don't  stay  outside.  It 


is  cold." 


It  was  indeed  cold  ;   a  light  sprinkling  of  snow 
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covered  the  ground,  and  the  stars  above  were 
sparkling  frostily. 

Eva  returned  obediently  inside,  and  Neobard 
opened  the  door  of  the  little  outhouse  that  was 
prepared,  and  drove  the  cow  in  on  to  the  warm 
straw. 

Having  fastened  the  door  he  went  in  to  find 
Eva. 

The  little  room  looked  warm  and  comfortable  ; 
the  logs  were  piled  up,  making  a  red  fire,  and  the 
delicious  scent  of  their  burning  filled  the  house. 
By  the  side  of  the  fire  stood  the  kettle,  hissing, 
and  near  boiling  ;  the  bran  that  was  to  be  mixed 
for  the  cow  was  in  a  wide  tin  near  the  hearth ; 
the  tea-things  were  set  out  on  the  table,  and  the 
crockery  gleamed  ;  there  was  no  lamp  lit,  but  the 
room  was  well  illuminated  by  the  fire.  Eva 
looked  pale  and  wan,  and  it  needed  only  a  glance 
to  see  that  she  must  have  been  crying  long  and 
bitterly,  for  her  eyes  were  swollen,  and  her 
cheeks  stained. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  Neobard  asked  in 
anxiety.  "  Were  you  so  terribly  afraid  because 
I  was  late  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  and  the  tears  flowed.  "  It 
was  partly  that,  but  not  altogether." 
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"  Then  tell  me,  do  tell  me  what  it  is." 

She  shook  her  head  again.  "  Not  now  !  When 
you  have  had  tea  and  the  cow  has  had  its  food. 
I  have  had  no  tea ;  I  have  been  waiting  for  you, 
and  I  should  like  mine." 

With  that  literalness  which  was  a  part  of  his 
nature,  Neobard  took  her  exactly  at  her  word, 
and  asked  no  more.  He  made  the  bran-mash  for 
the  animal  and  carried  it  out,  then  when  he  had 
seen  it  comfortable  with  its  warm  food,  he 
returned.  Eva  had  made  their  tea,  and  she 
poured  it  out,  restraining  her  tears.  She  ate 
languidly  and  without  appetite,  and  it  was 
evident  that,  whatever  she  might  protest,  she 
did  not  care  for  the  food. 

Neobard  had  a  good  appetite,  it  was  not  that 
he  was  in  the  least  unsympathetic,  but  anxiety, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  he  never  seemed  to  feel. 

When  they  had  finished  she  cleared  the  table  ; 
he  did  not  ask  her  to  hurry,  but  sat  patiently, 
waiting  her  time. 

At  last  she  came  to  him,  seated  herself  on  his 
knee,  and  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder.  He  could 
feel  her  hot  tears  dropping  on  his  throat,  and  he 
kissed  them  away  and  pressed  her  to  him. 

"  Tell  me,  my  darling,"  he  said  patiently. 
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"  I  stayed  at  home  to-day,"  she  said,  "  because 
I  wished  to  see  the  doctor.  I  thought  ...  I 
thought  .  .  .  something  was  going  to  happen, 
but  I  wasn't  sure,  and  he  told  me  it  was." 

Neobard  sat  quite  still,  bewildered  and  puzzled. 
"  What  is  it,"  he  asked  ;  "  are  you  ill  ?  " 

He  asked  incredulously,  for  her  aspect  since 
her  illness  had  always  been  that  of  rapid  recovery. 

"  No  !  But  you  remember  what  I  prayed  for 
on  our  wedding-night  ?  Well !  It  is  that  which 
is  going  to  happen  !  " 

"  But  surely  .  .  .  that  is  a  happy  thing  .  .  . 
we  both  wanted  it  ...  you  wanted  it  very 
much  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  I  did  and  I  do.  Nothing  would 
delight  me  more.  I  would  so  love  ...  so  love 
the  child,  but  I  am  afraid  .  .  .  afraid  of  dying." 

Again  her  tears  flowed,  and  again  he  pressed 
her  to  him,  gently  and  compassionately. 

"  You  are  very  young  to  be  a  mother,"  he 
said. 

"  No  !  It  is  not  that.  It  is  only  that  I  am 
afraid  of  the  watchers  who  are  there." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Cannot  you  feel  it  ?  There  is  always  some- 
one with  us,  always  someone  between  us — trying 
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to  take  you  away.  At  night  they  come  to  the 
window  and  call  you,  and  you  stir  in  your  sleep ; 
you  raise  yourself  as  if  to  go,  and  then  you  re- 
member and  lie  down.  But  they  are  always 
calling.  Don't  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.    It  is  true,"  he  said. 

"  And  there  is  always  someone  at  our  very 
hearth,  sitting  between  us." 

"  Do  you  feel  that  too  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  don't  you  ?  Some  people  I  knew  had 
a  ghost  haunting  their  house.  They  were  not 
afraid,  because  it  belonged  to  their  own  family 
and  they  knew  it  so  well,  but  it  came  in  the 
evening  and  sat  with  them  by  the  fire.  Some- 
times they  would  see  it  and  sometimes  not,  but 
they  could  always  tell  when  it  was  there  ;  it  never 
annoyed  them,  but  it  was  cold  and  it  made  the 
air  feel  damp.  Well !  It  is  like  that  now.  When 
we  are  most  at  home  I  feel  as  if  something  came 
and  brought  with  it  the  wild  hill-side,  as  if 
plants  might  grow  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Cannot  you  feel  it  ?  It  is  that  I  am  afraid  of. 
It  may  try  to  kill  me  when  the  child  comes." 

"  You  must  not  think  that !  It  will  weaken 
you." 

He  folded  his  arms  round  her  and  kissed  her. 
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Her  tears  ceased,  and  she  smiled.  "  I  am 
sorry  I  was  a  coward,"  she  said.  "  But  when 
you  hold  me  like  this  I  am  brave.  You  are  full  of 
courage,  and  I  feel  as  if  it  flowed  into  me.  I 
know  very  well  you  would  take  all  the  danger  if 
you  could,  but  I  would  not  have  that."  She 
stroked  his  face  softly  with  her  hands.  "  I  will 
try  not  to  cry  any  more."  She  obviously  tried 
her  best,  though  even  as  she  spoke  she  sobbed, 
but  after  a  time  she  was  quiet,  her  lashes  matted 
together  with  her  tears. 

"  You  must  not  grieve,"  he  said.  "  You  must 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  distressed  or  troubled, 
for  that  will  weaken  you  and  make  it  more 
likely  to  happen.  You  must  be  sure  all  the  time 
that  everything  will  go  well." 

She  bowed  her  head  in  assent ;  the  courage 
demanded  of  her  might  be  hard,  but  she  under- 
stood its  utility. 


The  next  morning  Neobard  persuaded  his 
wife  to  remain  in  bed.  It  was  always  his  custom 
to  light  the  fire,  but  this  morning  he  wished  to 
bring  her  breakfast  to  her  ;  she  protested,  but 
yielded. 
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As  he  went  down  he  opened  the  door  and  let 
in  the  pure  and  cold  air. 

It  had  been  a  night  of  intense  frost ;  the 
window  was  covered  with  delicate  fern-like 
traceries,  and  outside  slender  icicles  hung  from 
the  roof ;  as  he  opened  the  door  the  jar  it  made 
disturbed  them,  and  one  fell  with  a  slight  tink- 
ling crash. 

There  was  a  rosy  reflection  of  dawn  over  the 
snowclad  mountains,  and  an  intoxicating  purity 
of  air  which  seemed  to  vivify  suddenly  every 
drop  of  blood. 

The  old  joy  in  Nature  stirred  in  him  most 
keenly,  yet  as  he  looked  at  the  rosy  hills  his  face 
turned  grave.  He  was  asking  himself  what  he 
should  do  if  it  really  happened,  if  he  did  lose 
the  wife  he  had  learnt  to  adore  ;  he  realised  the 
everlasting  pathos  of  human  life,  the  hostages 
that  man  gives  to  fortune,  the  enormous  price 
he  pays  for  love — he  saw  the  possibility  of  empty 
days  and  years,  but  he  looked  in  that  abyss  as 
quietly  as  he  had  looked  in  all  others. 

Neither  for  himself  nor  for  any  other,  even 
the  best  beloved,  could  he  grieve  overmuch. 
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TT  was  already  spring. 

Neobard  and  his  wife  had  passed  a  very 
happy  winter.  It  was  not  his  way  to  be  dis- 
turbed about  anything,  or  to  let  himself  be 
grieved  by  any  retrospect  or  any  foreboding, 
and  Eva  seemed  even  light-hearted ;  either  she 
had  overcome  her  fear,  or  she  had  forgotten  it ; 
she  might  have  cried  out  with  a  child's  dread  of 
death,  but  she  had  something  of  a  child's  irre- 
sponsibility, and  she  seemed  to  cast  the  thought 
away. 

Her  husband  showed  her  every  care  that  love 
could  suggest ;  he  hardly  left  her  side,  for  when 
he  was  away  she  seemed  suddenly  to  lose  her 
confidence  and  become  timid  and  dismayed. 

The  threat  in  their  life  made  its  sweetness 
more  apparent ;  they  were  like  lovers  who  value 
every  hour  and  every  moment :  there  was  no 
meal  but  had  its  delightfulness,  no  evening  but 
was  incredibly  sweet.  Every  moment  they  had 
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together  they  seemed  anxious  to  give  each  other 
assurances  of  their  love — its  depth,  its  tenderness, 
its  purity. 

They  realised  in  the  way  human  beings  at  times 
do  realise  how  valuable  each  smallest  fragment 
of  life  can  be. 

An  idea  had  come  to  Neobard  which  he 
wished  to  "put  in  execution  :  he  remembered 
the  old  woman  whom  Meirion  Lloyd-Davies 
had  called  a  witch  ;  seeing  her  at  the  auction 
had  brought  her  to  mind  once  more,  and  he 
decided  to  visit  her. 

The  difficulty  was  in  leaving  Eva,  for  she  so 
greatly  disliked  his  absence,  and  to  both  of  them 
an  hour  of  separation  seemed  in  itself  a  loss. 

Eva,  however,  grew  more  light-hearted  in  the 
spring.  She  took  pleasure  in  every  detail  of 
opening  life,  in  the  first  green  of  the  trees,  in 
the  freshened  blue  of  the  sky,  and  she  said  to 
him  once,  obviously  thinking  of  herself  and  her 
coming  trial :  "  It  seems  impossible  that  anyone 
should  die  when  the  world  is  like  this." 

He  took  advantage  of  her  mood  to  tell  her 
that  he  would  like  to  go  away  for  two  days  or  so, 
as  he  wished  to  visit  someone. 

Her  face  fell.  "  Is  it  important  ?  "  she  asked. 
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"  It  may  be." 

She  had  learnt  from  him  his  habit  of  respecting 
reticences,  and  seeing  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
tell  her,  asked  no  more  ;  she  mused  a  while,  and 
then  reluctantly  gave  her  consent. 

He  thanked  her  quietly,  but  did  not,  as  she 
had  half  hoped,  withdraw  ;  instead,  he  made  his 
preparations  and  set  off  the  next  morning. 

Though  the  old  woman  whom  he  wished  to 
visit  lived  at  no  more  than  thirty  miles'  distance, 
it  was  not  a  simple  matter  to  reach  her  ;  there 
was  no  railway  across  country,  and  had  anyone 
incapable  of  walking  wished  to  make  the  journey, 
they  would  have  had  to  go  a  long  and  devious 
route  by  carriers'  vans,  taking  at  least  two  days 
each  way.  The  simplest  plan  was  to  walk  across 
the  ridges  of  the  hills,  dipping  down  into  each 
valley  and  climbing  the  slopes  beyond. 

Neobard  started  out  early  in  the  morning  as 
soon  as  it  was  light.  It  was  a  clear  day  in  late 
April ;  silver  mists  hung  round  and  veiled  the 
horizon,  but  gradually  dissipated  as  the  sun  rose 
higher.  The  trees  showed  the  bewildering 
variety  and  beauty  of  their  spring  foliage  ;  every 
shade  of  pale  green,  of  delicate  golden  yellow, 
or  of  red  ;  on  some  the  half-opened  leaves  were 
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so  fair,  they  seemed  as  bright  and  white  as 
blossoms. 

There  were  great  quantities  of  gorse  ;  every 
now  and  again  a  hill  was  golden  with  it  from 
peak  to  base,  and  showed  like  a  great  golden  wall ; 
when  he  struck  into  a  lane  that  ran  along  by  the 
sea  there  were  gorse  bushes  on  either  side  ;  he 
walked  between  golden  bastions  that  shone 
against  the  brilliant  blue  of  the  waves ;  the  rich, 
peach-like  scent  sweetened  every  hill-side,  and 
the  bushes  had  the  strangest  shapes ;  here  and 
there  they  stretched  out  long  golden  sprays, 
elsewhere  they  had  been  nibbled  and  trimmed 
by  the  rabbits  into  perfectly  round  forms,  but 
they  were  always  completely  gold. 

The  little  stony  rivers  that  he  crossed  caught 
the  reflection  of  the  sky;  there  were  primroses 
everywhere,  starring  the  woods  by  thousands; 
at  the  side  of  the  lanes,  and  where  the  sunlight 
was  warmest,  the  grass  was  completely  hidden 
by  blue  drifts  of  violets — in  one  lane  they  were 
so  numerous  that  they  looked  like  a  drift  of  wood 
smoke. 

The  cuckoo's  cry,  with  its  liquid  clearness,  was 
echoing  from  every  valley,  and  there  were 
choruses  of  happy  flute-like  song  from  thrushes 
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and  blackbirds ;  over  the  sands  by  the  sea  the 
larks  were  singing,  their  notes  echoing  on  the 
waves.  The  sky  was  perfectly  blue,  and  the  sea 
was  blue  for  the  most  part,  but  here  and  there 
stretched  bands  of  deep  emerald-green. 

Neobard  walked  through  the  midst  of  it  all, 
enjoying  and  loving  with  that  passion  which  was 
a  part  of  his  very  nature  ;  he  had  now  other 
delights,  his  human  delights  as  a  man,  but  he 
would  always  keep  his  ecstasy  in  the  beauty  of 
the  world. 

His  mind  seemed  to  run  backwards  and  for- 
wards— to  realise  how  many  centuries  the  world 
had  been  beautiful  before  man's  advent,  how 
many  centuries  it  would  or  might  be  beautiful 
when  man  had  disappeared  for  ever.  Thinking 
of  it  so,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  there  were, 
there  must  be  other  beings,  intelligent  too, 
capable  of  understanding  and  loving  that  world, 
and  inseparable  from  it — elementals,  immortals, 
beings  whose  destiny  was  wholly  different  from 
man's,  who  did  not  advance,  perhaps,  but  who 
never  died  or  knew  weariness  or  pain,  who  were 
endlessly  happy  and  endlessly  calm. 

How  often  had  he  felt  them,  and  as  soon  as 
his  foot  was  on  the  short  grass  of  the  hill-sides, 
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his  eyes  on  the  jewelled  colours  of  the  sea,  he  felt 
them  again.  He  could  imagine  forms  slipping 
after  him,  strange  eyes  intent  upon  him,  voices 
that  made  no  outward  sound,  but  spoke  continu- 
ally to  some  strange  inner  ear. 

He  took  his  thirty-mile  tramp  easily  enough  in 
one  day,  and  by  nightfall  arrived  at  the  place  he 
sought,  the  little  village  he  had  passed  with 
Meirion  Lloyd-Davies.  He  knew,  from  Meirion, 
the  old  woman's  name  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  her  house  ;  she  lived  next  door  to 
her  married  daughter,  who  knew  English  and 
interpreted  for  them. 

The  house  was  divided  into  two  rooms,  an  outer 
and  inner  ;  the  window  in  the  outer  room  was 
not  made  to  open,  but  that  mattered  less  since 
the  door  nearly  always  stood  wide,  and  there 
was  a  great  chimney — fuchsias,  geraniums,  and 
other  plants  grew  in  pots  by  the  unopened 
window,  and  had  climbed  all  over  it.  The  floor 
was  flagged  and  held  some  pieces  of  old  worn 
carpet — there  were  patchwork  cushions,  china 
ornaments,  and  the  usual  wood  fire  burnt  on  the 
hearth  ;  it  was  not  vigorous  and  the  poker  was 
laid  transversely  above  it,  an  old  way  of  blessing 
the  fire  by  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
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The  room  was  clean  and  the  old  woman  herself 
fairly  tidy;  it  was  evident  her  daughter  cared 
for  her  well. 

They  recognised  Neobard  as  soon  as  he  came, 
and  the  old  woman  asked  him  :  "  Do  you  want 
my  help  ?  "  her  daughter  interpreting  in  sweet, 
hesitating  English. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

"  Many  people  do,"  she  said  with  pride. 
"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  My  wife  is  to  have  a  child.  Will  it  be 
dangerous  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  why  ?  " 

She  hesitated. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  repeated. 

The  daughter  explained  :  "  Those  she  cannot 
name  but  whom  you  loved  once  are  angry  that 
you  have  left  them,  and  they  will  try  to  take  the 
mother  and  the  child." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  When  the  child  is  born  you  must  not  leave 
your  wife  even  for  a  moment.  You  must  stay 
with  her  and  keep  hold  of  her.  At  night  you 
must  remain  in  her  room,  or  if  that  is  impossible, 
you  must  lie  before  her  window,  and  you  must 
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not  sleep  ;    you  must  watch  all  night,  and  you 
must  place  some  charms  by  her  bed." 

Under  the  old  woman's  directions  the  daughter 
rummaged  in  some  drawers  and  placed  a  packet  of 
dried  herbs  in  his  hand.  Neobard  held  them  to 
his  nostrils  and  recognised  the  scent ;  in  the 
far-off  west  of  America  he  had  known  the 
Indians  use  them  for  the  very  same  purpose. 

"  Is  there  anything  more  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Only  this— that  if  the  child  lives,  the  spell 
will  be  broken  and  the  watchers  will  leave  you 
and  go." 

He  took  his  way  back. 

On  the  highest  point  he  reached,  he  stood  and 
looked  out  to  the  sea  :  it  stretched  before  him  like 
a  wide  glittering  plain  ;  it  was  faintly  wind-swept, 
and  a  cold  grey  mingled  here  and  there  with  its 
blue  ;  the  horizon  had  that  beautiful  sharp-cut 
clearness  which  is  seen  only  in  spring,  and  is  so 
delightful  after  the  narrowness  of  winter.  Two 
larks  were  singing  close  at  hand,  and  in  the  far 
distance,  neither  blending  with  their  song  nor 
jarring  with  it,  came  the  clear  liquid  note  of  the 
cuckoo. 

He  loved  it  all,  and  yet  he  was  conscious,  for 
the  first  time  in  long  years,  of  anxiety,  sadness, 
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and  distress.  Dread  for  another's  fate  gripped 
at  his  heart,  the  burden  of  humanity  had  found 
him  at  last. 

There  was  anger  in  his  heart  Jihat  he  could  not 
suffer  for  her  and  take  the  risk  in  her  stead, 
anger  and  almost  despair. 
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r^HE  time  of  the  chid's  birth  came.  It  was 
in  midsummer,  late  in  July,  that  the  event 
happened. 

It  was  plain  that  Eva  had  been  dreading  it 
for  some  weeks,  but  she  said  nothing,  and  how- 
ever much  she  might  fear  in  secret  made  no 
audible  complaint. 

It  was  only  the  evening  before  it  happened 
that  she  expressed  anything  of  what  she  felt. 
She  held  her  husband's  hand  in  hers,  raised  it  to 
her  lips,  kissed  and  stroked  it. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  confessed. 

He  lifted  his  hand  to  her  hair,  and  soothed  it 
with  a  tender  caress,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"  I  cannot  tell  why,"  she  said,  "  but  I  have 
felt — felt  all  the  time — as  if  there  were  some- 
thing watching.  Perhaps  it  is  only  that  women 
are  full  of  fears  when  they  are  as  I  am  now, 
but  I  am  always  feeling  something  there,  some- 
thing which  is  cold,  and  which  comes  from 
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the    wild    hill-side.     Do    not    leave    me,    or    I 
shall  die." 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  leave  you." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  she  spoke 
again.  "  We  have  not  let  it  spoil  this  year,  have 
we  ?  We  have  been  perfectly  happy,  you  and 
I  ?  If  it  all  ends  quite  soon,  will  you  remember, 
will  you  always  say  to  yourself  every  day  of  your 
life,  '  I  made  her  perfectly  happy,'  for  indeed  a 
year  like  this  has  been  worth  many  lifetimes — 
just  for  happiness,  hasn't  it  ?  " 

He  bowed  his  head  in  assent  and  folded  her  in 
his  arms. 

"  I  am  glad,"  she  said,  "  that  the  danger  is 
mine  and  not  yours.  I  can  bear  it  better  that 
way.  Either  it  will  all  be  over,  safely  and  well, 
and  there  will  be  the  child  to  delight  us,  or  I 
shall  know  nothing  any  more.  Do  you  think  the 
dead  know  nothing  and  just  sleep  on,  or  do  you 
think  they  dream  they  are  with  those  they  love  ?  " 

He  hesitated  a  while.  "  I  think  they  sleep 
for  a  time,  and  then — believe  they  are  with  those 
they  love." 

She  turned  her  fingers  in  his.  "  And  if  it  is  so, 
you  will  never  forget  me  ?  You  will  live  with 
human  beings  always — for  my  sake  ?  " 
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"  Yes.     But  I  think  you  are  safe." 

She  did  not  ask  him  why  he  thought  so,  but 
she  said  :  "  Yes,  when  you  are  with  me  I  feel  it 
so.  I  am  hardly  afraid  then." 

In  the  morning,  when  her  illness  began,  Neo- 
bard  went  to  summon  the  neighbour  who  was 
to  nurse  her,  and  then  found  and  despatched 
someone  to  bring  the  doctor  ;  Eva  herself  was 
surprised  at  the  latter  procedure,  and  asked  him  : 
"  Why  aren't  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  don't  wish  to  leave  you — even  for  a 
moment." 

He  helped  with  deftness  and  skill  in  all  that 
could  be  done  for  her  comfort,  and  then  sat 
down  to  wait,  holding  her  hand  in  his. 

It  was  a  long  and  agonising  struggle,  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  there  was  some  element 
present  which  caused  the  doctor  grave  uneasi- 
ness. He  at  first  objected  to  Neobard's  presence, 
but  the  latter  urged  that  it  would  help  to 
compose  his  wife,  which  certainly  seemed  the 
case. 

Eva's  lips  moved  continually,  as  if  she  were 
praying ;  the  sweat  stood  on  her  brow  from 
agony,  but  it  was  evidently  more  than  pain  she 
felt,  it  was  fear  as  well ;  from  time  to  time  she 
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murmured  "  Keep  them  away,"  with  a  clutch 
at  her  husband,  and  her  eyes  turned  with  an 
expression  of  horror  beyond  him. 

In  an  interval  when  she  lay  quietly  with  her 
eyes  closed,  the  doctor  made  a  sign  to  Neobard, 
and  beckoned  him  into  the  next  room. 

"  Her  mind  seems  to  be  wandering,"  he  said, 
"  and  it  is  very  strange.  Nothing  has  happened 
yet  to  cause  it.  Has  she — has  she  been  quite 
normal  before  ?  " 

"  Quite." 

"  It  is  very  strange  and  it  is  a  disquieting 
symptom,  because  it  is  important  for  her  to  have 
her  mind  at  rest.  If  only — oh  !  "  he  broke  off 
abruptly  for  there  was  a  sudden  and  fearful 
shriek  from  Eva. 

They  found  the  woman  in  charge  of  her  strug- 
gling with  the  young  wife,  and  forcing  her  down 
upon  the  bed  ;  Eva  was  screaming  :  "  Let  me 
get  to  my  husband  !  Let  me  get  to  my  husband  ! 
They  are  coming  for  me  !  Let  me  get  to  my 
husband !  " 

Neobard  rushed  up  and  himself  laid  her  back 
upon  the  pillows.  "  I  am  here,"  he  said. 

The  perspiration  was  pouring  off  her  brow, 
and  she  looked  towards  the  window  with  horror 
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and  fright.  Neobard  placed  himself  on  that  side 
of  the  bed. 

Hours  wore  on  and  Eva  bore  her  sufferings 
quietly  and  patiently.  The  doctor  went  for  his 
lunch  and  returned,  and  then  the  neighbour 
who  was  taking  charge  came  to  Neobard  and  told 
him  his  meal  was  ready. 

He  looked  at  Eva  and  shook  his  head,  but  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  smiled  at  him.  "  Do  go," 
she  said  ;  "  you  can  come  back  soon." 

He  went,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  the  meal 
when  there  was  again  a  wild  scream,  and  the 
doctor's  voice  summoned  him  ;  Eva  lay  with  her 
hands  drawn  up,  her  body  quivering,  her  face 
distorted.  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  convulsions,"  the 
doctor  said,  at  his  wits'  end,  knowing  well  that 
if  it  were  there  was  no  hope. 

Neobard  passed  his  hands  over  her  brow 
and  over  her  shivering  limbs ;  they  relaxed  and 
sank  down  in  what  seemed  a  happy  peace. 

"  Don't  leave  her  again,"  the  doctor  instructed 
him  ;  "  not  even  for  a  moment  !  I  have  never 
known  such  a  case  !  I  have  often  known  the 
husband  have  mental  influence,  but  such  an 
extraordinary  physical  influence  as  this,  never 
...  in  all  my  life,  never.  You  had  better  stay." 
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"  I  intend  to,"  said  Neobard  quietly.  It  was 
late  that  night  when  the  child  was  born.  The 
look  in  Eva's  face  was  perfect  rapture  when  they 
put  her  son  into  her  arms  ;  white  as  she  was  her 
whole  countenance  grew  transparent  as  if  with 
light.  She  passed  her  hand,  so  weak  she  could 
hardly  move  it,  over  the  child's  face. 

Neobard,  bending  over  it,  felt  his  heart 
stirred  and  shaken  ;  he  had  never  thought  he 
could  be  so  moved  by  anything,  and  a  change  took 
place  in  him  ;  it  was  as  if  he  felt  some  bond  with 
the  past  snapped  suddenly,  something  that  had 
held  him  back  from  true  human  feeling  was  in  a 
moment  shivered,  and  he  felt  himself  absolutely 
and  intensely  a  man. 

Eva  lay  still,  with  the  child  on  her  breast ;  she 
was  so  utterly  exhausted  that  she  did  not  even 
open  her  eyes,  and  the  long  lashes  lay  dark  on  her 
cheek,  her  fair  hair  was  scattered  over  the  pillow, 
and  the  light  shone  on  it  and  turned  it  to  gold  ; 
she  lay  as  white  and  as  wan  as  one  dead,  but 
her  parted  lips  kept  their  mysterious  and  holy 
smile. 

Looking  at  her  Neobard  felt  a  bitter  pang  at 
his  heart ;  she  was  so  weak,  so  exhausted,  and, 
peaceful  as  she  seemed  now,  that  strange  seizure 
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might  return.  She  might  have  read  his  thoughts, 
for  at  that  moment  she  opened  her  eyes.  "  You 
won't  go  far,  will  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No  !    I  shall  be  within  call." 

"  Where  will  you  sleep  ?  " 

"  Under  your  window." 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide  with  astonishment. 
"  Where  ?  " 

"  Under  your  window." 

"  Outside  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  must  be  with  you,  and  this  room 
is  so  small.  There  is  not  space  in  it  for  you  and 
the  nurse  and  I  as  well.  I  must  be  as  close  as  I 


can." 


For  a  moment  there  was  fear  in  her  eyes  as  she 
stared  at  him ;  then  she  understood.  "  You 
do  it  to  guard  me  ?  " 

"  Yes  !    I  think  you  will  be  safe." 

"  I  was  afraid  of  the  dark,"  she  confessed. 
"  Afraid  of  dying  suddenly  at  the  time  the  morn- 
ing grows  cold." 

Neobard  took  a  rug,  wrapped  it  round  him 
and  lay  down  in  his  self-chosen  position  beneath 
her  window. 
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It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  spent  a  night 
beneath  the  stars ;  he  found  no  srangeness  in  it 
now  ;  the  night  was  warm  and  very  peaceful, 
though  one  dark  cloud  hung  low,  and  from  it 
the  summer  lightning  flashed  and  flickered. 
That  bright  sword-like  flash  might  have  seemed 
a  menace  to  him,  but  he  had  neither  eyes  nor 
thoughts  for  it.  He  was  intent  on  the  faint  beam 
of  light  which  issued  from  his  wife's  room  ;  he 
listened  for  every  stir  within,  now  the  heavy 
tread  of  the  nurse,  after  an  hour  or  more  Eva's 
voice,  very  faint  and  low,  then  the  child's  wail, 
and  Eva's  voice  again  soothing  it. 

His  heart  was  filled  with  a  rapture  of  peace 
and  a  rapture  of  love  ;  the  sacredness  of  that  spot 
to  him  was  beyond  expression. 

He  was  to  some  extent  a  scholar,  and  he  could 
not  help  remembering  how  often  primitive  man 
must  have  done  that  very  thing,  or  else  some  rite 
and  ceremony  even  more  strange,  with  the  self- 
same object — that  of  protecting  the  helpless  and 
defenceless,  the  one  weak  with  bearing  and  the 
one  newly  born,  against  mysterious  enemies. 

He  thought  of  it  with  sympathy.  His  likeness 
to  primitive  man,  his  belief  in  what  most  people 
of  his  time  would  call  outworn  superstitions  did 
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not  trouble  him  in  the  least ;  he  always  had 
regarded  civilisation  as  an  avoidable  accident, 
he  never  had  believed  in  its  teachings  or  cared 
for  its  ways,  and  though  he  had  been  won  back 
to  humanity,  to  civilisation  in  the  true  sense, 
he  never  could  be  won,  for  there  was  no  single 
fibre  in  him  that  craved  it. 

He  remained  awake  till  the  dawn. 

He  saw  the  pale  light  gleam  on  the  hill-tops, 
he  heard  the  cool  rustling  of  the  trees,  then  he 
rose  from  his  place  and  walked  gently  to  and  fro  ; 
the  dew  was  gleaming  on  the  mountain-side,  the 
crimson  and  purple  of  the  heather  glowed  in 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  far  away  great  white 
highways  were  marked  on  the  sea.  The  sky  over- 
head grew  deeper  and  deeper  in  colour,  and  sea- 
gulls and  rooks  flew  by,  mingled  together,  the 
white  and  the  black  in  the  same  group,  and  all  of 
them  gleaming  in  the  sun. 

Eva's  voice  called  him,  and  he  went  to  her 
room. 

The  first  pale  rays  came  through  the  window 
and  lay  on  the  bed,  on  her  face,  and  on  the 
child's.  She  smiled  up  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  have  slept  well,"  she  said,  "  and  I  am  so 
much  refreshed.  I  feel  so  different  now." 
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"  You  are  stronger  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  I  feel  as  if  all  the  danger  were  over. 
Have  you  been  awake  all  night,  Henry  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  thought  so  !  Won't  you  go  and  sleep  now  ? 
Nothing  can  happen.  I  am  quite  safe." 

He  looked  at  her,  as  if  even  then  he  doubted, 
but  she  was  so  radiant  and  so  serene  he  believed 
she  spoke  the  truth,  and  he  went  to  his  room  and 
slept  in  content. 


A  few  weeks  later  Neobard  sat  by  his  wife. 

She  was  still  delicate,  and  the  night  was  cold, 
so  they  had  a  log  fire  on  the  hearth.  It  was  long 
after  the  hour  when  the  child  was  put  to  rest, 
but  it  had  wakened  from  its  sleep,  so  she  had 
brought  it  down  to  nurse  by  the  fire. 

Neobard  was  happy  !  The  sensation  of  living 
in  a  dream  had  gone  ;  for  the  first  time  he  felt 
as  if  there  were  nothing  between  him  and  his 
wife,  as  if  he  were  wholly  human. 

He  went  to  her  softly,  took  the  child  in  his 
arms  and  soothed  it ;  it  put  up  one  tiny  hand,  a 
hand  with  dimpled  coral  fingers,  and  touched  his 
sleeve. 
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Eva  watched  him,  and  her  eyes  grew  liquid 
with  tenderness. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  that  for  the  first 
time  since  our  vwriage  I  am  truly  at  rest.  You 
are  safe  now." 

"  You  feel  that  ?  " 

"  Yes !  There  is  no  watcher  between  us  any 
more.  It  has  gone." 


EPILOGUE 

GWEETLY  the  west  wind  dallies 

Where  masses  of  wild  thyme  grow 
And  the  white  thorn  fills  the  valleys, 
And  the  daisies  are  thick  as  snow. 


Gold  is  the  broom  and  laden 

With  dew  in  the  morning  hours  : 

It  shines  like  the  locks  of  the  maiden, 
The  magician  made  of  flow'rs. 


All  on  the  hill-sides  gleaming 

Acres  of  violets  blow, 
And  the  clear  blue  waves  are  streaming 

And  the  waters  flash  below. 


All  on  the  gold  sands  printed 
The  steps  of  the  fairies  roam, 

Where  the  sea-pinks  hang,  rose-tinted, 
Over  the  warm  white  foam. 
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The  cuckoo's  voice,  loud  calling, 

Echoes  o'er  valleys  wide  : 
And  the  lark's  clear  notes,  down  falling, 

Mix  with  the  murmuring  tide. 


The  sky  is  blue  above  us, 
And  blue  do  the  waters  roll. 

There  is  God  in  heaven  to  love  us, 
What  need  we  more,  my  soul  ? 
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The  Basutos : 

The  Mountaineers  and  their  Country 

By  SIR  GODFREY    LAGDEN,    K.C.M.G. 

A  Vice  President  of  the  African  Society,  Member  of  Council  of  Royal 

Colonial  Institute,  formerly  Resident   Commissioner  of  Basutoland, 

and  Commissioner  for  Native  Affairs  in  the  Transvaal. 

In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  cloth   gilt  and  gilt  top, 

245.   net. 
With  64  Illustrations  reproduced  from  photographs  and  maps 

Basutoland  is  remarkably  interesting  on  account  of  the 
vicissitudes  the  mountaineers  passed  through  before  arriving  at 
the  present  stage  of  their  history. 

The  author,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  thirty  years  in 
Southern  Africa  and  seventeen  amongst  the  Basutos,  traces  their 
early  origin  and  formation  into  a  tribe  under  the  celebrated  chief 
Moshish. 

Their  struggles  for  ascendancy  with  the  Zulus  and  other  tribes 
are  first  depicted  and  then  the  rough  story  of  contest  with  the 
European  pioneers.  Their  continuous  wars  with  the  Orange  Free 
State,  British  and  Colonial  Governments  ;  how  after  amazing  kinds 
of  diplomacy,  they  came  under  the  domination  of  various  Govern- 
ments, were  abandoned  at  intervals,  fought  for  their  existence  and 
independence,  and  were  finally  adopted  by  Queen  Victoria,  are 
shown  from  records  which  the  author  has  had  singular  opportunities 
of  studying.  The  whole  forms  a  romantic  story  of  powerful  interest. 

The  Volumes  are  profusely  Illustrated  with  a  remarkable  series 
of  Reproductions  from  Photographs  la  the  Author's  collections. 
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Egypt 


By   CHANNBNG   ARNOLD 

AND 

F.  J.  TABOR   FROST 

In  one  vol.,  large  demy  8t»o,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  i6s.  net 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  map 

This  volume,  unique  in  being  the  first  book  written  by 
Englishmen   on   the   country,   describes   in   graphic    and 
picturesque  style  a  tour  made  by  the  authors  in  Yucatan, 
the    easternmost    portion    of    the    Republic   of   Mexico. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  remaining  for  archaeology 
to  solve  is  the  origin  of  the  remarkable  building  civilisatior 
found   existing   in    Central    America   at  the  time  of  tht 
Spanish  Conquest.      In    their    description    of    Yucatan 
where  this  civilisation  reached  its  high-water   mark,  th< 
authors   review   the    whole    problem   and   venture   on   ; 
novel  and  ingenious  solution.     The  book,  which  is  freel; 
illustrated,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Yucatan,  its  people 
and  scenery.      On   its  eastern   coast  a  ruthless  war  c  : 
extermination    is    being    waged   by  Mexico    against  th  : 
Indians.      The   authors  visited  this  district  and  draw    t 
terrible  picture  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  campaign. 


A  Queen  at  Bay: 

The  Story  of  MARIA  CRISTINA 
and  DON  CARLOS 

By  EDMUND   B.  d'AUVERGNE 

Author  of  "  Lola  Montez :  An  Adventuress  of  the  Forties," 
"  The  English  Castles,"  etc. 

In  one  vol.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  with  many 
illustrations,  1  6s.  net 

The  career  of  Maria  Cristina,  wife  of  Ferdinando  VII 
of  Spain,  and  great-grandmother  of  Alfonso  XIII,  makes 
perhaps  the  most  romantic  and  exciting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  our  own  times.  A  young  and  handsome  widow, 
she  was  called  upon  to  defend  the  throne  of  her  infant 
daughter,  Isabel,  against  the  famous  Don  Carlos — a 
pretender  whose  adventures  were  hardly  less  thrilling 
than  those  of  his  namesake  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
While  waging  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  her  dead 
husband's  brother,  the  young  Queen  contended  bravely 
with  foes  not  less  formidable  at  home.  Her  own  sister — 
once  her  staunchest  ally — intrigued  against  her :  she  was 
surrounded  by  an  angry  mob  of  soldiers  in  her  own 
palace.  Love  and  not  statecraft  proved  her  undoing. 
The  marriage  she  had  secretly  contracted  with  a  hand- 
some guardian  became  known.  She  fled  the  country  to 
return  a  few  years  later  to  bring  about  those  strange 
Spanish  marriages  which  exercised  the  wits  of  the  cleverest 
diplomatists  in  Europe.  Another  turn  of  fortune's  wheel 
drove  the  Queen,  cool  and  scornful  as  ever,  from  her 
daughter's  kingdom.  She  lived  to  see  the  final  defeat  of 
her  old  foes,  the  Carlists,  and  the  firm  establishment  of 
her  grandson  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 


Afoot  in  England 

By  W.   H.   HUDSON 

Author  of  "The  Land's  End:  A  Naturalist's  Impressions  in  West  Cornwall," 
"Hampshire  Days,"  "The  Purple  Land." 

In  one  vol.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  10s*  6d.  net 

"  Afoot  in  England  has  thrown  open  to  us  human  and  natural  beauty,  mixed  and 
separate,  as  no  other  writer's  books  could  do.  Nor  are  we  underestimating  the  style 
in  saying  this  ...  we  perceive  that  our  own  words  can  give  no  right  and  full 
impression  of  the  strength  and  tenderness,  the  nobleness  of  the  human  spirit  in  this 
book,  or  the  freedom  and  loveliness  of  Nature  which  it  reveals.  "—Daily  Chronicle. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

The  Land's  End 

A  Naturalist's  Impressions  in  West  Cornwall 

With  49  Illustrations  by  A.  L  COLLINS 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  1 0s.  6d.  net 

"  If  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson's  incomparable  nature  books  excite  in  us  more  love 
,han  other  contemporary  creations  it  is  because  of  all  our  writers  he  has  the  most 
abounding  joy  in  nature.  He  sees  what  all  the  other  learned  and  clever  naturalists 
cannot  see,  because  he  has  much  finer  shades  of  feeling  than  they,  a  much  greater 
sense  of  beauty,  and  deeper  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow."— Daily  News. 


Modern  Riding 

With  Notes  on  Horse  Training 
By  MAJOR  NOEL  BIRCH 

(Royal  Horse  Artillery) 

With  an  Introduction  by  MAJOR  GENERAL  A.  N.  ROCHFORT,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

(Late  Inspector  Royal  Horse  and  Field  Artillery) 

With  16  plates  and  other  Illustrations 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net 

Major  Birch's  experience  is  very  considerable ;  he  was  appointed  in  1905  tc 
command  the  Riding  Establishment  at  Woolwich,  where  he  was  responsible  for  the 
training  of  instructors  in  Equitation  for  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery.  The  book 
will  be  found  especially  useful  to  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Territorial  Forces  who  have  now  to  teach  riding,  and  they  have  not  the  advantages  of 
some  of  their  brothers  in  the  Regulars  who  pass  through  instructor's  courses,  but  it 
will  be  of  use  to  all— both  old  and  young— who  are  interested  in  riding  and  training. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  with  some  useful  plates  and  diagrams. 


Mr.  Pope 

A  Chronicle  of  his  Life  and  Work 


By    GEORGE    PASTON 

Author  of  "  Side  Lights  on  the  Georgian  Period." 


In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  with  photogravures  and  other 
illustrations,    245.  net. 


This  book  is  based  on  the  correspondence  of  the 
poet,  published  and  unpublished,  on  the  autobiographical 
passages  in  his  poems,  and  on  the  allusions  to  him  in 
contemporary  letters  and  pamphlets,  whether  com- 
plimentary or  the  reverse.  His  friendships  and  his 
quarrels  are  fully  dealt  with,  while  a  summary  is  given 
of  his  principal  works,  with  illustrative  extracts.  The 
author  has  discovered  a  considerable  number  of 
unpublished  letters,  some  of  which  are  given  in  full, 
while  the  most  interesting  passages  are  quoted  from 
others.  The  volume  contains  twenty-six  illustrations, 
including  many  portraits  of  the  poet  and  of  his  friends. 
Alexander  Pope  was  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  literary 
man  of  his  time,  and  his  association  with  Swift,  Gay, 
Arbuthnot  and  other  wits  of  the  time  provide  an  unfailing 
source  of  interest.  George  Paston  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  model  eighteenth-century  biographies,  and  for  a 
valuable  biography  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  It 
is,  therefore,  confidently  expected  that  this  new  work 
will  be  welcome  to  all  who  care  for  the  literary  history 
of  England  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
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"  The  Last  Empress  of  the  French,"  etc. 


In  one  volume,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  1  6/-  net, 
with  many  illustrations 


Celebrated  as  is  Cleopatra  the  Great,  heroine  of 
the  most  romantic  story  of  the  ancient  world,  she  has 
not  hitherto  been  made  the  subject  of  a  biographical 
study  in  the  English  language.  The  task  of  supplying 
such  a  study  is  now  attempted  by  Mr.  Philip  W.  Sergeant, 
author  of  the  recent  book  upon  "  The  Empress  Josephine: 
Napoleon's  Enchantress."  Cleopatra  might  justifiably  be 
called  the  enchantress  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Antony, 
two  of  the  three  greatest  Romans  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Republic.  Her  life  in  the  very  midst  of  the  corrupt 
but  dazzling  brilliance  of  the  last  century  B.C.  makes  the 
Greek  Queen  of  Egypt  quite  as  interesting  as  the  Creole 
Empress  of  France,  while  Cleopatra  has  the  advantage  of 
being  beyond  all  doubt  the  stronger  character  of  the  two, 
if  also  the  more  dissolute  woman. 

"  Cleopatra  of  Egypt,"  while  not  neglecting  the 
historical  and  archaeological  aspects  of  the  Queen's  story, 
pays  particular  attention  to  its  human  interest. 
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Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden 


By    I.    A.    TAYLOR 

Author  of  "Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  Times,"  "Queen  Hortense  and  her 
Friends,"  "Queen  Henrietta  Maria,"  etc. 

In  one  volume,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  with  a 

photogravure  frontispiece  and  many  other  illustrations, 

1  6s.  net 


Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  of  the 
1 7th  Century.  A  centre  of  attention  in  her  youth  to  all 
Europe,  she  continued  to  make  her  influence  felt  even 
when  by  abdication  she  had  relinquished  the  position  of 
a  ruling  sovereign.  Dominated  by  a  capricious  will, 
uncurbed  by  reason,  her  life  and  character  presented  a 
curious  series  of  contradictions.  Loving  power  and 
ambitious,  she  voluntarily  resigned  the  sceptre  ;  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Protestant  champion,  she  embraced 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  opinions  formed  upon  her  differ 
widely.  By  some  critics,  like  Walpole,  judging  her  by 
what  was  unfortunately  the  most  notorious  incident  of 
her  career,  namely,  the  grim  scene  of  Monaldesco's  death 
— she  has  been  considered  an  heroic  murderess.  Others 
have  taken  a  more  lenient  view.  In  the  present  volume 
the  reader  will  find  data  enabling  him  to  form  his  own 
conclusions  upon  the  enigma  she  presents. 
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Privateers  and 

Privateering 


By   EDWARD   PHILLIPS  STATHAM 

Retired  Commander,  R.N. 

Author  of  "The  Story  of  the  Britannia,"   and  joint-author  with 

Gerald   Brenan  of  "The    House  of   Howard:   The   Annals  of  a 

Great  Noble  Family,"  etc. 

An  account  of  the  lives  and  adventures  of  some  famous  privateersmen.  with 
others  who  are  less  well  known.  The  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  British 
privateers,  but  includes  some(  French  and  American  seamen  who  distinguished 
themselves  as  commanders  of  "  private  men  of  war  "  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

In  a  preliminary  chapter  he  gives  some  account  of  the  origin  and  use  of  the 
various  terms  by  which  such  vessels  were  known  from  time  to  time,  but  the  work  is 
in  no  sense  technical,  being  a  description,  in  simple  and  graphic  language,  of  the 
doings  of  some  of  these  sailors  of  fortune,  among  whom  are  to  be  found  men  of 
remarkable  personality,  whose  daring  and  enterprise  involved  them  at  times  in 
extraordinary  adventures.  The  curious  mixture  of  motives — patriotism  and  plunder — 
which  actuated  these  privateer  commanders,  and  the  difficulties  which  they  en- 
countered with  their  reckless,  half -disciplined  crews,  all  thirsting  for  spoil,  are  vividly 
exemplified,  and  constitute  a  tale  of  absorbing  interest. 


Women  as 
Letter  Writers 


Edited  by  ADA   M.  INGPEN 

In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  55.  net. 

The  Editor  of  this  work  has  chosen  a  wide  field  for  her  collection. 
Beginning  with  the  quaint  Paston  letters,  she  has  endeavoured  to  select  the 
best  letters  written  in  English  by  women  from  that  time  to  our  own  day, 
closing  with  Christina  Rossetti.  No  letter  has  been  admitted  to  the  collection 
without  some  special  claim,  such  as  beauty  of  expression,  amusing  anecdote,  or 
witty  phrase.  Nearly  every  reign  has  produced  its  women  letter-writers  of 
distinction,  and  they  have  not  always  been  women  of  letters.  The  Eighteenth 
Century,  for  instance,  was  the  golden  age  of  letter-writing,  with  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  the  learned  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  Mrs.  Inchbold,  Mrs.  Thrale, 
Hannah  Moore  and  witty  Fanny  Burney .  The  Victorian  age  also  produced  some 
great  women  letter-writers,  such  as  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Lady  Morgan. 
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Louis  the  XVIIIth 


By   MARY   F.  SANDARS 

Author  of  "  Lauzun  :  Courtier  and  Adventurer, 
"  Honor6  de  Balzac,"  etc. 


In  one  volume,  demy  Svo,  Cloth,  Gilt,  and  Gilt  Top, 

with  photogravure  portrait  and  other  illustrations, 

l6/-  net. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  a  personal,  not  a  political 
life  of  Louis  XVIII,  starting  from  his  birth  at  the  Court 
of  his  Grandfather,  Louis  XV,  and  taking  him  through 
the  storm  and  stress  of  the  Revolution,  through  his 
painful  wanderings  as  an  outcast  and  exile  over  Europe, 
to  his  arrival  at  the  goal  of  his  desires  and  becoming  King 
of  France.  Many  histories  of  the  Restoration  have  been 
written  ;  but  even  in  the  French  language  there  appears 
to  be  no  life  of  Louis  XVIII — a  curious  omission,  as 
seldom  has  there  been  a  career  so  full  of  sudden  contrasts, 
so  heavily  charged  with  calamities,  and  so  strangely 
haunted  by  the  irony  of  fate,  as  that  of  the  man  who 
started  life  amidst  the  pompous  trappings  of  the  Aulien 
Regime,  and  finished  it  after  many  vicissitudes  as  a 
constitutional  monarch. 
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Eggs  and  Nests  of 
British  Birds 

By  FRANK    FINN,   B.A.  (Oxon)  F.Z.S.,  etc. 

(Late  Deputy  Superintendent,  Indian  Museum  Calcutta.) 

Author  of  "  Birds  of  the  Countryside,"  "  Pets  and  How  to  Keep  Them," 
"The  World's  Birds,"  etc. 

In  (7$  by  5)  richly  gilt,  cloth,  rounded  corners,  55.  net. 

With  20  coloured  plates  and  other  illustrations. 
The  present  work  is  uniform  with  Mr.  Finn's  well-known  and 
successful  book,  "Birds  of  the  Countryside,"  and  like  that  manual, 
is  written  with  an  especial  eye  to  the  needs  of  the  beginner.  Not 
only,  however,  are  the  nesting  habits  and  eggs  of  the  more  familiar 
birds  fully  dealt  with,  but  the  eggs  and  nests  of  all  British  species 
are  described,  whether  breeding  here  or  only  visiting  this  country 
as  winter  migrants  or  stragglers ;  though  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
British  breeding  species  the  notes  are  of  course  necessarily  more 
compressed.  The  book  is  sumptuously  illustrated  with  coloured 
plates  reproduced  from  the  actual  eggs  and  with  photographs  of 
nests  and  nestling  birds,  thus  being  the  most  complete  handbook 
ever  offered  to  the  public  at  so  low  a  price. 

Uniform  with  the  above.   By  the  same  Author. 

Birds  of  the  Countryside 

A  second  large  edition  has  been  immediately  required  of  Mr.  Finn's  handy 
book  for  lovers  of  Bird  Life. 

With  12  Coloured  Plates,  118  Illustrations  from  Photographs  printed 
on  Art  Paper,  and  numerous  Outline  Drawings. 

"  *Birds  of  the  Countryside  '  is  just  the  right  book  either  to  present  to 
young  people  or  to  grown-up  folk  who  need  help  with  their  nature  studies  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Nature  students  will  find  it  an  invaluable  companion 
in  their  wintry  rambles." — Morning  Post- 

Pets  and  How  to  Keep  Them 

With  a  large  number  of  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
and  12  Coloured  Plates. 

"  Mr.  Finn's  book  deserves  to  become  a  standard  on  the  subject.  It  is  in 
effect  an  encyclopaedia  of  pets,  from  monkeys  to  laughing  jackasses,  and  from 
pythons  to  goldfish."— Glasgow  Herald. 

By  F.  EDWARD    HULME.  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  etc. 

Wild  Fruits  of  the  Countryside 

Author  of  "  Familiar  Wild  Flowers,"  "  Butterflies  and  Moths  of  the 
Countryside,"  etc.,  etc. 

With  36  Coloured  Plates  by  th«  Author,  and  25  Illustrations 
Photographs  on  Art  Paper. 

"A  most  agreeable  as  well  as  instructive  handbook."— Tribune, 
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Compiled  by  A.  C.  R.  GARTER 

The  Year's  Art,  1910 

Thirtieth  Year  of  Issue 

A  concise  Epitome  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  Arts  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Engraving,  and  Architecture,  and  to  Schools  of  Design 
which  have  occurred  during  the  year  1908.  together  with  infor- 
mation respecting  the  events  of  the  year  1909. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s*  net 
550  Pages  of  Letterpress,  with  Full-page  Illustrations 

"Absolutely  indispensable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  art.     It  is,  in  fact,  the 
artist's  Whitaker."— Tribune. 

The  publishers  have  found  it  necessary  to  advance  the 
price  of  this  work  owing  to  its  increase  in  size 


Bridge  Up-to-date 

Including  Auction  Bridge 

Latest  Rules  of  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs-.    Cloth,  fa. 
By   ELEANOR  A.  TENNANT 

Author  of  "The  A  B  C  of  Bridge." 

In  her  preface  Mrs.  Tennant  says:  "  Many  of  the  friends  who  gave  so  kind  a 
reception  to  my  first  book,  '  The  A  B  C  of  Bridge,'  have  urged  me  to  write  a  seque? 
to  that  work  In  'Bridge  Up-to-date'  I  have  endeavoured,  while  keeping  the 
simplicity  of  advice  to  beginners,  to  show  the  latest  developments  of  the  game\ 
including  a  chapter  on  Auction  Bridge,  the  fashionable  variety  played  with  ardour  by 
the  people  who  do  not  find  ordinary  Bridge  sufficiently  exciting.  The  book  contains 
a  copy  of  the  rules  framed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Turf  and  Portland  Clubs." 

By  THOMAS  CARLYLE 

The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great 

Abridged  and  Edited  by  EDGAR  SANDERSON,  M.A.,  sometime 
Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge 

Author  of  "The  History  of  the  World  from  the  Earliest  Historical  Time," 

"History  of  the  British  Empire,"  "The  British  Empire  in  the 

Nineteenth  Century."   '  Outlines  of  the  World's  History,"  etc. 

With  an  Introduction  by  ROGER  INGPEN 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  5s.  net,  with  portraits 

"  This  great  work,  abridged  into  a  single  volume  by  the  late  Mr.  Edgar  Sanderson, 
who  has  conferred  a  boon  on  a  multitude  of  general  readers."— T.  P.'s  Weekly. 
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Recent  Standard  Biographical  Works 

RICHARD    JEFFERIES 

His  Life  and  Wortt 
By    EDWARD    THOMAS 

In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  with  Photogravure  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations,  1  OS.  6d.  net 

"The  mind  and  work  of  Jefferies  can  be  portrayed,  and  Mr.  Thomas  has  done  it 
admirably,  in  a  way  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  the  spiritual  self-revelation  in  his 
author's  own  beautiful  '  Story  of  my  Heart.1  "—Times. 

LOUIS    XVI    AND 
MARIE    ANTOINETTE 

By    Lt.-Col.    A.    C.    P.    HAGGARD,    D.S.O. 

Author  of  "  Sidelights  on  the  Court  of  France."  etc. 

In  2  vols.,  cloth  gtlt  and  gilt  top,  with  Photogravure  Plates  and  other 

Illustrations,  248.  net 

"  Of  Colonel  Haggard's  many  books  upon  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  in  France, 
this  last  will  prove,  perhaps,  the  most  comprehensive.  It  is  true  to  say  that  of  the 
many  accounts  in  French  and  English  on  Louis  XVI's  reign,  this  book  will  rank 
among  the  most  particular  and  detailed."—  Morning  Post. 

KING'S    FAVOURITE 

The  Love  Story  of  Robert  Carr  and  Lady  Essex 
By    PHILIP    GIBBS 

In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  with  Photogravure  Plate  and  other  Illustrations,  1 6s.  net 

"There  is  matter  in  this  volume  for  the  making  of  many  novels,  but  we  doubt 
whether  any  of  them,  even  if  the  work  of  a  master  hand,  could  prove  more  interesting 
than  the  plain  historical  narrative  which  Mr.  Gibbs  with  much  researchful  learning 
and  literary  power  has  composed  for  our  entertainment." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Every  reader  of  this  book  will,  we  think,  wish  for  more."—  Daily  Mail. 

RICHARD    SAVAGE 

A  Mystery  of  Biography 
By    STANLEY    V.     MAKOWER 

Author  of  "  Perdita,"  "  The  Mirror  of  Music,"  etc. 
In  1  vol.,  cloth  gtlt  and  gilt  top,  with  Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations,  16s.  net 

"  Mr.  Makower  is  to  be  thanked  for  an  achievement  which  gives  to  the  strange 
life  and  character  of  Richard  Savage  a  new  and  ample  visual  presentment  and  a  new 
soul  of  imaginative  and  sympathetic  interpretation." — Athenceutn. 

SIR    ROBERT    HART 

The  Romance  of  a  Great  Career 

Told  by  his  Niece 
JULIET     BREDON 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  6s.  net 

With  a  Photogravure  Plate  and  thirty-two  other  illustrations 
of  exceptional  interest. 

"  Perhaps  this  book  takes  us  as  near  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  get  to  the 
reminiscences  of  Sir  Robert  Hart.  Short  of  an  autobiography,  there  could  not  have 
been  a  more  interesting  account  of  Sir  Robert's  life  than  this  by  his  niece.  Rightly 
the  outstanding  note  is  the  personal  one,  and  that  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  is  here  illumined 
by  many  an  intimate  touch  of  character,  many  an  anecdote."— Daily  Chronicle. 
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HUTCHINSON'S 


New  6s.  Novels 

Each  in  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt 


Seymour  Charlton 

By  W.   B.   MAXWELL. 

Author  of  "  Vivien,"  "  The  Guarded  Flame,"  etc. 

Mr.  Maxwell  in  this  story  traces  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  a  man  who,  after  trifling  with  life  for  many  years, 
emancipates  himself  from  frivolity  and  wins  happiness  by 
an  honest,  steadfast  love.  In  his  progress  towards  higher 
things  he  is  assailed  by  temptations,  and  does  not  always 
succeed  in  resisting  them.  The  book  is  a  long  one, 
dealing  with  varied  social  worlds.  There  are  numerous 
principal  characters,  and  innumerable  types  of  modern 
existence  are  introduced  to  the  reader's  consideration.  I 
is  confidently  expected  that  this  will  be  recognised  as  one 
of  this  popular  author's  finest  efforts. 
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New  6s.   Novels 

The  Scholar  Vagabond 

By    L.   WINSTANLEY 

Author  of  "The  Winged  Lion,"  &c. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  open  air.  The  hero  is  a  man  of  good 
family  and  an  Oxford  scholar,  but  he  grows  tired  of  civilization  and 
becomes  a  kind  of  tramp,  roaming  in  many  countries.  The  book 
describes  his  adventures  in  Mid -Wales,  the  district  round 
Plynlymmon.  Here  he  undertakes  the  work  of  a  farm  hand,  and 
wanders  in  company  with  a  Welsh  poet  or  with  the  charming 
heroine.  The  book  contains  a  love  romance,  and  the  author  has 
the  gift  of  surprising  the  reader  with  unexpected  situations. 


A  Simple  Savage 

By    G.    B.    BURGIN 

Author  of  "The  Slaves  of  Allah,"  "The  Shutters  of  Silence,"  &c. 

There  is  rather  a  novel  and  fantastic  note  in  Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin's 
new  story,  "A  Simple  Savage."  The  Spirit  of  the  Air  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Stars  looking  down  upon  London,  are  appalled  by  the 
want  of  sincerity  in  men  and  women.  They  throw  a  feather  to 
earth,  letting  it  fall  where  it  will.  The  feather  has  the  power  of 
making  the  woman  on  whom  it  falls  able  to  see  all  that  the  man 
she  loves  is  doing.  As  may  readily  be  imagined,  this  novel  idea 
leads  to  some  strange  complications  in  Mr.  Burgin's  virile  and 
interesting  story. 


New  6s.   Novels 

The  Lordship  of  Love 

By  BARONESS  VON   HUTTEN 

Author  of  "Pam,"  "  Kingsmead,"  etc. 

This  novel  takes  its  title  and  its  lessons  from  two  passages  in 
Dante's  "  New  Life."  The  first  part  of  the  book  being  suggested  by 
the  following : — 

"  Certainly  the  Lordship  of  Love  is  evil.  Seeing  that  the  more 
homage  his  servants  pay  to  him  the  more  grievous  are  the  torments 
with  which  he  torments  him." 

while  the  motif  of  the  latter  half  is  to  be  found  in  this  quotation  : — 

"Certainly  the  Lordship  of  Love  is  good  for  it  lifts  the  mind 
above  all  mean  things." 

Beatrice  Cavalesne,  the  singer,  the  heroine  of  the  novel,  goes 
triumphantly  through  the  first  phase  to  the  last,  and  the  book  is  one 
of  the  few  of  Baroness  von  Hutten's  novels  which  has,  what  the 
public  calls,  a  happy  ending. 


The   Necromancers 

By  ROBERT  H.  BENSON 

Author  of  "The  Conventionalists,"  "The  Light  Invisible,"  etc. 

"  The  Necromancers  "  is  a  very  modern  novel,  dealing  with  the 
extraordinary  outburst  of  interest  in  the  occult  that  has  recently 
manifested  itself  in  England.  The  book  does  not  pretend  to 
be  a  scientific  examination  of  the  phenomena  :  the  author  rather 
takes  for  granted  their  objective  reality,  and  the  claim  made  for 
them  that  they  exceed  the  possibilities  afforded  by  natural  powers : 
yet  he  does  not  accept  the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  professed 
spiritualists.  The  book  is,  of  course,  sensational,  as  any  book  dealing 
with  such  subjects  is  bound  to  be,  and  concerns  the  future  of  a 
young  man  who  becomes,  partly  for  personal  reasons,  interested  in 
spiritualistic  investigation  ;  and  it  ends  with  one  of  those  incidents 
that,  though  rare,  are  yet  not  unknown  to  any  who  have  penetrated 
far  by  their  experiments. 
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New  6s.   Novels 

Litany  Lane 

By  Mrs.  BAILLIE-SAUNDERS 

Author  of  "A  Mayoress's  Wooing,"  "Saints  in  Society,"  etc. 

The  vividly  dramatic  story  of  an  outcast  girl  and  the  fight  of 
three  men  over  her — one  for  her  charms,  one  for  her  mind,  and  one 
for  her  soul.  The  London  Society  scenes,  showing  the  rush  and 
round  of  divorce,  intrigue,  and  money  worship,  are  brilliant  and 
pitiless,  and  contrast  sharply  with  some  quaint  East  End  pictures, 
and  the  figure  of  the  High  Churchman  hero,  Maurice  Majorson, 
City  parson  and  wit,  stands  out  with  powerful  effect  as  the  champion 
of  moral  dealing  against  a  background  of  cities  shifting  paganism. 
Nellie  Love  Myn,  the  cute,  fascinating,  soulless  little  heroine,  is  a 
creation,  and  the  story  of  her  rise  from  a  kerbstone  to  a  Society 
drawing-room  mimic  and  on  to  higher  things  till  the  highest  of  all 
is  reached. 


The  Lady  of  Shall  Not 

By  E.  EVERETT-GREEN 

Author  of  "The    Secret   of   Wold   Hall." 


"  The  Lady  of  Shall  Not  "  is  a  charming  creation  ;  it  is  a  story, 
divided  into  the  five  summer  months,  of  a  girl  who  is  widowed  on 
the  day  of  her  marriage,  and  is  told  with  Miss  Evelyn  Everett- 
Green's  accustomed  skill.  Mrs.  Coffin,  the  landlady,  is  a  most 
amusing  and  entertaining  person. 
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New  6s.  Novels 

They  and  I 

By  JEROME  K.  JEROME 

Author  of  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat,"  "Paul  Kelver,"  &c. 

"They  and  I,"  according  to  the  author,  might  just  as  well  have 
been  called  "The  Diary  of  a  Middle-aged  Man,"  or  "The  Idle 
Thoughts  of  a  Father,"  or  "  On  the  Bringing  Up  of  Children,"  or 
"  Family  Life,"  or  "  Guide  to  Household  Management."  It  is  difficult 
to  suggest  a  title  that  could  not  have  served.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  doings — the  talk  about  all  manner  of  things,  of  a  family  of  five  : 
Paterfamilias,  a  literary  man,  who,  leaving  London  behind  him, 
takes  a  house  in  the  country  :  Ethelbertha,  his  wife  :  Dick,  aged  22, 
who  thinks  his  forte  is  farming  :  Robina,  aged  20 :  and  Veronica, 
aged  eight.  The  book  is  half  story,  half  idle  talk.  It  might  be 
described  as  a  maturer  "  Three  Men  in  a  Boat" — the  same  spirit 
pervades.  It  might  be  described  as  a  humorous  novel,  except  that 
it  is  hardly  a  novel — that  much  of  it  is  quite  serious. 


All  at  Sea 


By  Mrs.  LANGTRY 
(Lady  de  Bathe) 


This  is  an  amusing  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  pretty 
woman  who  goes  on  a  voyage  in  the  same  boat  with  her  husband. 
The  chief  point  is  that  by  mutual  arrangement  they  keep  apart 
and  pretend  not  to  know  one  another  :  she  posing  as  a  widow, 
and  he  as  a  bachelor.  The  complications  that  arise,  as  may  be 
imagined,  are  very  entertaining. 
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New   6s.    Novels, 

The  Authoress 

By  E.  M.  CHANNON 


"The  Authoress"  is  a  convincing  story,  with  interest  that 
increases  from  chapter  to  chapter.  All  the  characters  are  vividly 
drawn.  Miss  Vivia  Mortlake  is  a  living  woman,  and  her  friend 
Venetia  is  made  to  play  a  fine  and  natural  part.  The  tale  deals 
with  the  success  of  an  anonymous  novel  and  how  it  made  or 
marred  the  fortunes  of  one  man  and  four  women,  and  shows 
especially  how  it  affected  Sir  Colin  Charlsley's  choice  of  a  wife. 


The  Summit 


By  AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON 

Author  of  "Patience  Dean,"  and  "The  Flowers." 

The  Summit  is  the  study  of  a  man  who,  though  possessing  an 
artistic  nature,  entirely  lacks  the  gift  of  expressing  it.  Jock 
Anderson  is  a  slouching  Scots  lad,  with  the  soul  of  an  idealist 
hidden  within  a  very  ordinary  body.  Jock's  growth  from  boyhood 
to  manhood  in  an  English  village,  and  under  the  care  of  an 
unsympathetic  guardian,  the  development  of  his  character,  his 
struggle  to  reach  the  summit,  which  is  the  goal  of  his  dreams,  and 
his  final  acceptance  of  a  destiny  which  links  him  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  plains,  all  this  is  portrayed  with  real  sympathy  and 
insight.  The  several  women  who  enter  Anderson's  life  to  make 
and  mar  it  are  well  and  distinctly  drawn. 
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New  6s.  Novels 

Lady  Elverton's 
Emeralds 

By  DOROTHEA  CONYERS 

Author  of  "  The  Strayings  of  Sandy,"  etc. 

In  Dorothea  Conyers'  new  novel  she  does  not  fail  to  give  us 
plenty  of  hunting  and  racing.  But  the  story  has  other  interests 
besides.  One  of  the  chief  characters  is  arrested  and  suffers 
imprisonment  on  a  false  charge  of  diamond  stealing.  Some  years 
after  his  release  he  goes  to  a  strange  county  to  hunt,  where  he 
meets  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  once  engaged,  and  who  of  course 
knows  his  story;  she  suspects  him  of  intending  to  steal  Lady 
Elverton's  emeralds — a  very  famous  necklace.  The  necklace  is 
stolen,  but  the  point  of  the  story  is  how  the  real  thief  is  tracked  and 
arrested. 


Under  the  Thatch 

By  ALLEN   RAINE 

Author  of  "A  Welsh  Witch,"  "Torn  Sails,"  etc. 

The  subject  of  Allen  Raine's  new  novel  is  founded  on  an  event 
of  real  life  that  has  come  under  the  author's  notice.  The  book 
differs  from  its  predecessors  in  that  its  scene  is  not  laid  on  the  coast, 
but  that  it  deals  with  the  life  of  a  quiet  woodland  valley.  The  action 
of  the  story  takes  place  partly  under  the  thatch  of  a  rustic  mill  and 
partly  in  an  old  country  house,  where  the  heroine,  impelled  by  deep 
pity  for  her  mother,  commits  a  crime  which  afterwards  brings  into 
her  life  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  wrong  action,  though  unin- 
tentionally and  almost  unconsciously  committed. 
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New  6s.   Novels 

Cords  of  Vanity 

By  JAMES    BRANCH   CABELL 

"Cords  of  Vanity"  is  an  amusing  novel,  treating  in  an 
original  manner  of  the  various  love  affairs  of  Mr.  Robert 
Etheridge  Townsend  and  the  ladies  of  his  choice.  Betty  Hamlyn, 
who  is  finally  married  to  Townsend,  and  is  fully  alive  to  his  faults, 
appears  and  reappears  at  intervals  throughout  the  book. 


The  Reaping 


By  MARY  IMRAY  TAYLOR 

11  The  Reaping  "  is  a  story  of  American  society,  the  best  society 
of  Boston  and  Washington.  The  old  ladies  are  grandes  dames,  the 
old  judge  a  high-minded,  simple-souted  Puritan  gentleman,  and 
Rose,  his  daughter,  is  a  charming  girl,  who  only  knows  the 
brightest  side  of  life.  But  the  tale  also  shows  another  and  less 
peaceful  sphere  of  American  life,  namely,  that  which  is  concerned 
with  the  contests  for  the  political  prizes  of  the  nation,  in  which  Fox, 
the  hero  of  the  story,  and  a  brilliant  young  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  plays  an  exciting  part.  But  one  is  made  to  feel 
that  the  real  contests  in  the  story  are  played  by  the  women  for  the 
possession  of  Fox. 
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New  6s.   Novels 

An  Interrupted 
Friendship 

By  E.  L.  VOYNICH 

Author  of  "The  Gadfly,"  etc. 

Readers  of  that  justly  celebrated  story,  "  The  Gadfly,"  will  have 
every  reason  to  welcome  this  new  novel  by  E.  L.  Voynich.  Many 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  earlier  book  will  be  found  in 
the  present  one,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  feeling  that 
eager  sensation  of  suspense  which  one  experienced  in  reading 
"The  Gadfly."  Indeed,  in  this  new  book  our  old  friend  "The  Gadfly" 
reappears. 


Calvary 

By  "RITA" 

Author  of  "The  House  called  Hurrish."  "Peg  the  Rake,"  etc- 

One  is  accustomed  to  surprises  from  the  pen  of  this  versatile 
author — but  in  essaying  a  religious  novel  with  a  range  of  subjects 
from  Buddhism  to  Christian  Science,  she  takes  her  reader  by 
storm.  .  .  The  whole  element  of  the  book  is  imbued  with  tragedy, 
the  tragedy  of  "  Sects,"  as  its  sub-title  announces.  Yet  the  story 
itself  is  alive  with  human  interest,  and  the  characters  seem  to  live. 
One  strange  and  mystical  being,  known  as  "  The  Wanderer,"  would 
alone  create  interest  enough  to  be  pursued  through  the  book  with 
eager  zest. 
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New  6s.   Novels 


The  Desert  Dreamers 

By  KATHLYN  RHODES 

Author  of  "  The  Will  of  Allah,"  "  Sweet  Life." 

The  three  chief  characters  in  this  novel,  Richard  Allison,  Emer 
Lisvane  and  Diana  Woods,  are  united  by  an  unexpected  bond  of 
interest,  and  their  separate  stories  are  worked  out  in  widely-diverse 
scenes,  now  in  brilliant  Paris,  now  in  Benyeh,  the  lonely,  palm- 
guarded  desert  village  where  Richard  and  Emer  experience  their 
brief  and  beautiful  idyll  of  love.  It  is  at  Benyeh  also  that  Richard 
afterwards  expiates,  by  weeUs  of  danger  and  splendid  self-sacrifice, 
the  wrong  unwittingly  done  to  his  wife  Diana,  and  paves  the  way  to 
their  reconciliation  and  the  happiness  to  which  they  finally  attain. 


A  New  Novel 


By  ROBERT  HUGH   BENSON 

Author  of  "The  Necromancers,"  "The  Conventionalists," 
"The  Light  Invisible." 


In  January,   1910. 


A    NEW    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION    OF 

The  Elusive  Pimpernel 

By    BARONESS    ORCZY 

Author  of  "The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,"  "I  Will  Repay,"  etc. 

With  eight  full  page  illustrations  by  CYRUS  CUNEO 

A  handsome  presentation  edition  of  Baroness  Orczy's  popular 
romance,  at  the  original  price. 
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New    6s.    Novels 

Romance  at  Random 

By  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 

Author  of  "The  Web  of  the  Spider." 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Marriott  Watson  introduced  us  to  a  witty, 
impulsive  and  light-hearted  young  gentleman,  called  Lord  Francis 
Charmian,  second  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Auriol.  He  was  a  charming 
companion  and  somewhat  irresponsible,  delighting  in  adventures 
and  seeking  them  on  all  occasions.  Lord  Francis  was  of  the  opinion 
that  there  was  romance  lurking  everywhere  if  you  were  only  disposed 
to  look  for  it.  In  the  course  of  time  he  succeeded  in  his  mother's 
right  to  the  barony  of  de  Lys,  and  as  Lord  de  Lys  his  further 
adventures  of  various  kinds  in  search  of  romance  are  recalled  by 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson  under  the  title  of  "  Romance  at  Random." 


Surrender 


By    ROWLAND    GREY 

Author  of  "  Green  Cliffs,"  etc. 

In  the  present  new  novel  Rowland  Grey  deals  with  that  much- 
discussed  question  —  the  marrying  of  men  to  women  older  than 
themselves.  The  story  is  charmingly  written,  with  a  strong  love 
interest,  while  the  subject  provides  some  dramatic  situations. 
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Recent  Successful  6s.  Novels 


KINGSMEAD.  By  THE  BARONESS  VON  HUTTEN.  Author  of 
"  Pam,"  "The  Halo,"  etc. 

THE  ROYAL  END.  By  HENRY  HARLAND.  Author  of  "  The 
Cardinal's  Snuff  Box." 

A  FALSE  POSITION.  By  MRS.  BAILLIE  REYNOLDS.  Author 
of  "The  Man  who  Won,"  "  A  Dull  Girl's  Destiny,"  etc. 

THE    HOUSE    CALLED    HURRISH.     By  »  RITA." 

A  SENSE  OF  HUMOUR.  By  BERYL  FABER  and  COSMO  HAMILTON. 
Author  of  "  Adam's  Clay,"  '«  The  Blindness  of  Virtue,"  etc. 

GREEN  GINGER.  By  ARTHUR  MORRISON.  Author  of  "  Tales 
of  Mean  Streets,"  "  The  Chronicles  of  Martin  Hewitt,"  etc. 

SLAVES  OF  ALLAH.  By  G.  B.  BURGIN.  Author  of  "The 
Shutters  of  Silence,"  '«  Peggy  the  Pilgrim,"  etc. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MYRTLES.  By  EDGAR  JEPSON. 
Author  of  "  Lady  Noggs,  Peeress,"  "  Lady  Noggs  Intervenes," 
etc. 

THE  THREE  BROTHERS.  By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS.  Author 
of  "  The  Whirlwind,"  "  The  Mother,"  etc. 

THE  CONVENTIONALISTS.  By  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON. 
Author  of  "The  Light  Invisible,"  etc. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  CON  CREGAN  and  Other  Stories. 

A  Volume  of  Stories  of  a  Humorous  and  Sporting  character. 
By  DOROTHEA  CONYERS.  Author  of  "  The  Strayings  of  Sandy," 
of  which  a  gth  edition  is  now  at  press. 

OUR  ADVERSARY.  By  M.  E.  BRADDON.  Author  of  "  Lady 
Audley's  Secret,"  "  The  Rose  of  Life,"  etc. 

THE    ELUSIVE    PIMPERNEL.     By  BARONESS  ORCZY. 
WHERE    BILLOWS    ROLL.     By  ALLEN   RAINE. 

A  SPIRIT  IN  PRISON.  By  ROBERT  HICHENS.  Author  of 
«  The  Garden  of  Allah,"  etc. 

OTHER  THINGS  THAN  LOVE.  By  "HANDASYDE."  Author 
of  "  For  the  Week  End,"  "  The  Four  Gardens." 

A  LITTLE  GREEN  WORLD.  By  J.  E.  BUCKROSE.  Author 
of  "  The  Wood  End,"  etc. 

AS  IT  HAPPENED.  By  ASHTON  HILLIERS.  Author  of 
"  Memoirs  of  a  Person  of  Quality,"  etc. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  MARRIED.  By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER.  Author 
of  "The  Warden  of  the  Marches,"  "The  Power  of  the  Keys," 
etc. 
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NEW  I/-  NET  BOOKS 

Each  in  crown  8vo,  coloured  paper  cover. 
New  Volumes 

Servitude 

By  IRENE    OSGOOD 

"  Servitude  "  is  really  a  very  notable  achievement  in  the  creation  of  atmosphere. 
"  The  story  of  devotion  and  adventure  which  is  pursued  through  these  thrilling  pages 
would  in  itself  recommend  the  book  to  the  lover  of  keen  and  vibrant  romance,  but 
the  setting  is  of  such  unusual  lustre  that  the  most  lasting  impression  comes  from  it. 
'Servitude'  is  a  book  which  is  likely  to  prove  more  than  a  nine  days'  wonder." 
—Morning  Post. 

Nor  all  your  Tears 

By    MAUD    H.    YARDLEY 

"  Mrs.  Yardley  is  to  be  complimented  on  so  notable  a  step  forward  towards 
higher  honours  in  the  field  of  fiction.  She  shows  increasing  dramatic  power,  has  a 
pleasing  style  and  a  grip  of  the  art  of  characterisation."— Bystander. 

Redemption 

By    RENE    BAZIN 

Redemption  '  is  an  able  study  of  the  shop  girl,  who  may  differ  a  little  in  a 
Provincial  French  city  from  the  London  type,  but  who  in  the  main  is  the  same  :  the 
refinements,  the  difficulties,  and  the  temptations  of  this  class  are  perfectly  and 
sympathetically  conceived  and  described."— Globe. 

This— My  Son 

By    RENE    BAZIN 


Already   published 
The  Heart  of  a  Child 

By    FRANK    DAN BY 

Author  of  "  Pigs  in  Clover,"  etc. 

Fair  Margaret 

By    H.     RIDER    HAGGARD 

Author  of  "  King  Solomon's  Mines,"  etc. 

The  Strayings  of  Sandy 

By    DOROTHEA    CONYERS 

Author  of  "  Three  Girls  and  a  Hermit." 

The  City 

By    FREDERIC    CARREL 
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HUTCHINSON'S  SELECT  NOVELS 

UNIFORM     EDITION 
Each  in  crown  8vo,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 


THE   FAR   HORIZON 

IN    SUBJECTION 

KATE  OF   KATE   HALL 


New  Volumei 


Lucas  Malet 

Ellen  Thorney croft  Fowler 

Ellen  Tborney croft  Fowler 

and  A.  L.  Felkin 
Volumes  already  Published— 


The  Cuckoo  In  the  Nest 

A  House  in  Bloomsbury 

The  Vengeance  of  James  Vanslttart- 
The  Heritage  of  Langdale 

A  Marriage  Ceremony       

Fidelis      

The  Mistress  of  Quest      

Roger  Vanbrugh's  Wife      

A  Welsh  Singer          

The  Story  of  an  African   Farm... 

Tatterley          

The  Idol  Maker          

Grif          

A  Stumbler  in  Wide  Shoes 
Dr.  Luttrell's  First  Patient 

Torn  Sails        

Woman  and  the  Shadow 

By  Right  of  Sword 

Into  the  Highways  and  Hedges 

At  the  Cross  Roads 

By  Berwen  Banks      

Garthowen        

Mollie's  Prince  

A  Dash  for  a  Throne         

Life's  Trivial  Round  

A  Double  Thread       

A  Corner  of  the  West       

The  Minister  of  State       

The  Farringdons       

My  Lady  Frivol          

The  Love  of  Richard  Herrick    ... 

Babs  tho  Impossible          

In  High  Places  

A  Welsh  Witch 

Paul  Kelver      

The  Yellow  Van         

Place  and  Power       

On  the  Wings  of  the  Wind 

Love  Decides 

Hearts  of  Wales        

Linked  by  Fate          

In  the  Name  of  a  Woman 

A  Lost  Eden 

The  Rose  of  Life       

The  Man  who  Won 

Love  the  Tyrant   

Queen  of  the  Rushes    

Thalassa     

A  Quaker  Wooing      

A  Girl  of  Spirit          

Where  Love  Leads 

A  Dull  Girl's  Destiny          

Gold  in  the  Gutter 

The  Rose  of  Life       

Prisoners          

Fair  Margaret 
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Mrs.  Oliphant 
Mrs.  Oliphant 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Needell 
Mrs.  Alexander 
Ada  Cambridge 
Ada  Cambridge 
Adeline  Sergeant 
Adeline  Sergeant 
Allen  Raine 
Olive  Schreiner 
Tom  Gallon 
Adeline  Sergeant 
B.  L.  Farjeon 

E.  Sutcliffe  March 
Rosa  N.  Carey 
Allen  Raine 
Arabella  Kenealy 
A.  W.  Marchmont 

F.  F.  Montressor 
F.  F.  Montressor 
Allen  Raine 
Allen  Raine 
Rosa  N.  Carey 

A.  W.  Marchmont 

Rosa  N.  Carey 

Ellen  Tborneycroft  Fowler 

Edith  Henrietta  Fowler 

J.  A.  Steuart 

Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler 

Rosa  N.  Carey 

Arabella  Kenealy 

Sarah  Grand 

M.  E.  Braddon 

Allen  Raine 

Jerome  K.  Jerome 

Richard  Whiteing 

Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler 

Allen  Raine 

Charles  Garvice 

Allen  Raine 

Charles  Garvice 

A.  W.  Marchmont 

M.  E-  Braddon 

M.  E.  Braddon 

Mrs.  Baillie-Reynolds 

Charles  Garvice 

Allen  Raine 

Mrs.  Baillie-Reynolds 

Mrs.  Fred  Reynolds 

Charles  Garvice 

Charles  Garvice 

Mrs.  Baillie-Reynolds 

Charles  Garvice 

M.  E.  Braddon 

Mary  Chomondeley 

H.  Rider  Haggard 


HUTCHINSON    d    CO.'S 

PRIZE  AND  GIFT  BOOKS 

A  New  Series  by  EVELYN  EVERETT-GREEN, 

The  Favourite  Story  Writer  for  Girls. 

Each  volume  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound  in  richly  Gilt  Cloth, 
with  a  specially  designed  frontispiece,  35.  6d. 

Guy  Fulkes  of  the  Tower  Where  There's  a  Will 

Dufferin's  Keep  The  Silver  Axe 

The  Secret  of  Wold  Hall  Namesakes 


HUTCHINSON'S 

Is.  6d.  &  2s.  Series  of  Popular  Stories 

Each  volume  in  large  Crown  8vo.,  handsome  Cloth  Gilt, 
with  illustrations  on  Art  Paper 

Six  New  Volumes  will  be  added  to  this  Series  during  the  Autumn  of  1909,  viz. : 
In  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth      ..     By  Eva  March  Tappan 
In  the  Days  of  Alfred  the  Great     . .     By  Eva  March  Tappan 
And  two  volumes  each  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston  and  R.  M.  Ballantyne 

Volumes  already  Published — 


1  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 

2  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 

3  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

4  The  Wide,  Wide  World 

5  Natural  History  in  Anecdote 

6  Little  Women 

7  Good  Wives 

8  Log  Leaves  and  Sailing  Orders 

9  With  Fife  and  Drum 

10  Melbourne  Hour>e 

11  Fairy  Tales  from  Afar 

12  Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr 

13  Stepping  Heavenward 

14  Helen's  Babies,  and  Sequel 

15  Robinson  Crusoe 

16  The  Lamplighter 

17  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days 

18  Adventures  in  South  Africa 

19  The  Fiery  Chariot 

20  Out  in  Life's  Rain 

21  A  Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth 

22  The  English  at  the  North  Pole 

23  My  Ccusin  from  Australia 

24  Up  North  in  a  Whaler :  or,  Would  he  keep 

his  Colours  Flying? 
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The  Brothers  Grimm 

Hans  Christian  Andersen 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe 

Elizabeth  Wetherell 

Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles 

Miss  L.  M.  Alcott 

Miss  L.  M,  Alcott 

Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles 

Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles 

Elizabeth  Wetherell 

Svend  Grundtvig 

E.  P.  Roe 

Mrs.  E.  Prentiss 

J.  K.  Habberton 

Daniel  Defoe 

M.  S.  Cummins 

Jules  Verne 

Jules  Verne 

Evelyn  Everett-Green 

Mary  E.  Mann 

Jules  Verne 

Jules  Verne 

Evelyn  Everett-Green 

Edward  A.  Rand. 


The  Fifty-Two  Library 

Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES 

In  large  crown  8vo,  400 — 500  pp.,  cloth,  bevelled  boards, 
richly  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s.  each. 

Well  Illustrated 

The  "Fifty-Two  Series  "  forms  an  excellent  library  of  fiction 
for  young  people.  The  stories  are  by  the  best  writers  for  boys  and 
girls,  including : — 


G.  A.  HENTY 

W.  CLARK  RUSSELL 

G.  MANVILLE  FENN 

W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON 

R.  M.  BALLANTYNE 

CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID 

GORDON  STABLES,  M.D.,  R.N. 

ASCOTT  HOPE 


F.  C.  SELOUS 
ROBERT  CHAMBERS 
R.  E.  FRANCILLON 
DAVID  KERR 

MRS.  G.  LINN/EUS  BANKS 
ROSA  MULHOLLAND 
ALICE  CORKRAN 
SARAH  DOUDNEY 


and  many  other  well-known  writers. 

"  Such  volumes  are  invaluable  for  young  people,  and  all  thanks 
are  due  to  those  who  have  brought  them  within  easy  reach  of  every 
child  in  the  three  kingdoms." — Guardian. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION   YOLUMFS  ALREADY  SOLD 

1  Fifty-Two  Stories  for  Boys 

2  Fifty-Two  Stories  for  Girls 

3  Fifty-Two  More  Stories  for  Boys 

4  Fifty-Two  More  Stories  for  Girla 

6  Fifty- Two  Further  Stories  for  Boys 

6  Fifty- Two  Further  Stories  for  Girls 

7  Fifty-Two  Other  Stories  for  Boys 

8  Fifty- Two  Other  Stories  for  Girls 

9  Fifty- Two  Fairy  Tales 

10  Fifty-Two  Stories  for  Boyhood  and  Youth 

11  Fifty-Two  Stories  for  Girlhood  and  Youth 

12  Fifty-Two  Stories  for  Children 

13  Fifty- Two  Stories  of  Boy  Life 

14  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  Girl  Life 

15  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  Life  and  Adventure  for  Boys 

16  Fifty-Two  Stores  of  Life  and  Adventure  for  Girls 
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17  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the  Men  who 

saved  India 

18  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  Pluck  and  Peril  for  Boys 

19  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  Pluck,  Peril  and  Eomance  for  Girls 

20  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  the  British  Navy 

21  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  Duty  and  Daring  for  Boys 

22  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  Duty  and  Daring  for  Girls 

23  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  the  British  Army 

24  Fifty- Two  Holiday  Stories  for  Boys 

25  Fifty-Two  Holiday  Stories  for  Girls 

26  Fifty-Two  Sunday  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls 

27  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  Heroism  in  Life  and  Action  for  Boys 

28  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  Heroism  in  Life  and  Action  for  Girlf 

29  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  the  Wide.  Wide  World 

30  Fifty- Two  Stirring  Stories  for  Boys 

31  Fifty-Two  Stirring  Stories  for  Girls 

32  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  the  British  Empire 

33  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  Courage  and  Endeavour  for  Boys 

34  Fifty- Two  Stories  of  Courage  and  Endeavour  for  Girla 

35  Fifty -Two  Stories  of  Greater  Britain 

36  Fifty- Two  Stories  of  the  Brave  and  True  for  Boys 

37  Fifty- Two  Stories  of  the  Brave  and  True  for  Girls 

38  Fifty-Two  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones 

39  Fifty -Two  Stories  of  School  Life  and  After  for  Boys 

40  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  School  Life  and  After  for  Girls 

41  Fifty- Two  Stories  of  Animal  Life  and  Adventure 

42  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  Grit  and  Character  for  Boys 

43  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  Grit  and  Character  for  Girls 

44  Fifty- Two  Stories  of  Wild  Life,  East  and  West 

45  Fifty- Two  Stories  of  Head.  Heart,  and  Hand  for  Boys 

46  Fifty-Two  Stories  of  Head.  Heart,  and  Hand  for  Girls 

47  Fifty-Two  Thrilling  Stories  of  Life  at  Home  and  Abroad 

48  Fifty-Two  New  Stories  for  Boys 

49  Fifty -Two  New  Stories  for  Girls 

50  Fifty -Two  Pioneer  Stories  all  round  the  Compass 

51  Fifty-Two  Excelsior  Stories  for  Boys 

52  Fifty-Two  Excelsior  Stories  for  Girls 
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New  Volumes  for  1909 

188  Neither  Storehouse  Nor  Barn Allen  Raine 

189  The  Mistress  of  Court  Begina         Charles  Garvice 

190  A  Son  of  Erin Annie  S.  Swan 

191  Souls  "  Rita " 

192  The  Devil's  Due         G.  B.  Burgin 

198  A  Girl  Of  Spirit          Charles  Garvice 

194  An  Amateur  Adventuress        F.  Frankfort  Moore 

195  Dufferin'S  Keep  Evelyn  Everett-Green 

196  The  Adventure  of  the  Broad  Arrow       ...  Morley  Roberts. 

197  Love  and  the  Poor  Suitor       Percy  White 

803    Where  Love  Leads Charles  Garvice 

199  Cloth  versus  Silk       Dorothea  Conyers 

200  Love  at  Arms Rafael  Sabatini 

201  A  Man  of  No  Family       C.  C.  and  E.  M.  Mott 

193  Paid  For Charles  Garvice 

803   The  World  in  the  Church       Mrs.  j.  H.  Riddell 

204  The  Masaueraders "Rita" 

205  The  Idol-Maker          Adeline  Sergeant 

207  Campion  Court  Emma  Jane  Worboiae 

208  In  a  Silver  Sea B.  L.  Farjeon 

209  The  Compromise        Dorothea  Gerard 

210  Cruel  London Joseph  Hatton 

211  The  Girls  of  Feversham Florence  Marry  at 

212  Judy  and  the  Philosopher        Tom  Gallon 

213  Superfluous  Sisters Evelyn  Everett-Green 

206  At  Love's  Cost Charles  Garvice 

223    Heavy  Odds       Maurice  Clarke 

214  The  Belles  of  Vaudroy     G.  B.  Burgin 

215  Bess  Of  Hardendale Theodora  Wilson-Wilson 

216  Tangled  Wedlock Edgar  Jepson 

217  The  House  of  Cards         Lady  Troubridge 

218  Raoul:  Gentleman  of  Fortune        H.  C.  Bailey 

219  An  American  Woman      Annie  S.  Swan 

220  A  Dull  GM'S  Destiny        Mrs.  Baillie-Reynolds 

221  The  Guardians  of  Panzy Dolf  Wyilarde 

322    'Phe  Marquis      Charles  Garvice 


Already  Published 


173  Love  for  an  Hour  is  Love  for  Ever Amelia  Barr 

180  The     Adventures      of      Police-Constable 

Vane.  M.A Alice  and  Claude  Askew 

132  The  Rose  of  Life     Miss  M.  E.  Braddon 

90  Was  it  a  Sin? Anna,  Corntesse  de  Bremont 

140  The  Wood  End       J.  E.  Buckrose 

95  The  Marble  City     G.  B.  Burgin 

94  Life's  Trivial  Round         Rosa  N.  Carey 
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50  Mollie's  Prince         Rosa  N.  Carey 

146  My  Lady  Frivol       Rosa  N.  Carey 

143  Sir  Charles  Danvers          Mary  Cholmondeley 

125  The  Danvers  Jewels         Mary  Cholmondeley 

162  Prisoners  Mary  Cholmondeley 

152  Marie     Corelli :       The     Writer     and     the  T.   F.   G.   Coates  and   R.   S. 

Woman Warren  Bell 

56  The  Village  Blacksmith Barley  Dale 

97  The  Grand  Duke     Carlton  Dawe 

166  The  Thorn  Bit         Dorothea  Conyers 

86  The  Summit  House  Mystery L.  Dougall 

161  The  Three  Essentials      Dorothea  Gerard 

106  The  Secret  of  Wold  Hall          Evelyn  Everett-Green 

174  Married  in  Haste     Evelyn  Everett-Green 

105  Samuel  Boyd  of  Catchpole  Square    B.  L.  Farjeon 

121  The  House  of  White  Shadows  B.  L.  Farjeon 

7  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses B.  L.  Farjeon 

51  The  Last  Tenant   • B.  L.  Farjeon 

187  A  Secret  Inheritance         B.  L.  Farjeon 

169  Miser  Farebrother B.  L.  Farjeon 

186  The  Stumbling  Block       Justus  Miles  Forman 

55  The  Splendid  Porsenna Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser 

113  Kate  of  Kate  Hall Ellen    Thorneycroft     Fowler 

and  A.  L.  Felkin 

11  The  Farringdons      Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler 

172  In  Subjection Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler 

138  Aunt  Phipps Tom  Gallon 

107  Meg  the  Lady Tom  Gallon 

75  The  Dead  Ingleby Tom  Gallon 

13  The  Girl  Behind  the  Keys       Tom  Gallon 

12  Peplow's  Paperchase          Tom  Gallon 

160  The  Cruise  of  the  Makebelieves     Tom  Gallon 

151  Heart  for  Heart       Charles  Garvice 

123  Linked  by  Fate         Charles  Garvice 

81  Love   Decides Charles  Garvice 

122  Love,  the  Tyrant Charles  Garvice 

184  Olivia  and  Others Charles  Garvice 

168  Nell  of  Shorn  Mills         Charles  Garvice 

155  Kyra's  Fate     Charles  Garvice 

185  The  Story  of  a  Passion Charles  Garvice 

77  Sylvia's  Lovers         Mrs.  Gaskell 

145  The  House  of  Riddles     Dorothea  Gerard 

15  Chiffon's  Marriage "Gyp" 

165  The  Way  of  the  Spirit H.  Rider  Haggard 

181  Love  Rules  the  Camp     Lieut.-Col.     Andrew     C.    P. 

Haggard 

157  Adam's  Clay Cosmo  Hamilton 

67  Bitter  Sweets Joseph  Hatton 

16  By  Order  of  the  Czar     Joseph  Hatton 

112  When  Greek  meets  Greek       Joseph  Hatton 

164  Clytie      Joseph  Hatton 

139  Double  Harness       Anthony  Hope 

76  The  Lost  Continent         Cutcliffe  Hyne 

109  Patricia:    A  Mother          "Iota" 

134  Paul  Kelver     Jerome  K.  Jerome 

19  The  Cavaliers S.  R.  Keightley 

52  The  Pikemen S.  R.  Keightley 

74  In  the  Czar's  Dominion Le  Voleur 

21  By  Right  of  Sword  A.  W.  Marchmont 

22  For  Love  or  Crown         ...  A.  W.  Marchmont 

129  The  Greatest  Gift A.  W.  Marchmont 

128  For  Ever  and  Ever          Florence  Marryat 

171  Gerald  Estcourt       .  Florence  Marryat 

108  The  Story  of  a  Sin         Helen  Mathers 
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137  The  One  Who  Looked  On     F.  F.  Montresor 

88  A  Nest  of  Linnets F.  Frankfort  Moore 

26  I  Forbid  the  Banns          F.  Frankfort  Moore 

149  Shipmates  in  Sunshine    F.  Frankfort  Moore 

66  The  Secret  of  the  Court          F.  Frankfort  Moore 

148  The  White  Causeway     F.  Frankfort  Moore 

29  They  Call  It  Love F.  Frankfort  Moore 

183  The  Marriage  Lease         ...  F.  Frankfort  Moore 

154  The  Artful  Miss  Dill      F.  Frankfort  Moore 

130  The  Great  White   Hand J.  E.   Muddock 

79  A  Rogue's  Conscience     David  Christie  Murray 

144  Twenty-five   Years   in   Seventeen   Prisons  "  No.  7  " 

99  Franks.   Duellist       Ambrose  Pratt 

62  The  Successor          Richard  Pryce 

100  Confessions  of  a  Ladies'  Man          William  Le  Queux 

110  Secrets  of   the  Foreign  Office William  Le  Queux 

159  Whosoever  Loveth" William  Le  Queux 

33  A  Welsh  Singer        Allen  Kaine 

59  A  Welsh  Witch        Allen  Raine 

46  By  Berwen  Banks Allen  Raine 

35  Garthowen       Allen  Raine 

98  Hearts  of  Wales       Allen  Raine 

68  On  the  Wings  of  the  Wind      Allen  Raine 

117  Queen  of  the  Rushes        Allen  Raine 

34  Torn  Sails        Allen  Raine 

167  A  Lady  of  the  Regency Mrs.  Stepney  Rawson 

141  The  Man  Who  Won         Mrs.  Baillie-Reynolds 

78  Above  Suspicion       Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell 

126  A  Life's  Assize         Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddelt 

127  The  Rich  Husband Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell 

103  The  Ruling  Passion Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell 

163  Austin  Friars Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell 

38  An  Old  Rogue's  Tragedy "  Rita  " 

104  A  Vagabond  Lover "Rita" 

71  A  Woman  of  Samaria      "  Rita  ' 

39  Good  Mrs.  Hypocrite        "Rita" 

40  Peg  the  Rake "Rita1 

116  The  Jesters     "Rita1 

60  The  Lie  Circumspect        'Rita' 

115  The  Silent  Woman "Rita1 

84  The  Sinner      "Rita1 

178  Queer  Lady  Judas "Rita1 

153  Kitty  the  Rag Rita  ' 

179  A  Son  of  Empire     Morley  Roberts 

89  The  Way  of  a  Man  Morley  Roberts 

177  The  Trampling  of  the  Lilies Rafael  Sabatini 

114  Reparation        Adeline  Sergeant 

73  Roger  Vanbrugh's  Wife Adeline  Sergeant 

93  The  Sixth  Sense       Adeline  Sergeant 

176  The  Man  Stealers M.  P.  Shiel 

119  The  S9n  of  Gad       J.  A.  Steuart 

150  Made  in  His  Image Guy  Thome 

111  The  Gambler Mrs.  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston 

131  Her  Grace's  Secret Violet  Tweedale 

170  The  Web  of  the  Spider H.  B.  Marriott  Watson 

147  Starvecrow  Farm      Stanley  Weyman 

91  The  Grip  of  the  Bookmaker    Percy  White 

136  The  Yellow  Van      Richard  Whitein* 

124  Evelyn's  Story          Emma  Jane  Worboise 

87  The  Wife's  Trials Emma  Jane  Worboise 

175  Lottie  Lonsdale         Emma  Jane  Worboise 

182  The  Heart  of  the  Dancer          Percy  White 

64  Alain  Tangier's  Wife       J.  H.  Yoxall 

83  A  Love  Episode  (with  94  illustrations)          ...  Emile  Zola 
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